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PREFACE. 



To this little history the name has been given 
of The Eulers of Baroda.-*^ It deals with the 
political careers of those men and classes who 
have exercised authority over the people of a large . 
portion of Gujardt during, now, more than a 
century and a half: namely, *tho Gaikvdd E^j^s, 
their relations, their liiin^teafS^ the military nobles, 
the money-lenders, the farmers , of revenue, and the 
sacerdotal or clerkly classes. It says something, too, 
of- the Peshvds, the British Eesidents, their Native 
Agents, and others who ai one time or another have 
shared in the authority of the Gaikvdds and the 
Marfithd party that followed them. Of the physical 
aspect of the country of Gujarat, of its people, their 
customs and manners, of the cities and holy places, 
little or nothing has been said. 

The book has boon written with the double* view 
of serving as a slight work of reference for public 
servants, and of affording information to young men 
who are about to pass from school or college into 
public life. It is chiefly that the latter may* not be 
puzzled or bored with too minute details that 
. certain lists of accounts, of expenses and receipts, 
and other matters, have been placed among notes 
to which the curious only need turn. In the same 
way, short biographies of some prominent men, 



doubtful or conjectural facts, and occasional disserta- 
tions, bave been relegated to small print at the end 
of the chapter. 

The chief reasons for writing the book are very 
simple. It seems a pity that there should be no 
consecutive account of the main events in the history 
of so important a State as that of Baroda. The 
nearest approach to such an account is Colonel 
Wallace's Gaikvad and his relations with the Bri^ 
tish Government/^ and there will probably appear 
before long a ^^Baroda Gazetteer.^^ But neither work 
is likely to be within the reach of the persons for 
whom this book is principally designed. Again, 
however faulty the attempt here made may be, the 
present moment seems to be a fit one for its under- 
taking, for old things ar£i,now rapidly making way 
for new, and a record of the former should be plainly 
given before their memory becomes dimmed. 

The main sources from which information has 
been derived are English : Tod’s Edjasthdn, Forbes’ 
Eiis Mal^ij Major Watson’s contribution to the 
Gazetfteer of Gujarat, Grant Duff’s History of the 
Mardfchds, Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, Major Wal- 
lace’s History ; and a large number of records in the 
Baroda Besidency, a pile of Blue Books, and two* 
or threp MS. Precis of Histories, with some dozen 
other works, have been drawn- upon. If Mr. 
Baine’s portion of the Gujardt Gazetteer had 
appeared ea.rly enough, it would have been laid under 
contribution to supplement some omissions. Nor 
has it been thought necessary to acknowledge the 


use made of Staiulard or Government works, as tliis 
book does not pretend to possess a,ny literary merit. 
It is true that advantage has also been taken of the 
few obtainable Maratha MSS, and of some Eecords 
in the State Daftar, while the opinions on certain 
points of some native gentlemen have *heen collect- 
ed ; but for the most part the sources from which 
information has been derived are English, If ^ some 
day a native of the country were to compile a History 
of the State from, say, Mardthd Eecords regarded 
from a Mardthd point of view, the result would be 
more valuable than the one now obtained. 

As the ground gone over is in many parts new, 
imporbant facts may have been omitted and inaccu- 
racies have been suffered to creep in. Should any 
reader kindly take notice.of such shortcomings and 
point them out to the author, he will contribute to 
the improvement of the next edition. There are 
portions of the history which require elucidation or 
amplification, and they require it because materials 
have been wanting to the writer. The history of 
the Girdsids, of the slow conquest of the tributary 
States not included in Kathidvdd, of the Brahmans 
of Gujardt and of the Deccan and Concan, and of 
many other matters, has been slurred over. 
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CHAPTBE I. 


HINDU KINGS OP GUJARAT — 'THE CHAVABAj CHALUKYA, OR 
SOLANKI AND wIgHELA DYNASTIES. 

Krishna^ of the line of Yddaya of the Lunar race^ 
king of Kusasthali Dvdrika (Dv^rka), aided %e 
glorious sons of Pandu in the Great War, and after 
the sons of Kuru had been exterminated he returned 
with Yudhishthira and Baldeva to his capital, where' 
he died fighting the Bhlls. 

On the shores of the peninsula of Saurdshtra, at 
the extremity of which is Dvark^, there is a town 
called Deyabandar, which was the abode of the 
Sauras or Ch^vad^s, who worshipped the sun, and 
probably founded the temple of Somandtha, as well as 
other temples dedicated to Balndtha or the, Sun- 
god. connected themselves with the Solar 

race of princes, who ruled in the ancient city of 
.Vallabhlpdra. When eyil days befell its great king 
S'ildditya, some there were who fled to PanohdsdTj. 
and of their line came the Oh^vada prince Jayashe- 
khara. Happy and glorious was his reign and that 
of his consort Rdpa Sundari, strengthened by the- 
devotion of the queen's brother Surpdla, till t 
fame of his greatness drew on him the jealousy 



Rdja Bhuvar, tlie Solaiiki king of Kalyana. Paii- 
ckiisui’ fell after Jayashe- 
knara iaad bravely given up 
ills life in its defence, and tlie Ckdvad^ family would 
have been extinguished had not Surpala given up 
his wish to die by his sovereign's side, that he might 
accompany his sister, then big with child, into the 
desert. There, in the wild woods, Kupa Sundari 
gave birth to a son, whom she consequently named 
Vana Baja. 

Vana by his high qualities became the founder 

W ji' j X of kingdom and a dyn- 

The Chavada dynasty. , o • j. oao / 

^ asty. In Samvat 802 (a.d. 

746) his servant Anahila selected the spot where 
he built his capital, Anahilavada or Anahilap6ra 
(Patan), and his minister J4mba or Champa erected 
the town of Chdmpaner. 

The house of Vana Rhja ruled over Gujardt during 

184 years, and the last of 
A.D. 942. ,, . ,.1, « , 

the line was the foolish 

Sdmanta Sing, whose sister married Rdjd, the son of 
a - descendant of Bhiivar the Solahki king of 
-Kalydgia. The princess died in giving birth to 
Mula Rdjd, whom his unole adopted.^ 

But when he grew up the ungrateful Mdla Rhjar 

The Solaihi djmael,. 

and murdered the whole of 
his mother's race. Still his reign was prosperous, 
and he became the founder of the greatest family 
that ever ruled in the country. He avoided or beat 
off the combined attacks of the Rajds of Ajmir and 
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A.D. 997.] 

of Telinganaj and when peace was restored lie built 
the imposing Eudra at S^ristbala (Sidlipiira)^ 
in return for which S^iva gave him the kingdom of 
Sorath, and to this conquest he afterwards added that 
of Ldth; south of the Narmada. In his old age Miila 
Eiija repented of his early sins, and retired toS'risthala, 
after bestowing its lands and villages near Cambay 
on the Brahmans, and Sihor on the Audich Brahmans. 

In A.D. 997 his son Ch^munda succeeded him, and 
all would have gone fairly and prosperously for him 
too had not the dread Sultan Mahmdd of Ghazni 
one day fallen suddenly on Nehrv^U, as the Musal- 
mans termed Anahilavdda, and taken it. The in- 
vader did not then stay his progress, for his object 
was to spoil the rich and ancient temple of Soma- 
ndtha ; but the capture of this holy place was delayed 
by the desperate assault made on his camp by the 
heir-apparent of Gujarat, Yallabha, and his nephew 
Bhfma Deva. Bor a time it seemed as if the Sul- 
tdn^s army would have been crushed, but at length 
fortune declared for him and Somanatha became his 
prey. He was, however, forced to dislodge Bhima 
Deva from his stronghold of Gandaba, to return to 
Anahilavddd, and stay there for a length of time 
till he had made Vallabha his prisoner, and placed 
on the throne a more compliant brother, Durlabha. 
And finally, when he wished to return to Ghazni 
with his booty, Bhima Deva, aided by the E^jd of 
Ajmir, compelled him to change his route and cross 
the deserts of Sind, where famine and fatigue deci- 
mated his army. 



After this invasion Gujarat enjoyed a long period 
of tranquil prosperityj and the magnificence of 
Anahilavdda. increased ; though Bhima Deva/ for re- 
fusing to join a confederacy against the Musalmans, 
suffered punishment at the hands of Yisalj the 
Ohoh^n king of Aj mir^ who^ in token of his superiority 
founded in Gujarat the town of Visaluagar,^ For he 
conquered a portion of the dominions of Bhoja, 
king of Dhar, and his successor Kdran subdued the 
mewds lands of Gujardt held by the Bhlls and Mhairs 
or Kolis^ after a conquest over one of whose chiefs 
he founded a city where Ahmaddbfid, now stands. 
Kdran Sing also built the great reservoir called the 
Kdran Sdgar (Kdndsdgar), which lasted till the time 
of Auand Edv Mahdrdja^ and a beautiful temple 
near Modherpur (Modhei'a), whence the Modh Brah- 
mans come. 

As a reward for this last act of piety the gods 
granted that his wife, the munificent Mainal Devi, 
should bear him a son destined to be the most 
famous of all the old Hindu kings, of Gujardt — Sidh 
Eajaj ,t^e^ builder of the Sahasra Ling Tank at 
Anahilavacid, the restorer of S'risthdla (hence called 
Sidhpur), the conqueror of Malwa, of Wadhwdn 
and Girndr — ^nay, of all Sorath. During his reign,- 
the kingdom reached its acme of glory and pros- 
,perity- Achalga'dh and Chandrdvati to the north, 
‘Modhera and Janjaward to the west, Clidrnpdner and 
Dabhai to the east, were the pillars of the kiug^s 
throne, '^hen Anahilavdda was the richest town in 
the whole of India, and marvellous stories are told 
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of its markets and mints, its palace, its sckools, and 
its gardens, where, amidst sweet-scented trees, the 
learned studied and taught philosophy and religion. 
The kingdom included not only Sorath and Mdlw^, 
but ICachh, and lands beyond, which perhaps touched 
the Indus, the Dakhan to the confines of the Kolhapur 
State, and, in the noi’th, territories which may have 
extended to the Ganges itself, and the Hirndlayas. 

Sidh Eaja the Magnificent left no son to succeed 
him. When he died, in a.d. 1143, a distant rela- 
tive, a Ohohan, Kumdra Pdla, was adopted, and he 
and his heirs ascended the throne in succession, till 
at last Bhlma Deva the Mad closed the line. Like 
his predecessor, Kumara Pdla upheld the Buddhist 
religion, but unlike him he suffered defeat from the 
Edja of Ajmir. In fact the two kingdoms main- 
tained a foolish bitter war till their common enemy 
ended their divided counsels. Bhima Deva in a.d. 
1178 repelled with great success an invasion made 
by Muhammad Ghori, but he fell a victim to the 
revenge of that monarches general Kutb-ud-din, who 
in A.D. 1194 drove him from his capital after having 
conquered his old rival. Bhima Deva did not fall 
without a struggle, and . 
• a.d. l-n . Anahilavddd had to be 

retaken a second time by the Musalmdns, who then, 
garrisoned the town. But as years passed on we 
find that the tide of invasion receded, and once 
again, though, shorn of its glory, Anahilavddd was _ 
the capital of a Hindus kingdom, ruled by the 
-■-Wdghelds.' 
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Visal Deva, tlie first of tlie WagheM line, was 
an obscure descendant of 
e ghe a loe. §1(3,11^ ^aja, and tbe last was 
Gbelu Kfiran, on wbom-' came the stroke of fate 
through the armies of Ala-ud-din Khilji, surnamed 
the Bloody. The year after he had murdered his 
fond uncle JaMhud-din, he sent his 'general Alaf 

Khan into Guiardit, Kilran^s 
A.D, 1297. . , * V ■ ^ 

resistance was brave but 

ineffectual ; the Musalmdns this time occupied the 
country and held it, till after many years the Hindu 
cause was avenged by the Mardthds. For the time 
the royal line of Bajpilt kings was destroyed or 
driven into dark corners j the wife and daughter of • 
Kdran became the wives of the Dehli emperor and 
his son ; the fair cities were ruined j the ancient 
temples were pulled down, that of their stones 
mosques might be built ; and a now order of things 
took place. 


jffoie p. 2.— According to Briggs. In Bamvat 9S7 (a.d. 931) 

Btoja Raja, the last of the Oh^ivadAs, was set aside for Mula 
- , ' of Jaa Sing Solahki. 

jffofe p.4.--PGrhapa it was founded by Visal Dera, a Waghola 
prince, or restored by Visal Deya Mandalesvara of Ohanclravati. 
The Brihmans of Vadanagar originally inhabited Visalnagar, but 
when summoned to do so by Visal Deva they refused to accept 
dakshind from him, and, creating a new sect, withdrew to the 
town from which they now take their name. 



A.D. 1297—1317.] 



CBTAPTER IL 


MUSALMAN PERIOD. 

EARLY aOVEKNORS— KINGS OE AHMADABAD. 

This portion of the history of Grujarat divides itself 
into three periods. ( 1 ) For little more than a century 
Gujar^t formed a province of the Dehli empire, which 
during that time, under the houses of Khilji and 
Tughlak, reached a point of high prosperity, and 
then collapsed. (2) The last two or three viceroys 
showed great signs of impatience of any control 
from the central authority, and at the commencement 
of the 15th century an able ruler asserted his 
independence and founded the house of the Ah- 
maddbad kings. Under several eminent rulers this 
kingdom increased in power and riclles till it became 
the most important state outside of the empire. 
(3) An untimely contest with the second of the 
Moghul emperors, however, brought ruin on the 
kingdom, which was easily annexed by A kbar in the 
•latter half of the 16th century. The imle of the 
Moghul viceroys was on the whole prosperous till the 
overgrown empire broke up in the latter years of 
the reign of Aurangzeb, at the commencement of the 
18th century; and soon after the death of this 
monarch those Mar^thds began to invade Gujardt 
to ^Yhose party the Gaikvdd belonged. 
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rebels in battle near Kadi. He gained a complete 
victory but afterwardSj wbile pursuing his conquests 
in and beyond Kathidvadj he died there of fever in 
] 351 . . 

The next governor who rose to prominence was 
named Farhat-ul-Miilkj who ruled almost inde- 
pendently till 1391j owing to the distracted state of 
the empirej and the power he himself had acquired 
by conciliating the Hindus, of whom his army was 
chiefly composed. Finally, however, a very able 
man named Zafir Khdn, who was himself a converted 
Rdjpdt,^ was sent to displace him. Zafir Khan not 
only defeated his opponent, but exacted tribute from 
some of the principal Hindu rdjds — Jundgad, Delvddd, 
and Jhdldvdd — and spoiled the temple of Somandtha. 
His attempts against Idar were, however, frustrated 
by circumstances, and the narrow tract in the plain 
over which he ruled was bounded and inconvenienced 
not only by Idar on the east,, and the Bhlls and the 
Kolis all along the mountains southward, but by the 
Rdjas of Jhillor and Sirohi on the north-west, and 
• in the peninsula of Sorath by at least nine or ten 
Hindu tribes. 

, ( 2) In 1 403 Zafir Khdn^s son took the title of king, 
8,nd reigned as an independent sovereign over Guja-' 
rdt, and a few'- years after his death Zafir Khdn 
himself, asMiizafar, ruled the country from Ahmadd- 
bdd, then called Asawal, though he lived much at 
Patan, and was finally buried there, as was his son. 
It was his successor the vigorous Ahmad Shdh who 
gave the capital his name, after he had defeats ’’ 
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his relations but rivals the governors of Baroda and 
Surat. As ^ Alaf Khdn had spread his religion 
through G-ujardt proper from Pa tan to Broach, so 
Ahmad Sh^h extended it to K.^thidvad, after render- 
ing the mv of Junagad and the Sorath chiefs 
tributary. He also increased the influence of- 
Ahmadabdd over the Hindu kings of Champaner, 
Handod, Idar, and Jhdlavhd. Again and again he 
harried the country round Chdmpaner, and to settle 
Idar he built the fort of Ahmadnagar, and subjected 
the Erkv to a heavy tribute. Besides these he de- 
feated their ally the Musalmdn king of and 

repulsed the Bdhmani king of the Dakhan at Mahim, 
in the Northern Kohkana, which belonged to himj ‘ 
and in BdgMna, of which he held some portion. 
This rapid increase of the kingdom was the result of 
two rpeasures, by one of which he assigned lands in 
jdh&gir for the support of regular troops, and by 
the other conciliated the Hindu land-owners by 
granting them the wAntd, or fourth-share in their 
'^villages. 

. . S.^gWyearsafterhisdeath—thatis, in 1469— began 

the reign 'of the most famous of tho kings of this 
house, Mahmdd Begada the two forts’), who in 1 472 
captured Girn^^r and Jun%ad, annexing Sorath > 
who afterwards destroyed the temple of Jagat" 
j'{.Dv^rkd), and who in 1484 took the fort of Ch^m- 
' pfoer— a mighty conqueror of Hindu r^jas and up- 
holder „pf the Musalm4n religion. 

Mahmiid Begada died in 1513, and his son^ conti- 
;;naed the ancestral contest with Malwa, Idar, and 




A.D. 1526-36.] H 

Chitor^ but no marked cliange took place till the 
accession of the next ambitious king Bahadur (1526- 
1536), who to increase his conquests ruined his 
finances in supporting an enormous army, and 
vexed his people by introducing the system of letting 
out the revenues of the districts to contractors. 
King Bahadur extended the boundaries of his 
I domain to the furthest limits it ever reached. Be- 
: sides the nine districts of Gujarat proper, which 
included Ahmad^bdd, Patan, Baroda, Broach, Edj- 
pipla (Kandod), Surat, and Ch^mp^ner, there be- 
longed to him Jodhpdr, Jhalod, Nagor, and Sirohi 
inEajputdnaj Dongarpdr and Bansv^d^ in Mdlw^; 
I a portion of Kh^iudesh and BagMna ; Janjira, 
; Bombay, Bassein, and Damdn in the Konkana ; in 
the western peninsula Soman^tha, Sorath, Navdna- 
gar } and finally beyond these Kachh. 

The rulers of Ahmadnagar, Bijdpdr, Ber^r, Goval- 
J konda, and Burhdnpdr at times were his tributaries 
; — surely it was the most powerful - kingdom in the 

south of India. Then was the glory seen of Ahma- 
“ dab^d and its neighbour Mahmuddbad, of Oham- 
p^ner, but above and beyond all, of the harbours of 
Surat and Cambay ; for the Musalmans obtained 
from commerce such riches and prosperity as the 
ignorant Mar^tMs could only destroy, but not bring 
to life again. 

After capturing Mdndu, the capital of Malw5, 
and taking by storm Chitor, king Bahadur drew 
destruction on his head by daring to cross swords 
with the hardy men of the north, the soldiers of the 
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Mogliul Ham^jdn. Gujardt was overrun by tbe 
imperial armies in 1535 ; but tbe following year 
Bahadur recoyered his kingdom, to enjoy it for one 
brief year only j for he died in 1536 at Did, fighting 
the Portuguese, then the masters of the seas which 
wash the Gujarat coast. His death revealed the 
unhealthy condition of the kingdom ; the succeed- 
ing kings retained only a nominal power, while the. 
country was divided between the parties of a few 
great nobles, who were constantly plotting against 
each other. Pinally one of their number was driven 
to adopt the only course left open — ^he called in the 
great emperor of Dehli, Akbar, who annexed and 
settled the distracted province in the year 1673, 
though for some time peace was not firmly 
established within the boundaries of Gujardt. 


Note p. 9. — Briggs.— Zafir was the son of Sehvan, a T&fc 
Eaipiit, and an apostate. He was assassinated by h:s grandson 
Ahmad. 

Note p. 10. — 'This king often resided at Baroda, the name of 
which town he changed to Baulatdbdd. Briggs gives as its more 
ancient names— Chandanavati, when. Chandan, of the Dor tribe of 
It^fpdts, wrested il from the Jainas ; then, some centuries later, 
Taravati j then Bfi.rputra, * the city of sandalwood, of warriors, of 



CKAPTER III 


THE MOGHUL VICEEOYS. 

(3) After liis usual fasMon, Akbar aimed less 
at innovating^ than at retaining wbat was best 
worth preserving. The country still continued to 
be divided into two parts — that directly adminisr 
tered by the viceroy, who took the place .of the Ah- 
maddbad king, and that part which was merely 
tributary. 

The tributes of tbe subject states were fixed 
according to the terms made at the time of conquest, 
and bore no relation to the means of the state.' 
They were not regularly levied, but were in general 
extracted either by main force, or at least by mili- 
tary display, under the system called muluhgm, 
subsequently adopted and amplified by the Mar^thas. 
As under the old Hindu kings of Anahilavada, in the 
feudatory states the revenue consisted of, 1st, a share 
*n the crops, levied either directly on the cultivator 
by agents, or collected through the superior land- 
holders ; and, 2ndly, of certain cesses on trade and of 
transit duties. 

In the Sarkar districts, as at the best time of the 
Ahmadabdd kings, Akbar to each governor asso- 
ciated an accountant, who kept a check on the 
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internal management, and wlio corresponded with, a 
head accountant at Ahmadabad, answering to the 
divfo, an officer second only to the viceroy. 

King Bahadur introduced the custom of letting 
out the collection of revenue to contractors, and the 
military lords followed his example in their estates. 
It was this innovation which, although for a time it 
greatly increased the revenues, brought about the 
disorganization of the kingdom ; and it is needless to 
say that Akbar swept away this evil, which was des- 
tined to see life again under the wretched Marathi 
administration. - 'r.wr-i. 

Under the Ahmad^bdd kings certain lands 
assigned in jdhdgir came by degrees wholly to be' 
made over to powerful military lords, who under 
strong administrations were kept under some super- 
vision. But in the time of the ambitious Bahadur 
the army was increased to an immense extent, and 
the military chiefs became virtually independent. 
Under the Moghul emperors these jah^girdars were 
again gradually brought under check, till, after 
Aim^ngzel),^s death and during the Mar^th^ invasion, 
they once more became independent, as we shall see 
further on, in the cases of the B^bi family and the 
Kawabs of Surat and Cambay. ^ i 

Besides the Barker lands and those held by the 
great j4h%ird^rs, which composed the larger portion 
there were the estates of the zaminddrs, as were 
then termed the semi-independent Hindu landhold- 
ers, the R4j^s,,R^vs, and Ravals. Akbar not only 
sought to conciliate these by personal inbercmiv^A 



and by courteous treatment, but be did not in tbo 
least disturb them. The lesser Hindu land-owners 
he allowed to retain their wdnt4, as Ahmad Shah had 
directed to be done, though the custom had been 
changed in later times. Besides all these, when the 
Musalm^n power was on the wane, and the Mardth^s 
were gradually annexing territory, the more tur- 
bulent of the small land-owners, called gir^si^s, by 
threats of oppression and plunder, levied on their 
more peaceable neighbours a species of black -mail, 
which had no existence during the continuance of a 
regular administration in the country. 

The province of Gujardt under the Moghul empire 
did not embrace so large a territory as that over 
which the most powerful of the Ahmad^bdd kings 
ruled, but its importance may be estimated by the 
high rank of many of its viceroys. 

The second of the oflScers appointed by Akbar was 
a son of the great minister Behram Khi^n, who, it is 
interesting to notice, died by the blow of an assassin 
at Patan while travelling to Mecca on a pilgrimage. 
During this young man^s administration a portion of 
Central Gujarat received the blessing of a revenue 
settlement, ‘made by the famous Eaja Todar Mai, 
which lasted till the Mar^thas swept away every 
trace, good and bad, of Musalm^n rule ; and where 
no measurement took place a fixed payment for the 
year was instituted, in money or in kind, after the 
test called had been applied. 

The struggle to regain Gujarat made by the last 
of the Ahmaddbdd kings and his .son lasted till the 
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beginning of the 17th century, and they were aided 
by the Hindu prince of Rajpipid and by several of the 
Khthi^vad chiefs. And shortly after 1609 Baroda, 
which had then been the scene of a struggle be- 
tween the exiled king and the Moghul viceroy, was, 
.together with Surat, invaded by Malik Ambar, i 
noble of the Niz^m Shah^s court and governor of 
Daulatdbad ; but even this passing event yields in 
interest to the fact that a few years later the rival 
traders of England and Holland were allowed to 
establish factories at Surat, till then open only to 
the Portuguese. 

Pritioe Shah Jah^n was viceroy in 1616, and made 
an ineffectual attempt to become independent of his’ 
father, Jahdngir. Unlike the latter, Sh&h Jah^n 
fancied the climate of Ahmad ^b^d, where he built 
the beautiful palace called the Shdhi B%h, which he 
.revisited when he became emperor in 1627. His 
viceroy Azam Kh^n during a vigorous rule did much 
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kingdom in Gujarat it is necessary not only to 
recall, as we have briefly don6, the long period during 
which Hindu rajds maintained the Jain and Brahman 
religions, rivetted old customs which suited the 
climate and the temperament of the people, and 
generally so conducted the fortunes of their subjects 
along certain grooves that these could not be aban- 
doned, however violent the wrench made to tear 
them away ; but also to" remember that for four more 
centuries the Musalmans enforced on the land a 
foreign supremacy which was distasteful to its in- 
habitants, however imposing it may have been out- 
wardly, and however civilized and refined when 
compared with the dominion which was founded on 
its ruins. 

■ Though, however, the Musalman rule lasted for 
BO long' a period, it must be borne in mind that it 
did not commence till three centuries after Mahmfid 
of Ghazni invaded India, and only a short time before 
the central authority at Dehli, arriving at its cuh 
minating point, fell to pieces in order to make way 
for ihe advent of the Moghul house. 

The consequences of these events are evident . The 
early viceroys frequently courted the support of the 
Hindu zamind^rs; the wiser kings of Ahmad^bdd 
consulted their interests ; the less sagacious of them 
felt themselves to be the rulers not of a portion of a 
wider empire, but of a kingdom whose exclusive . 
welfare was their aim. The consequences of the rule 
of Akbar and his two successors, who fostered the 
Hindu interests of the empire, were not upset by the 
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I retrograde policy of Aiirangzeb to the degree which. 
I drove Southern India to shake oflf the alien yoke, 
I And, finally, ever on the point of breaking off 

: from the great system to which it belonged, Gu- 

jarat was entrusted to men who, anxious to push 
i their own interests, were impelled to conciliate the 
^ subject or semi-independent portion of the com- 

t munity, that they might by them be assisted in their 
ambitious views. 

The original inhabitants of Gujarht were driven by 
the Hindu rdjds into the woods and hills, but were 

( never exterminated or wholly conquered. The Mu- 
salmiin kings and viceroys did not carry on the work 
much further. So when the Marath^s appeared they 
at once became the allies of the Bhlls and Kolis, 
who were always glad to side with any revolutionary 
force which promised to create a state of confusion 
suitable to their lawless habits. 

I The great Anahilav^da houses had died out, but 
adjoining the plains of Gujarat and in the distant 
' and mountainous peninsula small E%d't rulers had 
established themselves and flourished. Between 
them and the Musalmdus there could never be friend- 
ship, and they hailed the Mar^thds as avengers of 
the down-trodden Hindu religion, and their coming 
as the possible opportunity for complete indepen- 
dence, The same spirit animated the lesser Hindu 
land- owners. 

When the empire was falling to pieces about their 
ears the Musalman amirs lost ail sense of cohesion. 
Each, to defend or exalt himself, was ready at a pinch 





to join the Mardth^s, till the viceroy in person found 
no other course left open to him but to solicit their 
alliance. 

Thus, amidst the universal breaking up of settled 
rule, the invaders entered Gujardt. To the Hindus 
they could bring back old customs and a loved reli- 
gion, but they had few other advantages to oflFer. 
The new-comers had not attained any political wis- 
dom, nor were they influenced by the high motives 
which are the results of long and patient self-govern- 
ment. They had not learnt to administer criminal 
and civil justice, to construct public works for use or 
ornament, to foster commerce and agriculture, regu- 
larly to collect and wisely to dispense the revenues 
of the State. Such arts could not be expected of a 
nation which had by sheer physical daring and skill 
suddenly found itself able to resist and then devour 
a vast but rotten empire. To the poor and down- 
trodden Marath^s the moment of success seemed the 
opportunity to be avenged, and to become rich by 
plunder. First aiming at irregular, and next at 
regular tribute, the onward tide of victory forced 
them to establish' themselves in the countries from 
which they had driven the Musalmfins. The leader 
of a band of predatory horse became a prince, his 
lieutenants nobles and land-owners. But it was not 
easy for them, in their ignorance, immediately to turn 
their fortune to a useful account. What they did do 
will partly be gathered from the following pages, 
which record a modern revolution still incomplete, 
and wholly different from what it might have been, 
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had not the great Mardtha nation itself come under 
the influence of a race of conquerors wiser and 
more powerful than they themselves werSj and in 
every way different. 
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OHAPTETl lY. 


THE EARLY INVASIONS 0¥ GUJARAT MADE BY THE 

' sbnXpati and Gi.IKvXp. 

In order to account for the existence of a Mardtha 
kingdom in Gujardit^ a brief account has been 
given of the old Hindu kings of A.nahilav^d4, and 
of the Musalmdn kings and viceroys of Ahmaddb^d. 
It is necessary also, for the full comprehension of 
our subject, to dwell on some of the events which 
occurred' during the inse of the Mardtha power 
in India. It would otherwise bo difficult to under- 
stand how the conquest of Gujardt was effected by a 
single officer of the Mardthd kingdom, acting almost 
independently of the sovereign ; how, on this officer’s 
death, his authority was, without risk, usurped by his 
lieutenant; how these two, the Sendpati and the 
Gaikvdd, withheldfrom Shahu the tribute he claimed ; 
and finally how the Peshvd was engaged for many 
long years in a struggle with the Gdikvdd, which 
would have ended in the extinction of the latter had 
not the British interfered between the two. 

Sivdji, the favoured of Bhavani, the supporter of the 
;GM Brdhmans, had, dui’ing the thirty years which 
' preceded his death in 1680, endeavoured to form a 
compact kingdom, a disciplined army, and a regular 
civil administration; and during this time he himself 
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was animated by, and endeavoured to infuse into liis 
people, a spirit of religious hatred against the Mu- 
salmans. His schemes were almost entirely unsuc- 
cessful, but he taught theMardthas how to avoid the 
ponderous blows of the Moghul armies, how to take 
advantage of their jealousies and untimely rivalries, 
how to plunder the plains and rich towns after seiz- 
ing the hill-forts, 

Aurangzeb, who before Siv^jPs death had for 
twenty years exhausted every method to crush the 
'mountain-rat,^ had meanwhile followed a policy 
which hastened the dissolution of the empire. He 
attempted to suppress the Hindu element when it had 
already grown to be a vast but unfelt power. On his 
own subjects he imposed the jizya, and the great 
Edjpdt houses he for ever alienated by his treacher- 
ous conduct — the house of Jasvant Sing, the Edja 
of the Jodhpur Edthods, that of Edjd Sing, Eana of 
Udepilr, and others. After thus cutting away 
these supports to his throne, he, seven years after 
Sivdji^s death, widened the boundaries of the Moghul 
empire, but effectually weakened the strength of the 
Musalmdns in India by annexing Bijapilr and 
Govalkonda, Consequently, though Sambdji did 
dot inherit his father^s genius, though the ai’mies 
of Sivdji lost all discipline, though the Moghuls 
reconquered a great number of the Mardtha hill- 
forts, though Sambdji himself was taken prisoner 
and put to death, the Eegent, Edjd Edma, after los- 
ing in 1690 Edigad and the guardianship of the late 
king Sambaji’s son Sivdji (Shdhu), who was brought 
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up under Aurangzeb^s eye, was able once again to 
create a centre of authority, far less despotic, it is 
true, than Sivdji’s, at Ginji. Over the capture of 
this place Aurangzeb wasted seven years, while the 
rapid movements of Sant^ji Ghorapade, Dhandji Ja- 
dhava, and Eamchandra Pant disconcerted the un- 
wieldy armies of the Moghuls, and a great number 
of Mardthh leaders were beginning to learn the pre- 
datory system, of which the end was one, though the 
efforts made to accomplish it were distinct. Just 
before Ginji was taken Kdja Kama moved to Sdtdrd, 
and soon found himself at the head of larger armies 
than Sivdji himself had commanded. His predatory 
excursions took a wide range, till in 1 700 the em- 
peror struck a blow which deprived him of Satard 
and hastened his death. Other important hill-forts 
fell during the subsequent four years, when the 
virtual ruler of the people was still in Aurangzeb’s- 
hands, but still the numerous Mardthd excursions 
grew more and more formidable. In 1702 Surat 
was taxed by a marauding party, In 1705 fifteen 
thousand Mardthds invaded and devastated Gujarat. 
Next, Sdtdrd, Kdjgad, Panhala, and for a time Son- 
gad, again fell into the Mardtha^s power; and 
Aurangzeb, distracted by wide -spreading predatory 
forces he had not the power to restrain, died a 
miserable death at Ahmadnagar in 1707. 

Shdhu was then released, and with difficulty ob- 
tained the allegiance which by right of birth was his. 
Bdja Kdma^s family set up an independent kingdom 
ut Kolhdpfir, supported by many of the most power- 
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M Mar^itlid cMefs. Rivalries of all sorts confirmed 
tlie custom of separate action^ and SMhu would iiave 
lost even tlie semblance of paramount authority bad 
be not been supported first by tbe good understand- 
ing wbiob existed between bim and Daud Kbauj 
wbo was governor of tbe Dakban till tbe Nizdm was 
appointed to that post, and then, by tbe counsel 
ofBdl^ji Visbvandtb, wbo in 1714 was elevated to 
the post of Pesbv^ or Mukbya Pi’adb^n, and invested 
with tbe charge of Purandbar. Soon after that 
year Bdldji instituted a new revenue policy, which 
was designed to consolidate tbe State, and to 
render tbe assistance of tbe Brahmans indispensable 
to Sbabu, wbo, though not devoid of ability, was 
brought up in tbe indolent ways of a Muhammadan 
noble. Besides tbe sovereign's claims on tbe subbas 
of tbe Dakban, — that is, the chauth and mrdesh' 
mukhi,--'h.e was held by tbe Pesbv^ to possess in all 
other conquered districts the svardj, of which one- 
fourth, termed tbe riijd^s bdbti, came to him, while 
the balance, called moJcassa, fell to the military chiefs 
as j^gir. In addition to tbe jdgir, tbe most powerful 
■leaders, of course, had lands and villages bestowed 
•upon them in indm. 

• KbandeRav D^bhdde, a Mardtb4 leader wbo subse- 
quently rose to eminence, was in tbe habit of levying 
contributions in northern Gujarat and K4tbi^v^d 
early in the 18th century. When D^ud "Kb^n, Shabu's 
friend, was appointed governor of Gujarat, he with- 
drew from Abmad^b^d, and established himself be- 
tween Nandod and Rdjpipla. In 1712 Muhammad 
3 
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Ibraliim Tabrizij wbo was escorting a rich caravan 
of treasure from Surat to Aurangdbddj was attacked 
by the Marathasj, and the treasure carried off. This 
exploit is supposed to have been the work of Khan- 
de Rdv Ddbhdide, and it is certain that when the Syad 
Husen Adi Kh^n, after de- 
A.D. 1716 . feating Daud^ attempted to 

open communication between Surat and Burh^npdr, 
and to suppress the depredations of Khande Rav^ who 
commanded the road and exacted a fourth of the 
effects of all travellers who did not purchase his 
passport; he failed. Not only was the expedition 
of eight thousand men defeated, but their leader, 
Zulfikar Beg, was killed. Subsequently joining the 
Sar Lashkar, Khande Rdv fought an indecisive battle 
with Mavkub Sing, the Syad's Divdn, and Chandra- 
sena J^dhava, at Ahmaduagar. He then returned to 
Sitarfi, and was made Sendpati in the place of 
Manaji More. 

Two years later, the Peshv^ and Sen&pati went 
together to Dehli in order 
■ ^ to support the Syad, who 

had now come to terms with the Marath^s j and after 
two years^ stay at the capital they obtained from the 
newly risen emperor Muhammad Shdh many sanads 
. to levy tributes. The Mardthas affirm, but not 
truly, that from this date they received permission 
to levy tribute in Gujarc^t. It is of little consequence 
whether or not such permission was given, but of 
more importance to note that shortly after this the 
Senapati, who had to support a large portion of 
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Staliu-’s army, received autliority from tlie Eajd of 
S^tdr^ to realize tlie dues established by usage from 
Gujarat and Bagldnd. At about the same time, or 
a little later, Baji Rdv, who had succeeded to the 
post of Peshvd on his father’s death, which occurred 
in 1720 after his return from Dehli, repeatedly 
commissioned ITddji Powdr to levy tribute in Gujarat 
and Mdlwd. These orders were as repeatedly carried 
into effect, and finally, as we shall see, Anand Edv 
Powdr settled at Dhdr. Prom the beginning this 
family was the rival of the Gdikvdd, though it was 
destined in later days to connect itself with him by 
marriage, and to accept his assistance in its struggle 
for existence. 

At, about the very time when the Senapati and 
Peshvd were returning from Dehli, where they had 
got such good terms from the emperor through the 
Syads, Asaf Jah, the founder of the Nizam dynasty at 
Haidardbdd, was moving to the Dakhan from Mdlwa 
to conquer a kingdom for himself. He was joined by 
several Mardthd chiefs who were discontented with 
Shdhu, and with their aid defeated two armies of the 
Syads, the first atBurhdnpdr, the second at Baldpiir 
in Berdr. In this second engagement the Syads’ 
general, A'lam ATi Khdn, was supported by several 
of Shahu’s first officers, and among others by 4^ 
Khande Edv Dabhdde. The Sendpati had with him 
on this occasion a soldier who, with others of his 
family, stood high in his esteem. This was Ddmdji 
Gdikvadj who, for his distinguished merit during 
the engagement, obtained from Shdhu the title 
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of Sliamsher Bahadur, and the post of second in 
command. 

iNTiz^m-ul-Mdlk subsequently rejoined the Dehli 
court as vazir, and was commissioned to reduce 
the refractory subheddr of Gujardt^ Haidar Killi 
Hh^n. This he easily did^ and, retaining the 
province, he appointed his uncle Ahmad Khdn his 
deputy. But the same year he returned to the Dakhan 
without the emperor^s permission, and with the full 
intention of rupturing all connection with him. 

Meanwhile, shortly after the battle of Bdldpura, 
both the Sendpati and his lieutenant died ; Eihande 
Bdv Dabhdde was succeeded by his son Trimbak 
Rdv in May 1721, and Dam^ji by his nephew Pildji, 
the son of Zingoji Gdikvdd, and the real founder of 
the family.^ 

The Gdikvdds had many years before left their 
village of Dhdvadi, near Poona, to follow Ddbhdde^s 
fortunes. Pildji was first given some forty or fifty 
horse and stationed at Havapdra, whence he 
proceeded to join the Sendpati at Talegdm. Owing 
to his energy and wisdom, he rose from the command 
of two or three hundred horse, after a successful 
raid on Surat, to be the leader of a jpdga. He was 
however forced to move from Navdpdra, as Powdr 
maintained that it was in his beat ; so he selected a 
^ hill in a wilderness difficult 

' ’ of access,^^ belonging to the 

Mewassi Bhils, and there constructed Songad, the 
cradle of the Gdikvdds’ house, and for many years 
(till 1766) the capital of their dominion, ^ The same 
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year lie defeated an army sent against Lim by 
Sliaikb' ul-Islam, Mutasaddiof Surat, commanded by 
Syad Akil and Muhammad Panah, the latter of whom 
was taken prisoner, and not released till he had paid 
a heavy ransom. 

.The Musalmdn dominion over Gujarat was from 
this moment doomed to perish. The Kolis of the 
Mdhi K^intd rose ; the great Gujarfit houses of Bdbis 
and Jhiiloris and the newly arrived Momin IChdn 
thought only of showing their independence j and 
the viceroy himself, Ajit Sing of M^rvd,d, favoured 
the Mardlthds, hoping through their means to sub- 
stitute his own authority over Gujarat for that of 
the Musalmiins. 

JVote ’•j p. 28. Fide AppencTicc L, Genealogical Table of the 
Gaikvfiijs. 

Note p. 28. That some idea may be gained of Songad and the 
hill country from which the early GAikvdds issued to invade the 
plains, a short extract from Mr. Willoughby’s pr6ois (1845) is 
here given ; — “ The ascent to Songad is 1^ miles, and the fort ia 
I mile in circumference. The walls are about 9 feet high and 
built of solid masonry. Songad is about 7 miles to the S. of tho 
Tapti, and more than 40 to the E. of Surat. The two forts of 
Salheir and Salkotah, both built on the same precipitous hill 14 
miles to the S of the British fort of Mdles, are ascended hy 
paths several miles in length. Between Songad and Salheir is 
the fort of Sadarveil or Bupgad, situated on a high hill. In the 
town of Vehara or Beara, 11 miles to the SW. of Songad, is a 
fort'i mile in circumference. Gundirfijpiir is a fort situated on the 
N. bank of the Tapti IfE. of Songad, surrounded by jungle. It 
■ ) % mile in circumference with a wall of masonry 15 feet high, " 
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CHAPTER V. 


STRUGGLE AMONG VARIOUS MAeIthI OHIEITS TO OBTAIN 
THE RIGHT OE LEVYING THE CHAUTH IN GUJARAT. 


Amid tlie violent dianges wliich generally attend 
the revolutions of empires each man fights for his 
own hand. He who has the clearest head or the 
strongest arm goes far further than he could do in 
quiet times, when the community of interests cir- 
cumscribes individual aggrandizement. But the dull 
or the w eak man must fall hopelessly out of the race, — 
the deeds of his fathers ifi the past, on which men 
have turned their backs, cannot aid him ; the present 
or the immediate future alone commands attention 
where all seems doubtful. 

In the 18th century, when Asaf J^h, Aliverdi 
Khan, and the NiJik Haidar Ali were found- 
ing kingdoms; when petty Musalmdin amirs, like 
fhe governors of Surat and Oambay, were becoming 
navdbs ; when the English traders were rapidly 
changing into conquerors : among the Marathas 
also, and above all, — for their past history had been 
■brief, and their political union feeble, — surprising 
turns of fortune took place. The ablest and most 
adventurous men among them came rapidly to the 
f|;eht^ however humble their origin, and in 
where their sons or relatives equalled them as mili- 
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taiy leaders they were able; almost without knowing 
it; to found princely houses: such men were 
BaMji Yishvandth; Malhdrji Holkar, Ednoji Sindia; 
Yisvas EaV; Uddji Pow^r; Kant^ji Kadam B^nde, 
and PiMji Gaikviid. 

' The three last had for their task the invasion of 
Gujarat; and they carried it out sometimes in com- 
bination; sometimes independently of each other ; but 
each knew that the prize could fall to one of them only; 
and each was the rival of the other two. The prize, 
remark; was not the acquisition of territory, — for the 
bare idea of settling down as rulers of conquered 
lands had not then entered their heads, — but the right, 
to be extracted from the emperor’s viceroy, of levying 
the chauth; ora fourth part of the revenues. This 
then seemed enough to ofl&cers in command of a few 
bodies of predatory horse. It is true that Edj^ 
Shahu had authorized the late Sendpati to levy tribute 
in Gujarat; and that similar sanads had been issued to 
Powiii’; but no doubt sanads had then less than their 
usual value : the chief who could force the Musal- 
mans to allow him to levy the chauth would not lack 
followers to aid him in the work, or sanction, if 
necessary, from the Edjd of Sfitdr4. 

PiMji Gdikv^d; following the instructions of the 
Sen^ati, turned his attention chiefly to the Surat 
athtJiavisl, and strengthened himself by an alliance 
with an old foe of the Moghuls, the Eaj4 of E&jpipM. 
In 1720; however, he made an excursion into 
northern Gujarat, and obtained a portion of the 
chauth of that part of the country, when he estab-” 
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listed a gumasthd or agent at tlie haveli of Ah- 
madabdd. But in 1723 lie marclied on Surat and 
defeated tbe newly appointed governor of that place, 
Momin Khdn, after which his levy of tribute in 
the aththdvisi became more regular than ever. En- 
tering Gujardt by the Bav^pierdh Pass, he made Ms 
way to Karuiili, where he was joined by the Ees^is 
or P^tils of Padra, Chhani, and Bh^yali, in the 
Baroda pargand, and the first of the three became 
of great use to him by his knowledge of the country 
south of the Miihi.=2 

It has been mentioned in the last chapter that 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, just before breaking wholly with 
the emperor, had arranged affairs in Gujarat, and, 
retaining the government of the province, had left 
his uncle Ahmad Kh^n there as his deputy. The 
imperial party, to regain its influence, now appointed 
fearbiiland Hh^n hlubdriz-ul-hliilk governor of 
Gujarat and Mdlwd, and he in his turn made the 
valiant Shujdt Khdn his deputy. Ahmad Kh^n, 
under orders from the Nizdm to hold his own, 
summoned Bande to his aid, by promising him the 

■ |] ohauth of Gujar^tt, and the two defeated and slew 

ll ^ Shujat Khan near Ahmodabad. This happened in 
1724, at a time when the latter^s brother Eustam 
A li Khan had just gained some advantages over 
PiMji in the neighbourhood of Surat, “and had 
forced the Edj^ of EajpipM to abandon bis alliance. 
To avenge his brother’s death, however, Eustam 
closed his campaign against Pilaji, and induced 
him by promises to attack Ahmad Khan and 
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Bundc. They crossed the M^hi at Bazilpura, and 
met the enemy on the plains of Ards, in the Petlad- 
pargand. But Pildji had secretly come to an under- 
standing with Ahmad Khdn, and when the battle 
commenced he not only did not support his ally, 
but after obtaining the charge of the artillery he 
turned it against Eustam A3i Khan. A series of 
engagements took place, and the unfortunate Eustam 
being worsted was forced to flee to Hasd (Vasa) near 
Ahmaddbdd, where, in order not to fall alive into 
the hands of his enemy, he put an end to himself. 

Then Ahmad Khdn bestowed on Pildji Gdikvdd 
half the chauth, which he 
had promised in its entirety 
to Kantdji Kadam, Naturally the division of the 
spoil led to quarrels between the two chiefs, which 
finally culminated in open rupture and fight at Cam- 
bay, when Pildji was worsted and forced to retire to 
M^tar, near Kheda. But Ahmad Khdn was well aware 
that he could not maintain himself in the coming 
struggle with the viceroy without the aid of both 
the Marathds, so he interposed and apportioned the 
chauth of the districts north of the Mahi to Kantaji, 
that of those south of that river to Pil^ji, viz.Baroda, 
Nandod, Ohampaner, Broach, and Surat. At the 
end of the campaign Kantaji retired to Khfodesh,and 
Pilaji to Songad, while the Sen^pati established 
himself at Dabhai, Sarbdland Kh^n, however, was 
determined to avenge the death of his deputy and to 
eject Nizam-ul-Mulk’s relative, and he gained over 
for that purpose the aid of the Babi family and of 
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AbJii bmg, Itajaoi Jodhpiir. As lie was a singularly 
able and active man, he carried out his purpose, and 

lor a time drove the Mar^thas out of Gujarat. His 

son IClian^hz^id Kh^n met Ahmad Kh^n and his allies 
Hfode and Gdiikvad, first at Sojitr^, and then at 
Jxapadvanj, and both times routed them. Ahmad 
Xhan fled ; and, in spite of the continued struggle of 
Bande and the successes of Antdji Bh^skar, PiHji^ 
who after these defeats had made an attempt to 
capture Baroda from its governor Hasan-ud-din, 
fled to Cambay, and thence retired to Sorath. 

±)ut the following year his fortunes were again on 
A.D 17 % niend ; Sarb Aland Kh^n 

could get no assistance from 
JJehli, and he again allowed PiMji the right to levy 
the chauth in the districts south of the Mdihi. But 
a new competitor in the struggle for the prize now 
put m his appearance: the Peshva Bdji Eiiv was the 
rival 01 the benapati, who was PilAjfls imm'ed.iate su- 
perioi, and he therefore urged his partizan Pb-wAr to 
turn Pilaji out. This PowAr could not quite do, 
though he gained several successes over him ; and 
-Bdnde, who was as jealous as PilAji could be of the 
Peshvfi s interference, again joined him in his cam- 
paign, and with him attempted, but unsuccessfully, 
to capture Baroda. 

Sarbilland KhAn at length was forced to come to 
A.D. 1727. terms with one or other of 

the two MarafchA parties, and 
as the PeshvA was the stronger he agreed to grant 
him the Sardeshmukhi, or ten per cent, on the land 
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revenues and customs, witla tlie exception of Surat 
and the adjoining districts, and the chauth of Guja- 
rat, — that is, one -fourth of the land revenues and 
of the customs, excepting those of Surat, — and five 
per cent, on the revenues of the city of Ahmadabad. 
The stipulation was that the Peshv^ should not assist 
disaffected isamindars and other disturbers of the 
public peace. Among the latter he numbered 
PiMji, the ally of the Bhils and Kolis, who had 
now captured both Baroda and Dabhai, while Kantaji 
had seized Ohdmp^ner. 

This agreement did not come into effect till 1729, 
A D 1729 which time the Peshvd 

had for a period crippled 
Niz^m-ul-Mdlk, after a long and successful campaign. 
PiMji had shown that the chauth granted to him 
would not induce him to protect the country, and 
Sarbdland Khdn had felt the weight of the Peshvd^s 
arm by the ravages committed in the Petldd pargand 
by his brother Chimndji Appd; yet the measure 
caused great displeasure and dismay in two quar- 
ters. The Dehli court was unjustly wroth with 
the viceroy, who had in vain asked for support, and 
appointed in his stead the infamous Abhi Sing, the 
Edthod Mahdraja of Jodhpilr. Abhi Sing, after 
defeating, with the aid of the Bdbis, Sarbdland Khan 
at Adalej, near Ahmaddbdd, and after winning a 
second battle, entered the capital and assumed the 
government, when he made 
Momin Khdn governor of 
Cambay. The anger of the Mardthd chiefs, who had 
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looked upon Gujarat as their prey, may be imagined, 
and the feeling was carefully kept alive by the 
Peshv^’s enemy Nizdm-ul-Mdlk, who fostered a 
confederacy against the Brdhman party composed of 
■Chimnaji Pant, Pow^r, Ivantdji Kadam, Pildji Gdik- 
v^d, and the Sen^ti Trimbak Edv Dabhdde. 

In A.D. 1731 B^ji Rav at first resolved to seize 
Baroda,^ but after invading Gujarat as the ally of 
Abhi Sing, who practically granted him the very 
terms allowed by Sarbuland Khan, he was prevented 
from carrying out his plan by the news that Kizdm- 
nl-Mdlk was advancing against him. On his march 
from Baroda he met with something like a repulse 
from Pildji^s troops, but this did not dissuade him’ . 
^om marching against the forces of Trimbak Edv 
DIbhdde, whose camp was at Bilapdra, between 
Baroda and Dabhai, and who had been joined by 
Kantdji and Pilaji, The Peshva's troops were less 
numerous than their opponents, but more efiicient, 
and after a severe struggle, in which Trimbak Rdv 
behaved with great courage, Bdji Edv obtained a 
complete victory. Trimbak Rdv himself and Pilajfis 
eldest son, Saydji,were slain; Pildji too wasgrievously 
wounded, and with difficulty managed to escape to 
Songad with his two remaining sons, Ddraaji and 
;Khande Bdy. Jdnoji Ddbhade and Mdloji Powdr 
were among the slain, Uddji Powdr and Chimnaji 
i:^ant were taken prisoners, Anand Rhv Powdr was 
wounded. 

Portunafiely for the confederates, Bdji E^vwaa too 
anaoM to meet KisSm-nl-Mdlk on equal terms 
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to' be barsb towards them. He bestowed tbe dead 
Trimbak Edv’s post on bis youtbfab son Yesbvant 
Rav, and allowed bim to collect tbe cbautb of Grujardt 
on tbe condition that in future half the revenues 
were to ^o to Rdja Sbdbu through the Peshvd, and 
that additional conquests of tributary states were 
likewise to be accounted for. As Yesbvant R4v was 
a mere child, Pilaji was to carry on the work as 
Mutalik, with tbe additional title of Send Kbds Kbel, 

^ commander of tbe special band/ or Header of the 
sovereign’s band.*’^ So ended the first of tbe three 
struggles between tbe Pesbvd and the Gaikvdd. 

Note p. 31. ^The standard of the Gaikviid is of red and white 
stripes. These were tho colours of tho Bimde house, and were 
adopted hy the Gdikvad as a token of respect, for at fii’st ho 
served Bdude, Holkar for the same reason carries these colours. 

Note a, p. 33.— Popular stories tellof tTie insult offered by Irniim 
Mehdi, tho Musalmdn minister of Baroda, to the daughter of 
DSla, Desdi of Padra, who was also the wife of Wdghji, Pdtil of 
Virsad. These two obtained the assistance of the influential 
Suresvara, Desili of Baroda. Daji, Pdtil of Wasai, had alsd to 
revenge the dishonour done to his daughter by Shujdt Eldn. 
Those four men, therefore, pretending to go on a pilgrimage to 
Devaki Unai, near Songacl, secretly met Pildji at that spot, and 
advised him how to annoy and plunder the Musalmdns. 

Note 3, p, 37.— This title belonged to the Sendpati originally, 
and perhaps carried with it some authority. It eventuaUy came 
to be tho distinctive title of the reigning Gdikvdd, and its be- 
stowal by the Peshvdoneaoh successive prince, had to be pirr- 
chased by a nazarand, Vide Aip^endw V, 
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CHAPTER YI. 
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bImXti gXiKtIp gets 7 he settee of the MOGHULS^ 

; « BUT IS SUBDUED BY THE PESHVl. 

Eortunatelj-j tLo last clmpter concluded^ Baji Rav 
Peslw^ was not inclined to be Iiard on Pilaji Gaik- 
Vad and the young Senapati^ for tlieir party was now 
to pass tlirough a crisis wMck would have brougiit 
tlieir history to an early close, if the G^ikvdds had ' 
not been led by resolute men who, when hard hit, 
gathered fresh energy to face and conquer their foes. 

^ Pilaji G^ikvfid had now the resources of the Send- 
pati at his disposal, and was the master of Son gad, 
Baroda, and Dabhai/the ally of the Bhils and Kolis, 
and the friend of the zaminddrs, so that in spite of all 
that the Mahar 6 jd Abhi Sing could do he gained 
oyer him considerable advantages, and so distressed 
him that the Mahdrdjd determined to get rid of his 
^ponentby treachery as he could not do so by force. 
He caused Pilaji to be assassinated by a Mdrvddi in 
a.d. 1732 tent at Dakiir, ^ and, 

taking advantage of the 
moment, hurried out his troops, who, under Hhokal 
bing, took the fort and city of Baroda, which were 
then made over to Sher Khan Bdbi. 

But'thefoiil deed brought Abhi Sing no fmfher 

d'sxnntage. Pabhai successfully sustained a siege ; 
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Pilaji^sold friend^ fho patfl of Padra^ raised the Bliils 
and Kolis all over tlie country ; PiMji^s eldest 

son and worthy successor, after burning bis fatber^s 
body at Sdvali, at first retired to Songad, and then, 
strongly supported by Umd Bai, tbe late SenapatPs ■ 

widow, wbo personally took part in tbe campaign, 

made, in conjunction with - 

' Kantaji Kadam, ® an attack 

on Abmadabdd wbiob was not wholly without result. | 

Next, Mdloji or Mabdddji Gdikvdd, DdmdjPs uncle, 
acted against tbe Moghul forces which had crossed 
the Mahi from Jambdsar, and in 1734 retook Baroda 
^ ^ from Sher Khan Bdbi, who, 

when the siege began, was 
absent at BaMsinor, and was defeated when he 
marched to the assistance of the town. It has ever s* 

since been in the possession of the Gaikvdd. Ddmdji : 

himself, after taking many important places in the 
east of Gujardt, pushed on to the neighbourhood of 
Jodhpfir, and placed Abhi Singes ancestral domains, 
in such jeopardy, that the Mahdrdjd was forced to 
leave Gujardt, after appointing a clever, shifty man, i 

^ . ( 
But the Moghul power was not the only one with 
which during these busy years Damaji had to con- 
tend, for Powdr, Bande, and Holkar knew that now 
ijr never was their opportunity to obtain a share of 
Gujarat. They made their venture and failed. 

■\Yhile Damdji was driving out the Mdrvadis, his 
agent Eangoji had to meet Bdnde in the field at 
Anand-Mogri, and there he defeated him with severe 
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loss. He then obtained from Momin Kh^n the chauth 
of the revenues north of the M^hi, was joined soon 
after by and with him entered Yiraoagdm^ 

after expelling the of that town. But when 
prosecute his plans of conquest 
in ila^hidv^^, Rangoji^s further advance was arrested 
y a defeat inflicted on him near Viramg^m by Eatan 

Sing Bh&d^iri, who would perhaps have done more 
11 Momin Kh^n had not failed to support him/ for 
reasons which are soon to be given. 

awhile Eantiji Ea&m Biade, who Imd now 
throTO himself on the Peshrfs side in the hope of 
pumshing DSmhji, mvaded northern Gujarat with 
Malh4r R4v Holkar. But beyond plundering Vada- 
nagar and Pflanpiir these chiefs effected nothinsr 
perhaps beoanse they feared to meet the army of 
PraMp Biv Gdikrffl, DdmSji's brother, and of Devfti 
f Skpxr, which was then in the neighbourhood of 
iJholka, and afterwards assisted DSmSji in settling 
ae tribute of ae Sorath chiefs of KithiSTid and 
Gohiljad. Powdr, too, made an attempt to seize 

defeated m battle and lost his life, 

Jodhpur, was removed, andtheDehU court bestowed 
Ins post on Momm EhSn, the governor of Cambay. 
But, fining that he could not expel the MirviSdis 
wiaout DSmdji’s aid, and anxious at any price to 

beeomeanmdependentruler,MominEh&purchased • 

the atonce of the MariaSs by the cession of cne- 
half -the produce of Gujarit excepting Ahm»fli;u<cg 
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some lands in its neighbouriiood, and tbe port of 
Oambay ; and to these grants be subsequently added 
half the city of Abmaddbdd and tbe entire district 
of Viramgam. Tbe strange alliance thus made was 
taitbfully kept, on tbe whole, till tbe day of Momin 
Kh^in's death, which took place in 1743 ; though 
among many ups and downs there naturally arose 
suspicions, and even clashings, between the Marath^s 
and Musalm^ns. 

The first measure of the allies was to besiege Ah- 
jygg niaddbad, and eject from it 

Eatan Sing Bhdndari, Abhi 
Sing’s deputy, when Eangoji was placed in charge 
of half the city and of several of its gates. Damaji 
after this exerted himself to increase his hold on 
Sorath, and to suppress the Kolis round Viramgarh ; 
he also took B^nsa, and though he failed to capture 
Broach, which still belonged to the Niz^im, he suc- 
ceeded in getting a portion of its revenues. 

On the whole, however, D^m^ji at this time paid 
little attention to his acquisitions in Gujarat, the 
maintenance and increase of which he left to the ac- 
tive Eangoji. From his mountain fastness at Son- 
gad he was watching' the course of events in the 
Dakfian, anxiously awaiting the time when he might 
once more measure swords with the Peshvd and the 
Brahman party. He was now no despicable oppo- 
nent;, but the master of a large territory, and the real 
chief of his party; for Yeshvant E^vHdbh^de, though 
nominally the Sendpati, was half-witted, and showed 
himself possessed of none of those qualities which 
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are requisite for a leader in dangerous times. He 
had an ally^ toOj in Edglioji Blionsla^ who was then 
tho greatest rival the Peshva had ; but Baji Euv^s 
power had of late increased to an incredible degree. 
At the head of his, Sindians, and HolkaPs armies he 
had reached the gates of Dehli j his old enemy tho 
Nizam had been totally defeated and forced to come 
to terms; Nhdir ShdVs invasion alone had checked 
for a time his victorious career. When, however, 
he was at the height of his success, he suddenly died, 

in April 1740 ; and Diimdii 
A.D. 17^0. , i .T . .1 . 1 

hoped that the moment he 

had longed for was come. 

He sided with Edghoji Bhonsla in pressing the 

claims of a connection but an enemy of the late 

B^^ji E^v to the post of Peshv^. This was Bdiptiji 

Ndik of Barilmati, a rich banker, and a disappointed 

creditor of the Peshvd^s. In spite of all opposition, 

Balaji, BiJji Eav’s son, succeeded to the vacant post, 

and Diim^iji consoled himself by making a most 

. ^ successful raid into Miilwd, 

a.d. 1742. 

. • , , This step, which Eaghoji 

Hhonsla induced him to take, led, however, eventu- 
ally to a reconciliation between BdMji Peshvd and 
Anand Edv Powdr, the latter of whom was author- 
ized by the former to permanently establish himself 
in Dhdr, and act there as a sentinel on the Gaikvad’s 
movements in Malw^. 

The next year E%hoji Bhonsla and Dam^iji entered 
ad 1743 4 Hakhan at the same time 

from opposite directions 
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wliilo tlie Pesliv awas in Bengal, but his rapid 
return and the defeat of Rdghoji's troops speedily put 
an end to the schemes of the two allies, and shortly 
after the Peshvd bought over the more formidable of 
his opponents by allowing him to collect the revenues 
of Lower Bengal. Dfimaji remained some time long- 
er in the Daldian, without, however, effecting any- 
thing, and his presence was much required at home. 

Bdpilji Ndik, who had also come to terms with 
Balaji, had invaded Gujarat and attacked and burnt 
Songad, but had been forced to retire on the ap- 
proach of Rang’oji ; Momin Khdn, too, had died, and 
Fidd-ud-din, ajopointed acting viceroy, had summon- 
ed Muftakhir Khan and Sher Khan Bdbi to his as- 
sistance, had attacked and defeated Rangoji, and 
had* forced him to surrender Borsad and Viramgdm. 

Just previous to Ddmdji’s return matters took a 
more favourable turn. Fidd-ud-din fled the country, 
Rangoji captured Petlad, and Khande Rdv Gdikvdd 
established his brother’s rights in the city of Ah- 
raadabdd. In 1744 Jawan Mard Khdn Bdbi, who 
after Momin Khdn’s death had become the most 
considerable noblo in Gujarat, and had refused to ac- 
knowledge Muftakhir Khdn as viceroy, ventured to 
oppose the Marathas. He called to his assistance 
Abdul Aziz Khdn, chief of Juner, who thereupon 
invaded Gujarat with Fateh 
A.D. 1744. Y ^-|3 Khdn, commander of 

the fort of Malhdr, and Rastam Rdv Mardthd. But 
Devdji Tdkpir fell upon them at Anklesvara and 
put their army to rout, killing Abdul Aziz. Fakhr- 
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tid-daula was next appointed viceroy, but was de- 
feated and made prisoner by Jawdn Mard Kh^n B^bi, 
who came to terms with Eangoji. What followed is 
uncertain : Diim^ji on bis return from the Dakban 
disgraced Eangoji, threw over an alliance made with 
Fakbr-nd-dauld, continued bis old alliance with 
Momin Kbin^s bouse, and bestowed on bis brother 
Kbande E^v Gaikvdd, whose self-interested policy 
probably deserved punishment rather than reward, 
the fort of Borsad and the districts of Mi^Jd and 
Borsad, which had been ceded by Fakbr-ud-dauld. 
Of Eangoji it remains but to tell that in 1749 he 
sided once again with Fakhr-ud-daula, retook the 
fort of Borsad, and was there besieged by the two 
brothers Gdikvad and made prisoner. 

But events were about to occur in the Dakhan 
a.d. 1749. which would induce Dfim^ji 

to enter into his contest with 
the Pesbv^. In a.d. 174-9 numerous intn’o-up-s 
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Pesliv^i demanded of Yeslivanfc Rav Ddbidde one- 
lialf of his possessions in Gujarat, which of course 
Damaji refused to surrender. The same year the 
latter was called upon by the Rdni Tard Bdi to rescue 
the young Rajdl of Sdtar^ from the Peshvii^s thraldom, 
and the whole Mar^tha nation from the dominion of 
the Brahman party, and he quickly answered the 
call. 

The next chapter will tell how D^mdji became 
the Peshv^’s prisoner, how he agreed to surrender 
half his possessions provided he were aided in taking 
Ahmaditbadand turning the Moghuls out of Gujarat, 
how he deprived the Babis of their possessions, and 
how he carried on his rule prosperously till a great 
misfortune overtook him just before he died. 


jVoJe p. 88. — The popular account is that two MSrvStlis sent 
to Dukvlr for tho pui*poso of killing Pilaji pretended to he engaged 
in a violent quarrel at tho moment tho Ghkv&d was passing. He 
naturally came up to part them, when the two turned on him and 
killed him. 

Note p. 39. — ICantdji still held hi.s share in the revenues of 

Gqlantt at this time. , , - * 
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CHAPTER. VII. 


dImAJI aXlKVlp GETS THE BETTER OE THE MOGHULS^ 
BUT IS SUBDUED BY THE PESHVl. 

Tlie Riini Tdrii Bai^ after summoning Ddmtiji to 

A D 1761 person 

of lier grandson Rdjd Edma, 
wlio had been proclaimed Shahu^s successor^ and, tak- 
ing advantage of the Peshvd’s absence at Anrangd- 
bdd, shut herself up in the fort of Satdrd. Hdmaji 
hastened to her relief with an army of 15,000 men, 
which he brought down from Songad through the 
Salpi Pass. The Peshvli^s officers, though they had 
assembled 20,000 men, fell back before him on 
Niinb, where Dumdji caught them up and defeated 
them. He afterwards joined the Rani, and the Prati- 
nidhi was won over to their cause. The Peshvd 
Bdldji, when he heard the news, hurried back from 
Aurangdbdd, and arrived to find that the great 
danger he had apprehended was passed. Nan& 
Pdrandhare had attacked and driven back the Guja- 
rdt troops to Jore Khora, whore they vainly waited 
for the Pratinidhfis promised aid, and for reinforce- 
ments from their own province. Alarmed at the 
near approach of the subheddr of the Kohkana, 
Shankardji Pant, Ddmdji offered to treat with the 
Peshvd, who with fair promises enticed him into 
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Ills neiglibourlioocl;, and tlien contrived to effect Hs 
arrest, DSmaji was at once called upon to pay np 
the arrears due from Gujardt by the Seniipati, and 
to cede a portion of his territory; and when he urged 
that he could not do this, as he was merely the 
mutdlik of Ddbh4de, the Peshv^i suddenly seized 
several members of the Dabhiide and Gdikv^d 
family then at Talegdm, and plundered DamdjPs 
camp. The unfortunate chief and his minister, 
Ramachandra Baswant, were confined in Poona; his 
eldest son, Say^ji, was also sent to Mangalav^dd ; but 
Govind Ihiv and Pate Sing, the younger members 
of the family, remained safe with Tard Bal at Sfddr^. 

Since the death of Pilaji no such misfortune had 
befallen the Gilikvfuls, but, as on that occasion, they 
kept up a brave heart. The ministei’^s cousin 
Bdldji Yamdji assembled the pdyas, paiTcds, and 
hmdvisddr.s at Songad, and there placed Keddrji 
Gdikvad at their head. 

The dues from Broach were collected; one-third 
of the revenues of Surat was extracted from Safdar 
Khdn, who had become governor of the city through 
the assistance of the Marathus, though, to be sure, the 
following year Edghoba succeeded in diverting half 
the proceeds to the Peshvd, and in 1759 the yearly 
sum of which the unfortunate town was mulcted 
had to be divided among the Peshvd, the Gaikvad, 
and the English; Shankaraji Koshava Phadke, subha 
of Bassein, who had invaded the Surat atMlidvisi and 
besieged Parnerd,, was driven back in ignominious 
flight ; and finally the hearty attempt made by the 





PesKva^s brother Eaglmiia til to annex Gujarat 
was frustrated^ though he did take possession of the 
Revd and Mahi K4nt^ districts. Tho conduct of one 
G^ikv^d only, D^mdji^s own brother IChande Ediv 
gave cause for uneasiness^ and threw confusion into 
the counsels of his party. He longed^ therefore, for 
release from his imprisonment, which had become 
veiy strict since tho escape of his ministei*, 
Bdmachandra, for since that time he had been laden 
with irons 3 he recognized that there was real 
danger in the Peshva^s move when the latter had 
granted the sanads for half Gujardt to the Sendpati, 
whose claims if recognized by the Bdjd might upsef 
his own authority ; and he saw perhaps that alone 
he could not win Gujarat from the Moghuls. Tho 
Peshvd, too, was ready to come to terms after his 

brother Edghobd's partial 
A.D. 1751 - 62 . ... i. 

failure, so the two chiefs 

made an agreement by which the whole of the 
future history of Gujardt was to be influenced. 

Before stating its terms, it must be explained that 
though after the defeat of 1731 Pildji had promised 
to pay half the revenues of his conquests to the 
Eajd through the Peshvd, neither he nor Damdji 
had ever done so, even if pei’haps, at irregular 
intervals, certain sums had been paid. It should 
also be noted that before coming, to terms Bamdji 
had expended in bribes to various officials over a 
, ffikh of rupees. As arrears he now promised to pay 
fifteen Idkhs (the year after his release he did pay 
7,90,000 rupees) j he agreed to maintain 10,000 horse, 
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and to aid tlie Pesliva wlien called on to do so ^ Hs 
yearly tribute was fixed at five liiklis and twenty- 


five tliousand rupees, besides a sum for tlie main- 
tenance of the Diibhdde family, which, politically 
speaking, was thrown over. Above all, he consented 
to part with one-half his dominions, and to account 
for all future conquests in money or in land at the 
same rate. In return the Peshvd bound himself to 
assist Damaji in the capture of Ahmaddbdd, and in the 
expulsion from Gujarat of the Moghul government. 

In AppendixIV. alist is given ofthe territories which 
fell to the Gaik V ad by thi.s arrangement, territories 
which exceeded in income the Peshva's half, becau.se 
the latter did not know tho locality so well as the 
Gaikvad did. Prom this date the Gaikvad either paid 
his tribute or fell into arrears, in which case a close 
account was kept, though occasional remissions were 
made for good causes. The subordination of the 
Gaikvdd was thus strikingly asserted. But it needed 
one more struggle and defeat to rivet it firmly; and. 
after this event, which occurred just before Ddmdjfis 
death, the sanad for the appointment of each fre.sh 
Gaikvad was practically granted by the Poshva, who 
enforced a varying nazardna. (See Appendije VI,) 

Though they became subordinate and tributary, 
the G^ikvads never heartily entered into the confe- 
deracy of states of which the Poona court was the 
centre, nor were they ever reconciled to the Peshvds. 
Daradji and Pate Sing, as will be seen;' sided with 
Raghunath Rdv in opposing the legitimate Peshvas, 
and the latter sided with the English when 
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enterea into their course of rivalry with the Peshva, 
^ovmd Rdv was saved by the British Government 
from political aDnihilation, and tho administration of 
his successor delivered itself over to the same go- 
vernment, rather than fall under the care of Sindia, 
Holkar, or the Peshvii. This digression is necessary 
in order that it may at once be understood how 
bitter the struggle was which has jiist been described, 
and how gi*eat were its consequences. 

The partition of Gujarat took place either during, 

. or immediately after, the 

Grant-Duff A,mT 755 ?^ release of Ddmiiji, and in 
A,D. 1753 the combined Ma- 
rathi armies, led by Ddm^ji, Raghun^th Rav, HoT- 
kar, Jay^ji Sindia, Pow^r, and others, such as Vithal 
Sivadev and ISTdrii Shankara, undertook the siege of 
Ahmad^b^d, The old capital of the Musalm^n kings 
and Moghul viceroys was bravely defended by Jaw^n 
Mard Kh^n Babi ; and Raghun^th Rdv, whose army 
consisted of thirty or forty thousand horse, was 
forced regularly to invest it. he on the senth n-nrl 
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tedious siege of many -months Jaw&u Hard Khdu 
Bdbi surrendered Ahmad abad^ on condition that he 
and his brothers should hold free of any tribute the 
lands they then held. Mohobat Khdn at that time 
had Jundgad in Kdthidvad, Khdn Daur4n Khdn 
Kheda, Sardar Muhammad Khan Bdlasinor, and 
Jawan Hard Khdn himself held in jdgir the Panoh 
Mahals, Patan, Visalnagar, Vadanagar, Yijdphr, and 
Sami Bfddhanpur, -with other districts® north of Ah- 
maddbdd. These all were solemnly guaranteed to 
the Babi family by the Mardthd chiefs, and on these 
terms the last link between Gujarat and the Moghuls 
was snapped. That portion of the country which 
fell to the share of Ddmaji was valued at Es. 24,72,500 
revenue, besides some lands which were assigned to 
his family, worth Rs. 3,00,500, and half the tribute 
arising from Kdthidvad. 

When the conquest of Ahmaddbdd had been con- 
cluded and the settlement made, Edghoba turned 
away to a campaigu in Hindustan, leaving Ahmadd- 
bad in the charge of an agent named Shripat R4v, ■ 
all but one gate, which Ddmaji retained. The latter 
soon took Kapadvanj from Sher Khdn Bdbi, and was 
vainly endearouring to I’epress the Kolis in the 
neighbourhood, when he was informed that Momiri 
Klian, the navdb of Cambay, bad turned the Peshvd^s 
agent out of Ahmadabdd and occupied it himself, A 

second siege was found ne- 

A.,D. 1/56, or 17o/. j Ti^ • - 17-1 / , 

cessary, and Momin Khdn^s 

departure was, after all, bought rather than enforced, 
must not, however, be supposed from this une^- ■ 

9412 
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pected act of vigour that the Musalmdns had auy 
longer the wish or the power to shake the Mardthti 
rule in Gujarat. ' 

In A.D. 1760 Damaji was one of the many Marathi 
chiefs who took part in the disastrous battle of Pdni- 
pat^ one of the few who returned from it uninjured 
to his home. He played^, notwithstanding^ a credit- 
able part in the final act of that bloody drama. He did 
a.d. 1/60. not leave the field till after 

7th January 1/61. Malhdr Mv Holkar had 
deserted it, and in the early part of the day his cavalry 
and that of Ibrahim Khan had fallen on the Rohillas 
who formed the right wing of Ahmad Shdh^sarmy, and 
left eight thousand of them dead on the scene of action, 
Hamdji returned to Gujarat as full of vigour as 
ever, and for several years was engaged in ceaseless 
wars, w hich ended in the expulsion of the Bdbi family— 
who with others had risen against the Mardthds in , ' 
their time of trouble — from all their possessions 
cept their ancestral property of Sami Eddhanpdr. 
First he aided the Peshva^s agent in punishing Momin 
Khduj next he made Visalnagar his head-quarter.? 

^ and took Khedd y he then moved to Patan, out of 
which he turned Jaw^n Mard Khdn, and made of 
this old seat of the Anahilavadd kings his 
A.i). 1763. capital, in the place of Son^ 

go-d. In short, between the 
years 1763 and 1 766 he dispossessed the children of 
Kamdhud-din Bdbi of Patan, Visalnagar, Yadana- 
gar, Kherdlu, Bijdpilr, and all they had.’ Subse- 
quently, of thq nine districts thus conquered there' ' 
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were granted in saranjam to the Gdikvad by the 
Pe,shva Kheruluj Raozaiipiir^ Bijapur, Dhamni, and 
Maiijpurj he himself retaining Patan^ Yadanagar, Yi- 
salnagar, and Sidhpnr. In this way were added to 
the Gaikv^iths territory some of the finest districts 
he still posses.seSj but these wars do not comprehend 
all which Dainuji waged. His conquests in Kathia- 
vad will he noticed elsewhere ; his victory in 1 751 
over the Rhatod Rajd of Idar, the relation of that 
vile Abhi Sing who had murdered his father*, 
has been passed over, though it seems certain that 
lant for the jealon.sy of the Peshva the country of 
Ida r might have been annexed.^ 

We are forced to leave these wars to consider what 
Ddmdji did abroad between 1761 and 1768, and to 
trace the growth of the ullianco between Damaji and 
llaghundth Rdv, which had probably sprung up dur* 
iiig the siege of Ahmaddbad, and which subsequently 
resulted in the third great defeat inflicted by the 
Peshvd on the Gaik vad, and, worse than that, in the 
friendship between the Gdikvdds and Raghundth Rdv 
and his son Biiji Rdv, which was to bear such evil 
fruit for the former daring many long years. 

Baldji Peshvd, as is well known, did not long 
survive the disaster at Pdnipatj and was succeeded 
by his son Madhav Rav, then a youth of seventeen, 
but of sufficient vigour of mind to make him wish to 
shake off the yoke of his uncle Raghunath Rdv, the 
regent. At first he was unsuccessful, but his very 
failure laid the foundations of a lasting ill-will be- 
tween Raglioba and his brother’s family. 
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The Nizam attempted to make use of these dis- 
sensions and the calamity -which had overtaken the 
MarathSsj but for the time the uncle and nephe-w 
combined to oppose the invasion of the Musal- 

The campaign of 1 763 ended in the total defeat of 
theNizarn at Tdndulza, on the God^vain ; and Diimaji^s 
horse, -which had followed Raghunuth Rdv through 
the vicissitudes of the war, and had aided in looting 
the suburbs of Haidar^bad, distinguished itself 
greatly on this occasion, for one of the troopers killed 
the Nizdm^s prime minister. Raja Partdbvat. It was 
for this service, some think, that the Rdjd of 
Sdtdrd bestowed on Damdji the title of Sena Khas 
Khel. 

When this danger was over, the gulf between the 
•Peshvd and his uncle grew wider than ever, as the 
former insisted on himself conducting a great expe- 
dition into the Karnataka, and the latter was urged 
to cairy out all kinds of ambitious plans by the 
counsels of his unscrupulous wife Anandi Bdl. 
Damdji, according to his old policy, supported 
Raghundth against the reigning Peshva, and in the 
battle of Ghodnadi greatly contributed to a victory 
over the Peshva’s troops, headed by Mirajkar (Pat- 
vardhan) and Janoji Bhohsla. And, as time went 
on, his open hostility to Mddhav Rav brought on 
him the heavy anger of the most able of all the 
P.eshvds, which was soon to result in severe punish- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, on the grounds that the partition of 


Gnjar^it had been too favourable to the G^ikvad, 
there were taken from him six mahdls (see Af- 
imndix V.) worth two lakhs and fifty-four thousand 
rupees. 

In 1768 Raghundth R^v, who was now at open 
strife with his nephew, assembled a force of 16,000 
men at Dhodap, in the Ohandor range, and Ddmdji 
sent a body of cavalry to his aid, under the com- 
mand of Govind Rav, his eldest son. 

The Peshvd moved his force against them, and 
after driving them into the fort of Dhodap compelled 
them to surrender at discretion, and took both 
Raghunath Rtiv and Govind Ruv prisoners to 
Poona. 

This was the third and last gTeat defeat the 
Gaikvad sufiered at the hands of the Peshv^, and 
the terms exacted from him were severe. For his 
rebellion he was fined 23,25,000 rupees, and his 
arrears of tribute for three years preceding were 
fixed at 15,75,000 rupees. The six raah^ls lately 
taken from him were restored, but for the future 
this tribute was raised from 5,25,000 to 7,79,000 
rupees — that is, by the rated value of the mahals. 
His military service was indeed reduced to three or 
four thousand cavalry, but in future it was to be 
clearly understood that the service was to be a 
reality, and the tribute to be regularly paid. 

But a worse misfortune was now to befall the 
^ Gdikvdds. Before“ the a- 

greement had been finally 

ittled Damdji died in consequence, it is said, of an 
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Note 8 , p. 53, — At the time of the taking of Alimai 
the Hdjii of Iclar, seems to have acknowledged Ihi 
the Peshvfi, and to have snrrendored to Rnghiuifdh 
Bijdphr, halfofthe Morara half of Bayer, and ' 
Previous to this, Bid Sing liad combined with his 
Hard Khdn Bdbi in opposing the Mavathas, but in a 
Borsad he foil into an ambuscade and was made pris 
Meanwhile his brother Anand Sing fell jlghtii 
B<ehwar Riijpftts of Idav, and the State was reduce 
.condition. Aftp a time Jl U Sing escaped from D 
and recovered idar in about a.d. 1740. But aft 
pdmdji from Pdnipat that chief reduced the BhCt 
Idar to tho station of tributaries. A later partial c 
State in a.d. 178S-9 is doscribod in Forbes’s Bds li 
Note '‘j p, 6(J,— Tho popular and dramatic story- 
fell a victim to the plots of his enemies. These 
old man of reverend aspect who i)romi.sed to sho^ 
making gold. He then apparently induced the 
himself up in a room where a charcoal fire -wa 
result being that he was asphyxiated. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GOVIND EAV AlTD FATE SING STRUGGLE FOR THE ^GADl ’ 
— THE LATTER WINS, AND BECOMES THE ALLY OF THE 
BRITISH AGAINST THE PESHVA. 

With the death of Ddmuji ended for a period the 
growth of the Gaikv^tPs power; no new provinces 
wore added to his territory; the Peshvds, though 
themselves smitten by the internal disease which 
almost extinguished the Baroda State, were able by 
degrees to thrust it into an abjectly subordinate 
position; and though Pato Sing was a shifty, pru- 
dent prince, the opposition which he met neutralized 
his powers to a very great extent, while the other 
ruling Gdikvfids fell far short of the founders of the 
family in resolution and mental abilities. The source 
of the decline we have to trace was undoubtedly this, 
that the GaikvticVs house was for the future to be 
divided against itself, and its history to be a record 
of family quarrels. But another evil must be taken 
into consideration, the conquest of Gnjardt was purely 
the result of those military qualities in which tlie 
Maratlias excelled, but those qualities wei'e not sup- 
plemented by others which might have led to the pros- 
perous retention of the acquired territories. When 
the stream of military adventurers from the Dakhan 
dried up, the Mariitha soldier was replaced by mei'r 
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cenaries of tlio worst possible type. The reveime 
of the State were for the most part devoted to the 
maintenance of the military class; but when that class 

^ ^®Game effete the revenues were no longer applied to 

r the sole and not very exalted object the Marathas 

had first in view. It is true that this led to the 
increase of the head of the State^ for instead of being 
a comm 9 ,ading officer the Gdikviid became a Eajii 
with sovereign powers, bathe was no longer sup- 
ported by Mardthd warriors with the will and power 
to widen boundaries and increase tributes. It is ; 

also true that with Govind R4v Gdikv^d there proba- ^ 

bly carn^ in an influx of Brdhman skill, but it is j 

questionable if even then there was made an approach 
to a moderately good government, such as might foster 
the well-being of the masses. The collection of the 
taxes within the boundaries of the State, and of the 
tribute from the petty chiefs beyond, the expendituro 
of the money so collected, the administration of civil 
and criminal justice, the furtherance of public works ! 
of general utility — did the Gfiikviid government so \ 
deal with these and cognate matters as to strengthen 
theirr ule ? This is what we must consider when ^ 

we pass on to the time when the English power ' 

supplanted that of the Peshva in Gujariit and 
elsewhere. 

D^m^ji^s oldest son, Sayaji, was born to him by his ^ 

second wife, K^si Bdf, while Go vind Ra v was his off, ' 

spring by his first wife, Manu Bai, so that both had 1 

pretensions to the gadj^ which might be recognized -4 

at Poona^ an<d M^dhay R4v Peshva was quite capable | 
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of taking advantage of this circumstance to make 
his own terms for the nomination. Sayaji is repre- 
sented to have been almost an imbecile; and he was 
therefore no match for Govind Riivj though the 
latter had a weak, vacillating mind. But his claims 
were supported, from interested motives, by ayounger 
bi’other, named Fate Sing, a person of a remarkably 
ambitious turn of mind, a quick, crafty, decided 
prince, who could carry out a campaign with as 
much ability as he could hold his own in a political 
contest.^ 

At the moment of DamajFs death Fate Sing, 
who was in Gujarat, hastened to secure Baroda, and 
he never loosed his hold of this town, which, by 
reason of the events soon to occur, became the centre 
of interest to the two contending parties, and then — 
perhaps therefore — eventually the capital of the 
State. Govind R^iv was still a prisoner at large in 
Poona, whither ho had been taken after the defeat at 
Phodap, and owing to his timely presence he 
obtained from the Peshva his recognition to the 
succession after promising to pay fifty and a half 
Idkhs of money — that is, the fine for the rebellion, 
the last year’s tribute, twenty lakhs as nazardn^, 
one lakh for the Bdbi mahdls, and fifty thousand 
rupees to be distributed among the officials. 

But in 1771 Fate Sing, who had strengthened 
himself at home, came to Poona and obtained a re 
versal of this decision. Say^ji Bdv was named Sena 
Kh^s Khel, and he himself Mutdlik, on about the 

terms granted to Govind R^v.^ 






The brothers thus became bitter enemies^ and, to 
add to tbe discord^ another member of the family 
became a partizau. Pilaji Gdikvdd, as may be rc- 
membored, had a son called Ivhancle Kav, who on 
more than one occasion had given Dainaji trouble. 
This person had been made jagirddr of the dis- 
trict of Kadi by his father, and from the Pesliva he 
had received the title of Himmat Eahadur. By his 
intrigues he had wrested from JDaraaji the districts 
of Nadidd and Borsad^ and now he resolved to side 
with either of the two brothers as might best siiic 
his interests. 

In 1 772 Fate Sing returned from Poona to G njardt, 
but before doing so he made an agreement with the 
Pesliva which absolved him from the necessity of 
sending a contingent every year to Poona. Whenever 
his troops were not called out for foreign service he 
agreed to pay the Peshvd six lukhs and three- quarters^ 
and after a time it became the custom of the Gdikvdd 
not to furnish the Peshvd with any troops^ but to 
pay (or owe) him a round sum 0^14^54^000 rupees 
for tribute and remission of service. 

. Though Pate Sing pretended to be pleased with 
the terms allowed him by the Poona darbur^ in re- 
ality he distrusted the Brdlnnari party^ as he called itj 
andj foreseeing that some day the favour extended to 
him might be transferred to his brother, he sought the 
assistance of the English. His agent, Bdpilji, ineflPec- 
tually for the present, endeavoured to persuade Mr. 
Price, thfe ‘Chief .of Surat, to get the Bombay 
Government to furnish him with a small army, in 
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return for wliicli lie promised to give np the Brdlimans^ . 
share of the Surat pargan a. Though unsuccessful in. 
this matter, we find that soon after he made a treaty, 
notable as the first between aGdikvdd and the British. 

On the 18th November 1772 the British took by 
assaultthe fort of Broach, and dispossessed the nav4b 
of his city. Now Fate Sing was very anxious to get 
Broach that he might use it as his head-quarters iu 
his contest with his brother, and its capture had 
long been the ambition of the GdiMds. Pildji had 
resigned some of the districts he had conquered to 
get two-fifths of the Broach customs.^ Ddradji had 
made a bold attempt to take it from the Nizam, but 
had been prevented from doing so by the resolute 
defence of Nek Alam Khan, and by a rise of the 
Narmadd river, which put an end to the siege. He 
would, however, have renewed the attempt, if he 
had not been bought off by a grant, (never paid for 
more than a year or two, ) of three-fifths of the customs 
and revenues of Broach, and one-half those' of 
Jambusar and Ahmod. And finally, in the partition 
of Gujarat, B.voach and Koral had fallen to the 
Gdikvdd^s share. For these reasons Fate Sing 
offered the British six Idkhs a year for Broach, and 
revenues worth 60,000 rupees per annum out of his 
share in Surat, but the British refused these terms, 
and made the treaty above referred to, (I2th January 
] 773,) according to which the Gdikvdd retained his * 
three-fifths share, which was estimated at between ' 

SIX lakhs, (Mr. Elphiustoue's opinion,) and nine Idkhs 
(Captain Oarnac^s). 

C ' ' 
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Meanwhile, during the years 1772 and 1773, 
the brothers G^ikvad fought for the gadi, both 
unaided by the great powers who were soon to take 
an active and disastrous interest in their affairs, and 
Fate Sing was reduced to great straits, as his uncle 
Khande Rdv G^ikvdd, the jtigirddr of Kadi, who had 
at first espoused his cause, deserted him to support 
Govind Rdv. 

But great events were happening in the Dakhan. 
Jn November 1772 the wise Peshva Madhav Rav 
died, and very shortly after, his younger brother 
Ndrdyan Rdv, who had succeeded him, was murdered, 
at the instigation, or with the connivance, of his uncle. 
Baghundth Rav. If the latter hoped to win undis- 
turbed possession of the post of Peshva he was doomed 
to be disappointed, for in April 1774 the younger 
Mddhav Rdv was born, and a strong coalition of 
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undisputed Pesliv^^ lie was at Kulbargd, planning 
his foolish canipaign into the Karnataka. 

When Govind Rav sided with the T>ddd Sdheb, liis 
brother of course sought the aid of the ministers, 
who were now sending some cavalry to his assistance ; 
and Paulat Rav Sindia, who had at first promised 
to aid Govind Rdv, now abandoned his cause. It 
was most important, therefore, that he should get 
possession of Baroda before a general war began, 
and to accomplish this purpose he had applied to the 
English for support. Raghun^th Rdv, too, willingly 
turned to the same quarter for help, as he was now 
a mere fugitive with a paltry army for him, and had all 
the great MardthS lords banded against him. It 
was not, however, till the Cth of March 1 776 that the 
Bombay Government, who wished to make the terms 
of the agreement quite clear, concluded the treaty of 
Sumt, whereby they agreed to assist Raghundth Rdv 
on condition of acquiring Bassein, Salsette, and the 
districts round Surat, and of obtaining, through 
Raghundth Rdv^s persuasion, the Gdikvdd'^s .share of 
Rroach from Govind Rdv. 

^ It has already been noticed that both Peshvd and 
Gdikvdd attached great importance to the seaport 
towns of Surat, Broach, and Cambay, and made large 
saonfiees and efforts to get a share of their revenues. 
Ihis they did because these revenues were large* 
and the towns imposing; but it is not to bo supposed 
that their policy was dictated by a knowledge of 
commerce, its value, or the means to foster and in- 
crease It. Europeans, on the other hand, had a very 
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clear idea of the value of seaports, and the whole 
history of the growth of their power in India had been 
based on the acquisition of suitable ports on the 
coast. The prize dandled before the eyes of the 
Bombay Government by Edghobd was a real one ; but 
they did not sufficiently consider that this person 
had not perhaps the right or the power to grant it 
them, that they were going to take part in a civil 
■war with which they had no concern, and that their 
■ policy was as rash as it was immoral, and as foolish 
as it was unjust. In no long time the step they 
thus took placed the Bombay Government on bad 
^rms with Warren Hastings and the Council at 
Calcutta, so that the British, the Peshvds, and the 
Gdikvdds were soon fighting and tearing each other 
without any clear idea of the ends they had in view. 
Such a war could not be other than one of the most 
foolish and most barren that had ever been waged. 

Luckily it will not be necessary for us to study 
any portion of this campaign except that in which 
the brothers Gdikvad took an active share. The 
Poona army under Harinant Phadbp ■f-n-.'r.n;? „ 



I'outed his army with loss. This victory was mainly 
owing to the good generalship and local knowledge 
of Fate Singj whose prospects and reputation rose 
immediately. Eaghunath Edv’s army never re- 
covered the panic of this defeat during the whole 
campaign; the leader himself fled to Cambay, and 
thence joined the English at Surat, while Grovind 
Eiv and Khande R^v retreated in haste to the 
latter’s sti’onghold at Kapadvanj, whence at last they 
were able to ward " 

Sing inflicted on them. 


rd off the quick -following blows Fate 
- — m. So this astute chief con- 
tented himself with thoroughly reducing his uncle^S 
districts round Nadi^d, the possession of which was 
of real importance to him, while towards the English 
he behaved himself in a judiciously friendly way, as 
though some day he might be on their side. 

Colonel Keating with a small army joined R4- 
ghoM s still large but disorderly, unpaid, and ill- 
disciplined force near Cambay on the 19th April 
1775, and Govind Eitv also repaired to that place 
with some eight hundred foot and a few horse. But 
hate Smg had forced the j%ipdar of Kadi to side 
with him, and the two joined Haripant Phadke's 
ministerial army, which was mainly composed of 
cavalry. , ^ 

So late as tha 8rd of May Colonel Keating was not 
more than thirty miles distant from Cambay, when 
the hostile armies met. There were several engage- 
ments on the Sabarmaii, one on the VStrak river 
and again another before the allies, as Eaghunfth 
ESvand the English may be termed, entered Elied4 
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Ttere followed a battle at HaidarabM. But the 
nature of the campaign was now evident ; the British 
mfautiy always behaved steadily and well, their 
aitiUery was superior to that of their opponents, and 
a sort of victory was generaUy obtained, but no re- 
suits followed. The cavalry of the ministerial army 
when driven off retreated with great rapidity, and 
then kept teging about in the neighbou’rhood, with 
ew to devastate the country and cut off the sun. 

pletely they might be thrown into disorder after a 
lesolute charge, Eaghundth Edv's horse never dared 

. pursue them, or to act independently of the Bri- 
tisii guns, 

so tl. f s “P’tal was mulcted of 40,000 rupees, 

deserve On the other hand, not only did Eaghu- 
ndth Edv commit the most awful cruelties to obtain 
the money he wanted, but he lost a week in 
CO ec ing it.4 As he had by this timA 
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ting accompanied Eagliundtli B.dv to Broactj wliicli 
was reached on the 25th of May. Here the 
D^d^ Saheb^s troops mutinied for arrears of pay, 
Govind Eav refused to leave Gujarat till Baroda had 
been placed in his hands, and Colonel Keating 
found it necessary to give up his plan of a march on 
Poona. With the little energy he had left, he at- 
tempted on the 8th June to surprise the ministerial 
army by crossing the Narmada at the Bavapierah 
Pass, in the neighbourhood of which the enemy was 
encamped. But Eaghunath Eiv^s troops so impeded 
his movements that the surprise did not take place, 
though Haripant was forced to move off and leave 
Gujarat for good and all. Then the half-drowned 
British troops, amidst the torrents of an early mon- 
soon, just managed to win their way to Dabhai, while 
their Mar^thdi allies settled down at Bil^pdr, half- 
way between that town and Baroda. 

The ministerial army was nowhere ; the allies were 
in the neighbourhood of the capital. Govind Edv. 
urged them to seize it after the first break in the 
rains; but Fate Sing-, who was perfectly aware of the 
danger of his position, now resolved to change sides, 
and in policy as in war he was more than a match 
for his feeble elder brother. He persuaded Colonel 
Keating and Eaghundth Edv to throw over Govind 
Edv’s interests in the most barefaced manner ; and 
on the 8th of J uly he concluded a treaty with the 
English olRcer, who fancied he had great diplomatic 
abilities, promising to uphold Eaghundth Edv^s 
cause with 3,000 horse, to pay him a tribute of eight 



lakhs and to cede to the Bogliah pargaoSs of 
Bio^h Chifeh, Tanav, and Koral, provided Govind 
Bavhad no claims on him. To this rejected friend 
KSghob^ promised a jdgir of ten l&hs in the 
Bakhan-wheu he could gi-ant it him. In addition 
to other promises, Pate Sing pledged himself to par 
Rdghoba twenty-six Ifths in sixty days, a sum he 
very likely djd not possess. Unfortunately, durino- 
the war he had played an English officer a mischie” 
TOus trick, -he had induced him., under a false pro- 
fence of the danger of its falling into his ( Pate Sing’s) 

•* y s ands, to tear upan engagement he himself had 
privately signed, and bad then laughed at a proposal 

J ““St twe reputed of 

his fault, for Colonel Keating, who wanted^ortion 
of the money due to him by Eighohd for the pay of 
h.soTO troops, disbelievedallhis protests, andbullied 
him from the MusM Bigh with threats of bombard- 

lad bee, ‘“7’,.““ 80th of August ten ISkhs 

ad been actually extorted, though eyea that fraction 

such afrT ”77"^ ™ equivalents, 

such as jewels, elephants, and piece-goods. 


™ ‘le mother of 

it ?? ^ 

Forbos makes out that Fate Sing >yas full brother to Mdniji. 

==;.'z~=;-=St: 

IS, iivals of the Gdifcvad house, the jdgirddr of Kadi, audl 
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State creditors,— sure signs these that the weakness of the 
Giiikvacl State sprang from internal disorders. 

Note p. 61.—- The Gdikvdd’s acquisition of a share in the 
Broach revenues ha.s been variously dated 1744, after the battle of 
Anklesvara, and 1753. It may here he briefly noted that the 
British had many years previous to this established factories at 
Surat, Broach, and Cambay. A firman granting them privileges 
at Surat was dated the 25th June 1667, and the infringement of 
the rights granted by this firman led to quarrels with sevei'al 
rulers, and especially the Sidis of Jinjira. The latter were entrust- 
ed by the emperor with the protection of the sea trade, but in 
reality were pirates. Mr. Bourohier, who became Governor of 
Bombay in 1760, tried to gain the alliance of the Peshvd in a 
war on the coast pirates. Except in the expedition against 
Angria, however, no combination was effected, and on the 4th 
March 1759 the British took for themselves the castle of Snrat. 

Note *, p. 66. — A lively account of this campaign is given of it 
by a spectator, Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs. The de- 
scription of the steel-clad cavalry, of the wholesale self-immola- 
tion (trdgd) of the Bh&ts at NacliSd, and of many curious in- 
cidents and personages, is well worth reading. 

p. 68. — The Lovibond incident is given at length jn- 
Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, 
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ten more Ukhs ont nf\' ^ i, ^ thioat and getting 
regaining “Lrof ^ bond for th! 

a2ro\h2r2r2adte 

a^snr " 

acquired during ife progress ’■ad been 

luctantly obeyed for fbp r i • orders were re- 
to the first portion of ™*’' ■'aapcct 
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know when or where it would stop ' m,' 7''" ‘“ 

tween the Mariithds and the ^’■■■“g'g'lc be- 

but only deferred and anded, 
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both MarahSs and. English to tha“2th2o".tg 
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contest the Gaikvdd would be a valuable ally. 
Fate Sing^ too^ knew this, and made good use of his 
position. 

Before Raghunath Rdv and Colonel Keating left 
Gujardt they tried to bring Govind Edv to terms, but 
foolish advice led him to insist on receiving Ahmadd- 
bdd. He held six pargands, and refused to sur- 
render them for one-third of the Baroda State and the 
pi'omise of a jaglr in the Dakhan worth five Idkhs. 
In October he refused still better terms made him 
by Fate Sing, and a desultory war was kept up in- 
the neighbourhood of the capital, which the allies 
had now left. In 1776 we hear of Govind Rdv^s 
endeavours to annoy his brother from Ahmaddbdd; 
but in February 1778 his case must have indeed been 
a bad one, for in that year the Poona court recog- 
nized Fate Sing as Send Khds Khel.^ In fact every 
inducement was now hold out to the latter to side 
with the Peshvdj or more accurately Ndnd Phadndvis, 
against the Bombay Government, and he willingly 
accepted the favourable terms made him . His naMr 
for the title conferred on him was far the smallest on 
record, and did not exceed five lakhs. True, he paid 
up ten and a half Idkhs as arrears of tribute, and 
spent one Idkh in distributing douceurs among the 
P^^^ that he should not 

pay indemnity for service. 
Agreements between Fate and only four Idkhs of tri- 
1779, ami 1782. hute as long as the British 

were in Gujardt; and this 
was cqiiivaientto an annual remission of fcenlakhs. The 
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nnfortunate Govmd E^v by tbe year 1783 had gone 
to Pooaa, where perhaps he did receive a idgir 
md less probably, the two ISkhs promised to him 
by Fate Sing in 1778. The Jdgfrddr meanwhile 
managed to evade paying his nephew anything. 

- But one loss Fate Sing could not recover, and that 
was his share in the revenues of Broach ; for by the 
treaty of Pdrandhar (1st March 1776), which ratified 
the cessation of hostilities, the Honourable the East 
ndia Company obtained the whole of the Mardthd 
share m the city and pargand of Broach, and three 
Idkhs worth of territory iu its neighbourhood, while 
as pledges of the surrender, it retained till 1778 the 
pargands of Chikli and Koral and the town of Vainav 
It was certainly added that if the Gdikvdd oould 
prove that he had had no power to alienate any of 
his terntory without the Peshvd’s permission, the 

sZ“e7 F 1 be re- 

stored. Pate Sing, however, was far too cunning to 

make this plea, of which the Peshvd might suLe- 
quently make dangerous use ; so he simply argued 

which had not been given him, and on the same 
ground he demanded the portion of the twenty-siv 

NatuiaJly, he never was able to get one or the 
rther, though he got back Sdvali, and was at one 
too promised Pdlanpdr, Tunmori, BSlasinor and 
Ti^dr. But the Peshvd never fulfilled this promise 
and neither Pate Sing, nor Mdudji, nor Goriud mv 
ceased claming restitution, so that the discussion 
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continued till the Peshva^s fall, nearly forty years 
later. 

On the 30th March 1779, after war had broken 
out again between the Peshv^ and the Honourable 
Company, and the Bombay Government had suffered 
both d(ffeat and disgrace. Governor Hornby pro- 
posed to make use of Gujarat in the campaign, be- 
cause it was accessible from the sea for British vessels, 
and not divided from the Dakhan by precipitous 
ghats. Unlike the other great Mar^thd chiefs, the 
Gdikv^d would be a safe ally, because he was cut off 
• from the rest; and if the Peshvd was beaten there 
might be a partition of the country, the Peshvd's 
districts north of the Mahi going to an independent 
Gdikvdd, those south of the Tapti river to the English. 

So early was foreshadowed in the minds of the two 
allies, (for the original purpose had been Pate Singes, • 

in 1 7 7 2,) what was eventually to take place. Warren ' - " 
Hastings approved of the plan, and in the middle of 
December Colonel Goddard, a very different person 
from Colonel Keating, crossed the Tapti and took 

Dabhai from the Peshva at the opening of 1780 . Pate 

I.t January 1780. 

18th „ „ Phadnavls to hold firm to 

the Peshvd's side; but, what- 
ever his secret wishes might have been, he was con- ' 
strained by the proximity of the English army to 
sign a treaty at Kandila (Dabhai) on the 26th Jan- ’ 
uary 1 780, which was both offensive and defensive. 

He was to be'independent of the Pes^hvd, to aid the 
Briti.sli with three thousand cavalry, and to divide 
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Gujarat with the Honourable Company. He was 
also to cede Sinnor and some territory in the Surat 
aththdvisi on the day of the capture of Ahmadabad 
from the Peshv^.*^ 

No sooner were these terms agreed upon than God- 
dard marched on Ahmaddbad and took it by assault 
(15th February 1780), whereupon it was handed 
over to Fate Sing, who gave in exchange certain por- 
tions of the Surat aththdvtsi, excepting Songad. 
Goddard then turned to meet Sindia's and Holkar^s 
troops, which had crossed the Narmada towards the 
end of February, ineffectually threatening Dabhai. 
There followed some feints and manoeuvres between 
Sindiaand Goddard in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Baroda, and on the 2nd and the 19th April God- 
dard made attempts, which were only partly suc- 
cessful, to surprise Sindia by night attacks, while 
the latter was encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Pavdgad, the hill-fort that from a distance of twenty 
miles overlooks the plain in which Baroda is 
situated. Little else of consequence happened 
before the rains of this year, if we except the 
taking of Parnera and. two other hill-forts near 
Dam^n. When hostilities were renewed at their 
close. Fate Sing proved himself an eflucient and will- 
ing ally in the defence of Gujar^it ; for to the end of 
the campaign he placed at the disposal of the British 
- .a force of five thousand cavalry, commanded by his 
brother Mandji Gdikvdd,® 

The year 1781 was marked by more than one 
serious disaster to the British arms in the Konkana, 
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and^ though before the previous year had ended Bas- 
sein had been captured^ a gi'eat danger threatened 
the Honoui'able Company. Haidar A'li, who had 
lately gained a victory over a British detachment, 
the Niz^m and all the Mardthd chiefs were scheming 
to effect a combination against the power of the 
English. The latter consequently felt it imperative 
on them to detach, if possible, the Mar^thds from 
this confederacy, that they might meet the enemy 
they most dreaded on more equal terms. 

For some time they hoped to make a favourable 
agreement with N^na Phadndvls through the nego- 
tiations of General Goddard, whose position in Guja- 
r&t, strengthened as it was by Fate Sing and Edgho- 
b4, was certainly a powerful one. But a stroke of for- 
tune — the utter rout of Sindians army — afforded them 
a still more eligible means of bringing their difficult 
task to an end, Mahdddji Sindia after his defeat 
made separate terms for himself with the British 
Government, and then volunteered to mediate 
between his late foes and the Poona court, for he 
saw the importance of acquiring, by the line he thus 
took up, a position equal or superior to that of the 
central authority of the Mar^thds. The result was 
the treaty of S£bdf, concluded on the 1 7th May 1782, 
though not ratified by both parties till some time 
after, a treaty which brought no advantage to Fate 
Sing. In j ustice it should be allowed that if one thing 
more than another hindered the British from making 
this to them most advantageous treaty, it was the ne- 
cessity of cancelling their agreement with the Gdikvdd 



by tlie surrender to the Peshv^ of the city of Ah- 
maddb^id. The upshot of the whole, however, was 
this, that after a five years^ war Fate Sing was to be 
left in full possession of all the territory he pos- 
sessed at its commencement, and of the territories 
ceded by the treaty of Pnrandhar, while the Peshva 
was not to claim from him any arrears of tribute 
which had fallen due during the continuance of the 
war, though for the future he had a right to expect the 
usual service. Broach the Gdikvdd did nob recover, 
for it was made over to Sindia by his new friends, and 
was placed under the management of Bhdskar R4v, 
For the next few years Fate Sing was left in undis- 
turbed enjoyment of his territories j and during this 
interval, though there is nothing special to note, we 
may imagine him as conducting his affairs with his 
usual cleverness and prudence. His administration 
was marked by an almost sordid parsimony. But one 
branch of expenditure must be noticed with regret — 
the establishment of a body of foreign mercenaries, 
Arabs and others, who were shortly to bring on the 
State disaster and ruin. There were perhaps dark 
traits of jealousy and cruelty in his character which 
have not been given in this history; but in the main 
he'.was one of the rulers to whom the Gdikvdd House 
owes its continued life and prosperity, for he deftly 
steered the bark of the State through a time of 
' great danger, and extricated it from its difficulties 
with trifling loss. 

Fate Sing died on the 21st December 1789, from 
an accidental fall from the upper story of his palace, 
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and it miglat be supposed that he would certainly be 
succeeded by his brother Govind Bdv, But, in 
spite of the loud remonstrances of this luckless and 
rather foolish person, and of the support he for some 
time received from Sindia, with whom he had long 
had connection, the Poona darbar favoured the 
claims of 'Man^ji Gdikvad, who was accordingly 
installed as regent for Sayaji. He did not, of course, 
get the post without making certain promises-r-the 
payment of a nazar of 33,13,000 rupees and of Pate 
Sing's ai'rears, amounting to thirty-six Mkhs j — or, 
according to some Marithd manuscripts, the payment 
of a sum of sixty Idkhs in four years, in instalments 
of fifteen lakhs. 

Though Siudia after a time abandoned Govind 
R^v's cause, the latter kept on claiming his rights 
till, on the 1st August 1.793, Mdujiji died. Even , 
theii Govind Eav did not get to the gadi unopposed, 
for the Poona people detained him till he had 
agreed to the following monstrous terms : — Mdn^ji 
still owed twenty Idkhs, and he was to take 
up the debt j his nazar was to be the largest on 
record, — as Pate Sing's had been the smallest, — that 
is, 56,38,000 impeesj during the past three years 
neither tribute nor remission of service had been paid^ . ■ 
and the two, ashas been stated, amounted tol4,54i,GOO 
rupees a year, so that 43,62,000 rupees were owing 
on this score. He was therefore ordered to surren- 
der all the jewels, money, and clothes he could find 
in the Baroda palace j to restore Sdvali, which had ' 
been given to- Pate Sing; to give the Peshvd three 
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elepliants, fiveliorses, and jewels worth one Idkh; and 

let this be carefully noted — to fart with all tlie 

Gdikvdd's territories south of the Tafti river ^ and 
ivith his share of the customs of the city of Surat. 

In short, Ndnd Pliadnd^yls had resolved to ruin 
the Gdikvdd family by the dismemberment of the 
Baroda State, and he would certainly have carried 
out his purpose if the British had not interfered to 
save their old ally. They peremptorily informed 
the Poona darbdr that, according to the terms of 
the Sdlbai treaty, the possessions of the Gdikvdd 
were to be left intact, and that all thoughts of an- 
nexing any portion of his territory must be aban- 
doned. The Peshva never again found an opportu- 
nity for doing his hereditary foe an injury, and the 
'British have rendered many a fresh service to the 
■ Baroda State, though none perhaps has equalled the 
one just described, for which no adequate return 
ever has been or could be made. 

Note S p. 71.— Saydji H&v was still alive at tMs time. 

Note p. 74— Ho final exoltango of this treaty was made 
between the Supreme Government and Pate Sing, though it was 
ratified by the former. It was cancelled by the treaty of Salbai. 

Note s, p.74.— Captain Eavlo was at this time appointed the first 
Besidont Agent at the Baroda Court. He was however recalled 
after the treaty of B&lhfii was signed, and his brief term of office 
w not distinguished by any iiartioular merit. 
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GOYIND eXy^S BEIGN. 

Perhaps the strong and parsimonious rule of Pate 
Sing might, if it had been prolonged, have preserved 
the State from some of the terrible evils -which it 
was now to encounter j but his successors Govind 
Bdv, i-nand Bav, and the youthful Fate Sing were 
weak men, in whose times all real power passed into 
the hands of ministers. The rivalries and ambitions 
of these men were far more injurious to the State 
than even the narrow selfishness of a determined ruler 
like Saydji Rdv, who succeeded the three above- 
mentioned princes. But the counsels of interested 
advisers wrought less harm than the low and cruel ; ; 
plots of the members of the Gdikvdd family itself, 
who gave too willing an ear to their suggestions. 
Ddmdji and his brother did each other injury, and, as' 
we have seen, for years Fate Sing, Govind Rdv, and 
Mdndji by their internecine strife played into the 
hands of their enemy the Peshvd; but the evil was . 
intensified after their time— son strove against 
father, brother against brother, cousin against 
cousin, while wives and mothers pushed the interests 
of their husbands and sons with an entire disregard i 
of justice or the common good of the family. The 
story which has now to be told is therefore a 
gloomy one. 
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Before passing on to some of the chief incidents of 
Govind Rdv’s reign, it must bo clearly understoodthat 
the change his succession brought with it amounted 
almost to a revolution. Govind Rav and his brothers 
had been fighting against each other for many years, 
and when the deaths of Rate Sing and Mdnaji de- 
stroyed the hopes of their party the latter could 
expect no mercy at the hands of the new ruler. 
Govind Rdv accordingly not only turned out the old 
ministers, but, as he was at first the humble servant 
of the Poona court, he brought with him from the 
Dakhan, v/-here he had long resided, new servants, the 
ancestors of several of the present Sarddrs, and among 
others- the Mozumddr and the Phadnavis. He also 
opened the way to greatness to a Parbhu family, of 
whom the first and most conspicuous members were 
Edvji Appdji, the Divdn, and his brother Bdbdji, 
who in time became the commander of the State 
army. The Baroda State also became more ame- 
nable to the dictates of the Peshva than it had ever 
been, and this tendency towards passive obedience 
would probably have become still more marked, if in 
the struggle between the British and the Peshvd the 
Gdikvdd had not been forced by circumstances to 
side with the former, to his lasting gain. The Statens 
continually increasing pecuniary embarrassments 
during Govind Edv's reign probably forced it into 
this abject position, and these embari’assments were 
mainly the result of the huge debt due to the Peshvd. 
For instance, by an agreement made in 1797, we find 
that Govind E^v had paid the Peshv^ Hs. 78,83,212, 
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that he had been excused from paying sixty l^khs, 
and that he still owed Rs. 39;82j789. 

For want of space no allusion can be made in this 
history to the great wars which Were being waged 
in India during the latter portion of the 18th century. 
Yet every event that took place influencedthe fortunes 
of the G-dikv^d j during the fit of non-interference 
in British policy the influence of the Poona court ' 
weighed heavily on him, and the thorough success 
of British arms in Mysore alone enabled the Govern- 
ment to fight the Peshvd with success, and to take, 
his place in Gujardt. In MaMr^shtra itself much 
depended on theresultof the rivalry between Mahdd^ji 
Sindia and Ndnd Phadndvls, for the' former aimed at 
self-aggrandizement even at the cost of the disruption 
of the Maratha confederacy, while the latter was 
exerting himself to keep up the central authority of 
the Brdhman party in Poona. Mah^d^ji died in 
1794, and Ndnd Phadnfivfs was left to .weave his 
policy till the young Mddhava^s untimely death left 
the throne vacant for his cousin B^ji Edv, whose 
hatred of the ministers and his party led, as we shall 
see, to the lease of a large territory to the Gdikvad. 
But of far greater interest to this history is the conflict 
for sovereignty in Gujariit, and for suzerainty over 
the Gdikvddj which sprang up between the British 
and the young Peshvii, 

Govind Rdv was at length invested with the title 
of Send Khds Khel on the 19th December 1793, but 
he did not enter his capital even then without op- 
position, His own illegitimate son by a Edjputri 
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princess of Dharampdr, named Kdnoji; obtained some 
troops from his mother and from Sindians a.gent in 
Broaohj and with two thousand Arabs and some six 
hundred Pathdn hoi’se threw himself into Baroda. 
There is a strange consistency in the selfish treachery 
of these mercenary troops, and in this the first instance 
of their interference in State quarrels they gave up 
their leader to Govind Rdv. Kdnoji was placed in 
confinement, but managed to escape to the hills in 
the disguise of a woman. Here he was joined by 
the Bhils, and with their assistance ravaged Sdn- 
kheda and Bhddarpfir. He was subsequently joined 
by Malhdr Rav, the son of the late Khande Bdv 
Gdikvdd, Jdgirddr of Kadi — an ominous alliance, 
destined for many years to work the Baroda State 
• m and vexation. 

Khande Rdv had died in 1785, and Malhdr Rdv’a 
inheritance comprised Kadi, worth 3i Idkhs, and 
Kapadvanj and Dehgdm, worth Idkhs ; forNadidd, 
as has been stated, had been annexed by Bate Sing. 
By an arrangement with the latter rdjd, instead of 
furnishing Baroda with 400 horse the Jdgirdar was 
to pay a yearly peshJeash of one Idkh and twenty 
thousand rupees. But because Khande Rdv had sup- 
ported GovindRav against his brother, his son thought 
that he was entitled to the remission of this sum. 
His, manner of asking for this favour was however so 
displeasing to Govind Rdv that it was not granted, 
and as a consequence of his disappointment the 
Jdgfrddr joined Kdnoji. A campaign ensued in 
the neighbourhood of Kadi, and Govind Rav^s forces 
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were three times driven back, partly by the fiery 
prowess of K^aoji, whose saccess rapidly made 
him lose favour with his relation and ally. Govind 
Bav cleverly turned this rivalry into an open 
rupture by contriving to drop in the Jdglrddi-^s 
way a forged letter which purported to be from 
Kauoji and gave him cause to believe that the latter 
meditated treachery. Once again the unfortunate 
Kdnoji had to flee to the Sdtpiird hills, whence 
he was decoyed by his father^s false promises, 
and subsequently again placed in confinement. In 
1794 the Jagirddr purchased peace by the pay- 
ment of 5^ Idkhs of rupees, when the peshkash was 
fixed at 1,15,000 rupees. The terms of this agree- 
ment were for a time faithfully preserved, for 
we find that Malhar Edv took an active part in 
the campaign against Abd Sheldkar, of which, 
with its momentous consequences, we shall now read 
the account. There is little else of great interest in 
this reign, if we except the facts that in 1794 
Govind Edv was near seizing Cambay, and was 
only dissuaded from doing so by the remonstrances 
of the British Government, and that the Gdikvdd^s 
force took part in the great victory of the Mardthds 
over the Nizdm at Kurdld, whom Sir John Shore, tpp 
anxious to keep the peace, had abandoned to their . 
common enemy.. 

When Ndnd Phadndvis was arrested in Sindia's 
camp, his partizan A.bd Sheldkar, who was then 
actingfor Ohimndji Pant, (Appd Saheb,) the nominee 
of Bdji Edv, as subha of the Peshvd's possessions in 
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Ahinadd,b4d, shared his fate. Govind Rav was 
directed to farm the district, and Pethid was 
actually occupied. But he and his servants Rdvji 
Appaji and B^bdji were at that time fairly well 
disposed towards Xbd Shelukar. They interceded 
for him, and he was permitted to return to Ahma- 
ddbdd on payment of ten Idkhs of rupees, a sura 
which was raised by the Parbhu minister on condi- 
tion that Petldd should be made over to his brother 
Bdbdji as security for the repayment of the money. 
The transaction, however, early led to disputes, which 
began indeed at Baroda, while itbd was on his way to 
his province and was still the guest of the minister. 

He also contrived to embitter the quarrelby making 
an appeal to the Mahdrdjd, so that it was not 
long before the hidden anger of the two burst into 
flame. It is difficult now to tell how the war com- 
naenced, but A.bd was a cruel, unscrupulous man, and 
one who was never slow to give cause for anger. On 
one occasion ho plundered a body of gosains travel- 
ling through the Baroda State, and refused to sur- 
render his pfize to the Mahar^ij^i ; and wdiile the latter 
was preparing th avenge the insult, iuba attacked the 
G^ikvacPs garrison at Ahmadabad. Govind Rilv at 
once prepared for war,^ and deputed messengers to 
inform the Peshva of his grievances. It so happened 
that just as Baji Rd,v got this news Nana Phadn^vis 
died, and the' young Peshvd felt himself at liberty to 
take his revenge on thepartizans of the minister whom 
he had so long hated. He made the quarrel his own, 
directed Govind Ray to eject Aba, and himself to 



take the farm. One consequence ot tnese oraers vvcth 
that the Gdikvdd obtained the administration of that 
half ofnorthern Gujarat whichbelonged to thePeshvd; 
another, that he charged the cost of the war to the 
Peshvd, who probably thought that the prize to be 
won, le. the farm of the Ahmaddbdd districts, was 
sufficient payment, for lie disallowed the claim. 
Meanwhile the campaign was proceeding rapidly; 
Babaji, by a forced march with a detachment of his 
troops, fell suddenly on Abd Sheldkar’s army at 
Bantvd and routed it. In a second engagement on 
the following day he would, however, have probably 
been worsted, if the remainder of his force had not 
opportunely come up and converted a temporary 
discomfiture into a victory. Ahmaddbdd was then 
in the ordinary incompetent way of Mardthd 



that the proceeds of the first two years — that is, tea 
lakhs — were pledged, by the Peshvtds orders, to Sin- 
dia. The farm had hitherto fetched not more than 
thi’ee and a half lakhs, but even at five liikhs it was 
well worth taking up, for at one blow all those evils 
were removed which arose from there being two 
governments whose boundaries were not accurately 
fixed, but were at many points interlaced. The great 
anxiety of the Gaikvad to retain the farm, the in- 
terest the Bombay Government had in maintaining 
such an a7Tangcmcnt, and the policy of Baji Rav to 
gain a hold upon Baroda by resuming the adminis- 
tration of Ahmadabud, eventually led, as will beseen,. 
as much as anything else, to the rupture which ended 
in the fall of Buji Rav, and the iudependence of the 
G4ikvid. 


Note p. 8-1i, — Mr. Porbea thus closoribes the efforts made by 
G-oviud Bdv to o))tain tbo aid of the Ikitiah:— “In 1800- 
Mr. Duncan, the Governor of fiombay, haring arrived at Surat, 
received a visit from eomo vakils despatched by Govind Rdv, 
•whoso real object it -was to procure British assistance for the 
reduction of Shelukar. Mr. Duncan wished the Giiikvsid Govern- 
raenfc-feo cede the pargauft of Cbauridsiand their share oi tho chauth 
of the revenues of.Siirat, bat evaded the application fur assistance 
Against Shelukar.” 'J’ho Peshvii disapproved of the cession of 
territory to the British, and so tho proposal foil through. Still 
in Art. 3 of the agreement made on tho loth March .802 with tho 
minister Ravji it isexprossly staled : “ Ohaurasi and tho Gfiikviid’s 
share of the chauth of Surat having been coded to the Honourable 
. Company in pursuance of tho engagement, by letters to that 
effect from, the late Govind Efiv, ” etc. 
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IWAND ftiv MTAHArIjA— THE EVBHTS WHICH LIP TO THE 
INTERFERENCE OF THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

Govind Ravwasbusy in collecting tlio money to be 
paid for tbe Abmadubiid farm, — liad in fact witli diffi- 
culty scraped togetlier the full sum of five lakhs, and, 
in order to counterbahince the great power of Ravji 
A-paji, was negotiating for 
A.D. 1800. services of a brother to 

JddhavRdv Bhaskar, then a favourite minister of Sin- 
dians, who might administer for him his son Bhagvant 
R^v's farm, (though eventually the post was given to 
B4vjins cousin RaghuulithMahipat Rav,calledlvdkaji,) 
when he died on the 19th of September 1800. 

Once again the State, impoverished by the pay- 
ment to the Peshva two years before this of sixty Idkhs 
of x'upees, wms plunged into what may almost be 
termed a civil war. Prom a perusal of this short 
histoi’y it will be impossible to realize the miserable 
condition into whi.’b the State rapidly fell, as a few 
leading facts alone can be mentioned. The treasury 
was empty ; almost all the distincts were mortgaged 
to creditors, and the few remaining ones were farmed 
To unscrupulous men who made haste only to extort 
money ; the tributary states, accustomed to pay only 
when compelled by military force, withheld their tri- 
butes with impunity; the Gdikvads were split into 
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factious; a foreiguer wliose cliief auxiety was to enricli 
his own family was nominally at the head of affairs; 
the maintenance of the army alone exceeded the re- 
ceipts of the State ; no attention was given to the 
administration ofjusticej the protection of the public, 
and such matters ; there was, properly speaking, no 
government, for all real power lay in the hands of 
the rapacious and overbearing Arab soldiery ; in 
public and private matters there was an amazing 
disbelief in the possibility of any man being honest 
or true, and the government was distrusted most of 
all. Meanwhile Sindia and the Peshvd—* perhaps, 
too, Holkar— were watching the dissolution with 
interested views, and the only way out of the dan- 
gers which encircled the State was a desperate one — 
an appeal to British arbitration. 

Mercenary troops had been introduced into the 
State by Pate Sing, but with a sparing hand; before 
GovindRdv^s death their numbers were doubled ; and 
Rdvji Appdji, in the troubles now to come, augmented 
their numbers and increased their power and pri- 
vileges. Of these mercenaries 13,126 were foot, and 
B;781 were cavalry, and they cost the State monthly 
Es. 2,99,642. The most esteemed were the Arab ad- 
venturers, .or those who came from distant parts of 
Asia, such as Baghdad and Abyssinia ; for the de- 
scendants of such men horn in the country were 
accounted less brave or less skilled, as also were the 
Eafchdns and others of the warlike nations to the 
north of Hindustan. Some Arabs came to India 
alone and on foot, others brought horses and retainers, 
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and according* to their bravery was the amount of 
their pay. It was not at Baroda alone that the ser- 
vices of these foreigners were sought, for at this time 
almost every native court in India entertained mer- 
cenary troops, and even in this short history traces 
of the mischief they made will be noticed not only 
in Baroda, but at Dhdr and Pdhlanpiir. At this time 
the Arabs held the forts of Baroda, Borsad, Sankhedd, 
and other strongholds. They were generally split 
into two factions, but in any crisis they were capable 
of banding against any outsider who might threaten 
their privileges. Naturally they were selfish and in- 
dependent, amenable only to the persuasions of their 
paymasters, Mangal Parakh and Sumal Bechar, each 
of whom headed a party, and willing to support the 
administration of any ruler who could pay them best. 
In the darbar their insolence disgusted the sarddrs ; 
abroad they were feared on account of their violence ; 
and yet, strange to say, in the absence of all public 
confidence, these men were trusted by the people to , 
keep the government to its promises. It is with 
difficulty, in these orderly times, that we can realize 
how then in Gujardt a savltar would not advance a 
Edjpdt or Koli girdsia a Idan without the guarantee 
of a Bhdt or Ohdran ,* or how the Gdikvdd^s subjects 
refused to believe that a promise would be kept or 
peaceable conduct be preserved by the government 
unless the Arabs had received from it a promise to that 
effect. This guarantee system was called halidndan, 
and it naturally invested the mercenary troops, 
or their leaders, with an almost unlimited power of 
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interfering between tbe government and the chief 
oflScers of the administration. 

When Govind Etiv died the minister happened to 
be awajj but Babdji, Mir Kamal-ud-din^ and the two 
paymasters, backed by the Arabs and Jamadars, dis- 
suaded the Rani Grahena Bai from becoming a saii, 
by assurances that their support would be given her. 
This lady during her late husband^s time had been 
very powerful, and she did not intend to relinquish 
_ her influence, nor was there much fear of this hap- 
pening if Anand Riiv, the legitimate and eldest son 
of Govind Rdv, were placed on the gadi, for he was 
of a naturally feeble mind, rendered almost idiotic 
from addiction to the use of opium. Anand Rdiv 
Was accordingly placed on the gad'i, and Ravji re- 
turning to Bai'oda carried on for him the adminis- 
tration of the State. 

But Kdnoji, who was still in confinement, now saw 
a chance of gaining power. He entered Baroda in 
disguise, gained admittance to the presence of his 
feeble but really good-natured elder brother, and by 
degrees so won upon him that he was able to make 
a sliow of being mutaliJc, and really to deprive Eavji 
; of all authority. 

Thus matters proceeded for a while ; but Kanoji, 
however headstrong, was unable to^bend the mer- 
cenaiy troops to his will, and after sj) ending the 
.money Govind Rdv had collected he was no better ' 
able to conciliate them than Ravji had been. It is 
possible that the Gdikvad family hated the foreign 
minister, but Kdnojfs conduct towards several of 
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thoir number soon became unbearable^ for to satisfy 
bis Arabs he had to squeeze money out of his relations 
by violent methods. He confined the Hdjfi himself, 
used his ladies, relations, and servants with harshness, 
and ill-treated the widow and daughter of Fate Sing 
and the widow of Mandji. The Arabs got tired of 
him at last, and Ravji^s promises to them were fair : so 
one night they all came to an understanding, quietly 
surrounded Kanoji^s house, 


27th January 1801. 


and after arresting him 



delivered him to Anaud Kdv, who, after loading 
him with well-deserved reproaches, caused him to be 
confined in Rainpdr Roteah. 

Once again Edvji was in power, but the Arabs had 
become more difficult to manage than ever, and on 
one occasion when the minister was entering Baroda 
after a visit to Cambay, where he had been nego- 
tiating with the Bombay Government for armed 
assistance, they fired on his ^ulkhi and killed or 
wounded most of hispa^/f/iz-bearers. They probably , 
foresaw that the day the British were called in they 
themselves would be turned out of the State. But 
besides the Arabs Kdvji had on his hands all the 
members of the Gdikvad family, each of whom ex- 
pected something from hirq, while he had nothing 
to give. First and foremost of course was the Jd- 
girddr of Kadi, Malhdr Edv Gdikvad, who loudly 
demanded the entire remission of his jpeshkash, and 
who, when.his request was refused, found that Kdnoji, 

' whose arrest he had first fully approved, was being 
treated by a foreigner. Gujrdbdf, the daughter 
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of Fate Sing urg’edliim on, and he was soon joined by 
Mukund Rdv, the younger and illegitimate brother 
of the Raja, who quitted Baroda with all his moveable 
property under pretence of a pilgrimage to Daknr. 

Then Malhar Rdv took the field, ostensibly with 
the purpose of righting Kdnoji and of freeing Anand 
R^v, whose orders he pretended he was carrying out. 
Riivji asserted with equal vehemence that all he did 
was by the command of his sovereign ; and both he 
and Malhar Rav applied to the Bombay Government 
to arbiti'ate on their claims, both offering to surrender 
the Chauridsi and the Surat chauth, which Govind 
Rdv, when preparing to fight i.bd Shelrikar, had 
ineffectually tendered to the English for their assist- 
ance. 

Gujrd Bdi, in addition to these cessions, offered 
phikli, Mr. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, was in no 
hurry to interfere, though he viewed the condition of 
Bai’oda with anxiety; as in a possible war with Sindia, 
or, as seemed more probable, with Baji Rav, the 
Gdikvad would in all likelihood again be the ally of the 
British, and the diminution of his nower would be as 
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By tli 0 end of 1801 matters had approached a 
crisis j Babi^ji^s troops -vfr^ere 
A.D. 1801. the move from Ahmad^"* 

bdd ; the Jilgirddr had sent out a force from Ka^i 
under his brother Hanmant Rdv and an old Gdikvadi 
officer called Sivardm, who had joined him against 
the Divan ; some of tho Gdikvdd’s territory had been 
overrun, and a slight engagement with the enemy 
had taken place. Eavji's position was most critical, 
for both he and his relatives were more or less at the 
mercy of the Arabs, whom his conduct in applying 
to the English had exasperated. Yet the minister 
did not wholly rely on the Bombay Government for 
assistance. It has been mentioned that Sindia had 
been promised ton Idkbs, or the proceeds of the Ah- 
maddbdd farm for the first two years, and that the 
money accumulated by Govind Rdv had been 
squandered by Kdnoji. Now Sindians ministerj 
Yadhav Rav Bhdskar, for whoso brother Govind Rdv 
had once made application, was an old friend of 
R{vvji^s, owing to the following curious incidents. 
Yddhav Ra v in early life had been the clerk of a farmer 
of I'evenue in the Baroda State, called Khandopant 
NaUii ; he had next risen to be Fate Sing’s divan, bnt 
on that personas death Mam^ji had persecuted both 
him and his brothers Ramchandra and Lakshuman on 
certain charges of embezzlement ; and finally, when 
Govind R^iv succeeded to the gacl'i, he had owed his 
release from prison to the friendly offices of Ravji. 
t this moment ho and his brothers were in high 
(YOur with' Sindia, and he was urging Ravji to at 
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least pay Lis master tLe ten laklis^ if not to ask him 
for tLe protection which he was seeking from the 
English j and Ilavji was greatly led by his counsels* 
Bindia^s position was really a threatening one^ for, 
with the consent of the Peshvfi, he might wrest from 
the Gdikvad the Ahmadabdd farm, just as the latter 
had taken it from Aba Shelukar. 

Major Walker reached Baroda on the 29th Janu- 

ai'Y 1802, and lost no time 
A.D. 1S02. ■■ 2. > • nr t / 

in interviewing the Maha- 

rajd. By patient inquiry of Auand Huv in his sober 
and more lucid moments he came to the conclusion 
that the Gdikvdd did not countenance the Jdgirddr, ; 
though he was reluctant to keep his brother in prison, 
that he feared the Arabs, and that he did not look on 
the minister as an enemy. Major Walker also con- 
cluded that the Jdgirclar was moved by a purely 
selfish policy; but be found that all arbitration was 
impossible, as this ambitious man refused to sur- 
render tbe towns of Yisalnagar and Bijapdr which ; 
he had taken. 

Ho course was therefore left him but to side with ; 
the minister in' fighting against the Jdgirddi’, whoso 
army amounted to twelve or fifteen thousand men, 
the best or perhaps only disciplined soldiers of 
whom were Sivardm^s seven hundred Hindustanis. 
The British force did not move from Cambay till the 
23rd of February, nor enter the Kadi territory till 
the 10th of March, accompanied by Babaji. As 
the Jdgird^r falsely pretended to come to an aO' 
commodation. Major Walker pushed on till he came 
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witliin siglit of Kadi on tlie 16fcli. The following 
day the small Bnfcish army made an attack on the 
enemy’s fortified campj which lay below the walls of 
the town; but its flanksj which were composed of 
Bdbaji’s and Kamal-ud- din’s troops^ moved forward 
so slowly that Major Walker found, his centre 
alone on the field, and the enemy was in such 
strength that ho was forced slowly to retire to some 
neighbouring heights and so regain his camp. 
Hero he entrenched himself and sent to Bombay 
for more troops, which reached him, under the 
command of Sir William Clarke, on the 24th of 
April. There wore now six thousand British 
ti-oops in the field, and on tho 30r.h the enemy’s 
camp was carried by assault.^ On tho 3rd of 
May, Malhiir Kuv surrendered himself to Major 
W'alker, and the gates of his capital were thrown 
open. Tho Jugirdar was ' afterwards permitted to 
livo at N'adiad on an allowance of a Idkh and a quar- 
ter a year, till ho ran away and began a fresh insur- 
rection; but his territory was now finally annexed 
to tho Baroda State. In this way not only were the 
Gaikviid’s possessions increased by districts worth 
five Idkhs, but, what was far more important, the 
existence of an almost independent chief came to' 
an ejid, whose selfishness and duplicity had for 
two generations worked an incalculable amount 
of mischief to Baroda. 

The next service rendered by tbe British troops 
was of a similar description. Ganpatrdiv Gaikvad, a 
descendant of Pilaji, and Jagirddir or Mdmlatddr 
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of Sarkhedd and Bakadarpilt^ raised, tko standard of 
revolt, in the following June or Juljj and on the 7th 
of the last mentioned month his foi’t> wlilch had hither- 
to resisted every attack of a Gdikv ad army, capi- 
tulated. Ganpatrdv and Miirar Ruv Gaikvad then fled 
to tho court of Inand IHv Powar of Dhdr, which 
now became the centi’e of disaffeption to the new 
administration in Baimda. 

The assistance afforded by the British to Anand 
Rdv was not gratuitously given. On the contrary,' 
though the services rendered by the British arms 
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These were the bases of the subsidiary, treaty of 

, ^ , , 1802, but it should be 

6tli June, confirmed by . . . 

the Maharaja 29th July added that, m addition to 
1802. the grants promised by 

Xiavji, on the 4th of June the pai'ganti of Chikli was 
bestowed on the British as a free gift, and to this 
were added on the 3rd May 
90,000 1803 the fort and jaglr of 

Surat Chauth „ 60,000 Khedd. Thecessioninjaii- 
Kheda^!]' ” 4^000 darf was deferred till 1803^ 
ov?ing to the mortgaged : 

Total.. .Rs. 2,58 ,000 sfc.j,te of Baroda, but in the 
interim the revenues of Kiithidvad and Kadi were 
pledged. The expenses of the army during the first 
year were placed at 7,80,000 rupees, bearing nine per 
cent, interest. Finally, by January 1803, the fol- 
lowing districts were fairly 
oo'iea Dholkd, 

worth four and a half Idkhs ; 
Nadidd, one and three-quarter Hkhs, Vijdptir,, 
1,36,000 rupees; the ta^ypco of Kadi, worth 25,000 
rupees, — making a total of 7,80,000 rupees. As 
will be hereafter seen, these were not the only 
cessions made for the subsidy of troop.s. Thu 
British also undertook to pay off the arrears due to 
the Arab mercenaries, provided the Gdikvdd repaid 
them by June 1805; and meanwhile there were 
pledged the revenues of the Baroda, Koral, iSiuor, 
Petlad, and Ahmaddbad parganfis. 

This arrangement must have appeared very satis- 
factory to the Bombay Government, and very ueces- 
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sary to tlie Baroda State, but by tbe treaty of Sdlbdi 
the Baroda territory "vvas not to be partitioned or 
diminished, and the British had prevented ISTan^ 
Phadnavis from dealing thus with Govind Bav, so it 
is doubtful if Bdji Edv could have felt otherwise than 
displeased with what had taken place. 


ISToie p. 95. — lu tlie first action the loss in killed and woimded 
had been 146. In the assault on the camp the loss in killed and 
wounded was Europeans 104<, natives 58, officers 4. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HOW THE. BRITISH TOOK THE PLACE OP THE ARABS AND 
THE PBSHVi AT BAROdI. 

It has been seen that Rdvji^s arrangement at 
Cambay and the subsidiary treaty both included 
measures to rid tlie State of the Arab mercenaries^ 
and in their place as a military force there were to 
be subsidized British troops. But, as has been 
remarked, the Arabs filled a curious position, for in 
a thousand matters they stood surety that the 
Gorernment would keep its promises or do its duty 
in some way to certain individuals or classes of its 
subjects. Now when the Bombay Government 
took up the hahanddri engagement of the Arabs, , 
and, in addition, pledged itself to see that certain large 
debts were paid, what was the natural consequence ? 
The Bombay Government was of opinion that the 
halidnddro conferred on it the right to a uniform 
and systematic participation in the internal authority 
of the Gaikvdd^s government, even in cases in which 
the bahanddri was not directly concerned,” and that ' 
the Company had a right to interfere in the most 
important public affairs” — or, as Colonel Walker put 
it, a right to a leading and active interference in the 
most important public affairs, in checking the rapa- 
city of the Government officers, and in punishiug their 
delinquency or contumacy in concert with the Sarkar. 
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^ In approving the treaty of 1802, Anand Rdv on his 
side wrote officially that in consequence of there 
being many evil-disposed persons among the Arabs 
who have plotted against my liberty and even my life, 
I desire that my subjects will pay no attention to my 
orders in this situation, but hear what Major Walker 
has to say.^' And in the case of Rdvji Appdji and 
hi§ i-elatives and the Mozumddr, all high officers of 
the State, even should I myself or my successors 
commit anything improper or unjust the English 
Government shall interfere/^ 

Such were the vast and ill-defined powers gi’anted 
to the British, and there ensued a close and search- 
ing criticism of every act of the Baroda administra- 
tion, accompanied by a strict control over its fi- 
nances. The Mah^riij^ took no part in the govern- 
ment, as he was held incompetent to do so, and it 
consisted of a commission of which tho Resident or 
his native agent was a member, and without whom 
its acts were invalid. 

The interference spoken of by Colonel Walker 
was indeed active, and beyond a doubt the motives 
of those' who interfered were upright, and in a sense 
justifiable. Walker, Carnac, and. Williams were wise 
and good oflScers, and for a time they had the assist- 
ance of no less a person than Gangddhar Shastri. 
Besides all this it was always contemplated that the 
hahdnddri should cease, and the interference become 
less close, when the State freed from debt could stand 
by itself. But somehow this policy of interference 
did not in the end prove to be a perfect success. It ia 
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true tliafc tlie State was for a time rendered solvent, 
and it got out of difficulties wliicli alone it could not 
liave surmounted. Bub the moment when the inter- 
ference should end did not appear to the native ruler 
to come quickly enough^ and instead of an alliance 
between a grateful and a gratified State there arose 
bitter feelings, the traces of which have taken long m 
disappearing. At first, however, there was a consi- 
derable amount of accord, audit is pleasant to reooid 
what was done during this friendly time. A friendly 
time, that is, between the Eesident and the poor wit- 
less Anand Ritv or the youthful Fate Sing, or again 
between the Eesident and the administration of 
Euvji and Bdbdji ; for from the outset there was no- 
thing but unpleasantness between the British Eesi- 
dent and his party at Baroda on the one side and 
certain members of the Gaikvdd family on the other. 
There followed plots, insurrections and wars, which 
•culmiuated in the death of Gangddhar Shdstri, 
while there were interwoven with this sad event , 
many others of which the effects are still keenly felt. 

Before proceeding with the history of the Baroda 
State, lb must be noticed that while the British were 
gaining a footing there, Holkar and Sindia were 
struggling for the custody of the Peshvd^s person, 
and that in 1802 Teshvanb Rdv Holkar defeated his 
rival near Poona, whereupon Bdji Eav applied to 
the British for assistance. The consequence was the 
'roaty of Bassein, (31sb December 1802,) which 
cted the Baroda State nearly, so that particul 
ion should be paid to this event. As Mr. 
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ph-instone remarked, tlae Pcslivd recognized the state 
of affairs brought about by Ravji’s oonvention at 
Cambay and the treaty of Baroda, (29tli July 1802,) 
by which were fixed the establishment of British in- 
stead of the Peshvd’s ascendancy at Baroda; British 
protection of the Gdikvad, and interposition in the 
negotiations with Poona j British guarantee to the 
succession to the gad'i/^ &c. A careful consideration 
of these words will show that in 1802 the British 
deprived the Peshva of all but nominal suzer- 
ainty over the Gdilcvad. There were outstanding 
debts, of coui’se, which had to be paid to the Poona 
Government, long arrears of tribute, claims and 
counter claims to be settled, but the arbitration of 
these matters was as a final resource to be left to 
the British. There was also a fixed tribute to be 
-paid, but there was to be no more interference with 
Baroda ; that was to be left entirely to the British. 
For more than twelve years Baji Bav laboured to 
undo the effects of the Baroda and Bassein treaties, 
with promises, with throjats, by tho withdrawal of 
the Ahmaddbdd farm, and by connivance at the 
friurder of Gangadhar Shdstri; but the task was 
beyond his powerFi, as will ho seen.^ 

By the agreement at Cambay and the subsequent 
treaty of Baroda, the British, whose armed assistance 
had been purchased by a cession of territory, were 
bound to see that the Arabs were dismissed or greatly 
reduced, and the expenditure on the army curtailed, 
or at least brought to the level at which it was kept 
in Fate Sing's time. We shall read in this chapter 
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ilow tlie political strengtli of tlio Arabs was broken 
and tliey themselves expelled, but tbe reduction of 
the expenditure on the armj was too great an un- 
dertaking to be quickly accomplished. Undoubt- 
edly the revenues of the State could hardly be brought 
into a healthy condition as long as three-fourths of 
them were devoted to the army, and this the Resi- 
dent know very well j but Gujarat had been con- 
quered by a small body of military adventurers, and 
though matters had long been tending to increase 
the authority, of the Gdikvdd at the expense of his 
fellow-Marathas, though the immediate result of an 
alliance by which the prince was maintained on his 
gad'i by foreign bayonets was to strengthen such a 
tendency, still a vast amount of powerful interests 
was vested in the continuance of a system by which 
the military classes absorbed sums wholly dispro- 
portionate to the revenues of the State. 

Major "Walker returned to Bai’oda from the Kadi 
• campaign as Resident on the 11th July 1802, and 
from the outset entertained projects of quietly re- 
ducing the troops. The Arab sihandi cost the State 
about thirty>sixlakhsayear, and Babaji^snevv sibandi, 
as they were termed, about twelve Idkhs, so he con- 
templated reducing the former to fifteen Idkhs per 
annum, and to save nearly fifteen thousand rupees a 
month on Bahdji^S levies. Rdvji Appdji agreed with 
him on the expediency of the measure; but as time 
went on, the old man, bowed down by years and 
sickness, showed signs of fear and of reluctance 
break with the paymasters of the Arabs. 
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troops, as early as October 1802, gave marks of in- 
subordination bordering on mutiny, and tlieir posi- 
tion was a strong one, for they held all tho gates of 
the capital, and within them as a soi’t of prisoner the 
person of the Mahardjd. Matters were brought to a 
crisis by an order of the Mahdrdja for the surrender 
of Kanoji, who was kept by an Arab guard at Ea- 
meah, to certain parties who were to convey him to 
Bombay. The very messenger who conveyed the 
-order, a nephew of one of the Arab Jamadars named 
Sultdn Jdfar, urged Kdnoji^s jailors to disobey, and 
he was abetted by two of the chief Arabs in Baroda, 
Ziehyd and Abdd the Lame. Sultdn J^far himself 
had not been consulted, and disapproved of the step; 
^nd consequently so sharp a quarrel ensued between 
the two Arab parties that on the 16th and I7th 
of November the inhabitants of the capital lived in 
terror of a free fight within the walls. At length, 
however, the violent party gained the ascendancy, and 
was joined by Sultan Jdfar on the 10th of December, 
before which time Kdnoji had been allowed to ab- 
scond, and the Bdja had been kept confined to his 
palace. The paymasters, frightened at the devil 
they had helped to raise, fied from the city, and on the 
18th of. December the fort was invested by the Bri- 
tish troops. The Laharipura gate was held by Ben 
Haidar, the Champduer gate by Jdfai’, the Water gate 
by Zehyd, and the Barhdnpdr gate by several jamd- 
ddrs including Abdd. In taking up their positions 
at each of these gates according to the order above 
given, Colonel Woodington, Kamdl-ud-dln and 
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Note p. 102.~Ib sTiould also be noted that by the lOEh Art. of 
the Treaty of Bassein the Poshvd resigned to the British his claims 
on the Ohaubh of Surat and- bis rights in the parganas of Ohauridsi 
and Ohikli. This left the British in full possession of that part of 
Gujardtj for the Gaikv&d had already ceded them hia share. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


I 


A.D. 1803. 


THE STATE PASSES THROUGH A TIME OE TROUBLE AND 
DANGER PROM WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 

K^noji, after liis escape from confinement at Rd- 
meabj fled to EajpipW, and found no difficulty in 
raising a large body of Kolis, and was soon after tlio 
siege of Baroda joined by a body of Arabs and 
Sindbis. Major Holmes^ joining Sitardm^s forces, 
met Kiinoji at Vazira on tbe lltb of January 
1803 and routed bis little army. Pursuing Him 
with difficulty, be came up 
witb bim again at Pratbam- 
‘ pdr or Sdvali on the 6tb of February, and there, 
in tbe engagement wbicb took place, tbe British 
troops lost many men, owing to tbe strong position 
tbe Arabs had taken up, and to tbe necessity tbey 
were under of recovei'ing a captured gun. But the 
tussle wbicb took place, though severe, was decisive, 
for Kdnoji lost his treasure-chest and bis baggage, 
while Ganpatrav, the J%irddr of Sankbeda, and 
Mordr Rdv Gdikvad, who bad previously joined bim, 
were both wounded. Kanoji fled, and though no 
longer in a position to inflict severe loss on tbe State, 
he was able to keep it in a constant state of vexatious 
alarm by hovering along tbe frontier, and by tbreat- 
ing to join either Sindia or Holkar in an invasion of 
the plains. His power was also increased by tbe- 
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accession or bivram^ tji© old IxaiKyaai otncer wno xiau 
taken part in tlie Kadi war^ and of tke most turbu- 
lent of all tlie Baroda Arabs^ Abdd the l/aine^ who 
joined him in March with over five hundred men, of 
whom nearly one-half were Arabs. On the 2nd of 
March Major Holmes, after driving Kdnoji out of 
Koral, defeated his Mewassi force at the Alowass 
village of Chopra. Again he had to leave Gujarat, 
and throughout the year he strove to maintain him- 
self by bullying and plundering Barrea, Dangarpdr, 
Sonte, Lundvdda, and other small states, till they 
turned against him in disgust. Poor Kanoji was 
scarcely responsible for the excesses of his men, for 
he was really in the grasp of the lame Arab ; and 
he was glad enough to be able at length to escape 
from him and to take refuge at Ujjain, where for the 
present we must leave him. 

While Major Walker was endeavouring to reform 
the army, to expel the Arabs, and to bring Kdnoji 
to reason, in the years 1802 and 1803 much greater 
events were taking place in Mahdrdshtrd, which 
threatened to complicate affairs in the Baroda State. 
As has been stated in the preceding chapter, 
Daulat Bdv Sindiaand Yeshvant Edv Holkar were 
engaged in a struggle for supremacy, and for the 
possession of Bdji Edv's person. Their armies covered 
Central India, and both leaders threw covetous eyes 
on Gujardt. In September 1802 Holkar’s Pindhdris 
entered the Surat oththdvm, but after reverses they 
retired without doing much damage. Sindians de- 
signs were more alarming. He had, as may be re- 
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membered, a claim of ten Mkbs on tlie Abmad^bad 
farm, and to enforce payment lie despatched towards 
northern Gujarat an army of twelve or fourteen 
thousand men, nominally under the command of 
Anand Rdv Powdr of Dhdr, This unfortunate young 
prince was the son of a daughter of Govind 
.Eav Gdikvdd, and at his court he had been brought 
up after his father Khande Edv's death. In 
" 1797, however, when only seventeen years of 
age, he had left Baroda to return to his own country^ 
where he was thwarted by an intriguing minister, 
Bang Edv Durekar, and bullied by his two power- 
ful neighbours Sindia and Holkar. At home, 
therefore, he was of little account, but abroad his 
good name and lineage commanded respect, and ho 
was recognized as the one person round whom the 
members of the Gdikvdd family discontented with 
Edvji Appdji and the British could rally. Sindia 
probably hoped that if he could succeed in driving 
out the Gdikvdd the Peshvd would give him the farm 
of the Ahmaddbdd districts, and he expected to gain 
something by interfering in the family quarrel at 
Baroda. His minister Bhaskar thoroughly alarmed 
his old friend E^vji Appdji, and Major Walker was 
sufficiently apprehensive of the mischief a war might 
occasion to demand assistance from the Bombay Go- 
vernment. A debt was owing' to it of twelve lakhs, 
but, in order that Sindia might be paid, the second 
instalment was deferred, and this though it had been 
discovered that the Surat aththdv'isi could not be re- 
ceived a-s a pledge, for it had already been mortgaged 
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to ParbhnddSj Sindians agent at Broach, who at one 
time had. advanced the State twenty liikhs, of which 
five were still due. Besides, the Surat atlithdvisi was 
notworthmore than three and a half lakhs to the State, 
for a large portion of its revenue had been alienated 
to members of Riivji Apfiji^s family. In spite of 
the above considerations, the Bombay Government 
persuaded Parbhudds to pay Sindia, under guar- 
antee that the debt should be discharged. And thus 
the Baroda State was probably saved from implica- 
tion in a war which its damaged finances could not 
have borne. 

In July 1803 Ravji Apc<ji died. * The old minister 
had perhaps rendered the Gaikvdd a great service 
by catling in the British, and during his career he 
had shown no want of political skill or shiftiness ; he 
had, beyond a doubt, assisted Govind Edv in keep- 
ing his place on the gadi in dfficult times. But 
it was he who had unscrupulously increased the Arab 
force j it was he who, when the State was perishing 
of poverty, had laboured to enrich himself and his 
family ; he who in the crisis of the Arab mutiny had 
betrayed his fear and hesitation ; ho who by his ex- 
treme dilatoriness had delayed the pressing- work 
of reform. With every allowance for his age and 
infirmities, it isimpossible to give him any high praise. 
But the Bombay Government of that day owed him a 
great deal, and had pledged itself to maintain him 
and his heirs in the divdnship so it approved, of the 
succession to that high post of his nephew Sitdrdm, 
who had been adopted as his son a few days before 





Ms decease. Sft^rdin, however^ was un worthy of the 
position, and it will soon he seen that he did much to 
injure the Baroda State. 

Two little events may well be inserted here, though 
they interrupt the regular narrative. On the 23rd of 
September Ravji^s old friend Tddhav Bhashar died 
in battle by the side of his master Sindia. A few 
months before Rdvji's death, (2nd February 1803,) 
Gang^idhar Pant Shdatri Patwardhan had been 
nominated confidential medium between the Re- 
sident and the darbar, on a salary of a hundred 
rupees. 

In 1802, as we have seen, Sindia and Holkar were 
at war, and thelatteFs victory near Poona drove Bdji 
Rdv to sumtnon the English to Ms assistance. The 
price he paid was the treaty of Bassein, which not 
only affected himself, but indirectly Sindia, and for 
other reasons Rdghoji Bhonslay, Rdjd of Berdr. It 
drove these two princes into making war with the 
English, a war which was marked by the tremendous 
defeats Sindians armies suffered at Assaye and Argaum 
m the south, at Delhi, Agra, Ldswarl in the north, and 
by the loss of many strong places and fortified towns, 
including in Gujarat Broach and Pavangad.^ WMle 
these events were taking place an incident had oc- 
curred in the war, between Holkar and Sindia — the 
war, that is, of 1802 — ^which curiously influenced 
the fortunes of one of the G^ikvad family, Govind 
Riv GMkvad had a son named Fate Sing, whom he 
devoted to the service of the family god Khandobd, 
and sent to reside in the neighbourhood of Poona. 


Ill 
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Here^ late in 1802^ lie was captured, by one of Holkar’s 
officers, and as it was feared that be would be sent to 
Gujardt, nominally at tbe bead of an army of Pin- 
dbiris to create a disturbance, tbe Gaikvdffis govern- 
ment, with tbe approval of Major Walker, ojffered a 
sum of money for bis ransom. Perhaps some sucb 
danger really existed, for in June 1803 Amir ICh^n, 
with a large army behind him and tbe young prince 
in bis camp, approached to within a few miles of 
Songad, against which, however, a mere demonstra- 
tion was made before tbe possible enemy retired 
without doing any material injury. 

In August 1803 Pate Sing got away from Holkar^s 
officer Amir Kli^in, and informed tbe Baroda 
darbdr that be, bad purchased bis freedom by a 
promise to pay fifty thousand rupees. He came 
back accompanied by a small body of Patbiins, 
to whom also be bad promised some indemnity, 
and entering tbe capital on the 2nd of October 
took up bis residence with the R^ni Gaben^bdi. 
At this time, by reason of tbe campaign with Sindia, 
Baroda was almost denuded of troops, and Major 
Walker distrusted these Patbuns, fearing that they 
might be used to get up some disturbance. 

They left Baroda in November, after some 
obscure quarrel between tbe men and one or 
both of their leaders, but Major Walker bad not been 
mistaken in bis suspicions of them. Soon after their 
departure it was discovered that Takbat B^f, tbe 
favourite wife of tbe Mabffi’dj^, a woman of an intensely 
ambitious and intriguing character, who bad gained 
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complete ascendancy over the feeble mind of Anand 
Edv, had planned to upset the government by'seizing 
the persons of the Eesident and of Sitdrdm ^vith the 
aid of some cavalry she had suborned and of the 
Pathdns whom she had bribed. There were other 
people concerned in the plot^ but they were men of 
low station and of indifferent character. An at- 
tempt was also made to implicate the poor Mahdrdja, 
but this failed completely. 

To pay oflE* Pate Sing’s ransom the Eesident, by 
I giving his guarantee, raised the sum of fifty thou- 

, V sand rupees, which were handed over to Sitdrdm, 
j , and the money, according to this worthy’s state- 
ment, was paid to Holkar. Borne time after, 

\' however. Major Walker to his disgust discovered that 

[ no such payment had been made, but that the minis- ■,.'s 

[ ter had quietly appropriated or disbursed the sum 

I » , during a time when Gangddhar Shdstri’s attendance 

. ’ ' at the palace had been dispensed with. 

' Wo have stated that by the end of 1803 Sindia’s 

I strength was broken, and Holkar, who had been disin- 

<i dined to fight on the side of his rival when in power, 

’ now rashly entered into a contest with the government 
|j which had crashed his equal in one short year. The 

contest lasted two years, and during that time the 
Gdikv^d troops cooperated with the British in 
M^ilwL But the men were unwilling to proceed on 
a distant campaign, their leaders were not well af- 
fected towards their allies, and so disgraceful was 
the oond^uot of the little army that the Eesident no 
longer hesitated to effect those reductions which had 
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long been considered necessary. No farther men- 
tion need be made in this history of a passage which 
brings discredit on the State; it is more important 
to learn why the reform in the army had not taken 
place earlier.® 

Note ^ j p. 109.— By tlie lOfch article of the treaty of 1 802 the ofiSce 
of minister Was guaranteed to RAoji and his family. From the 
British he obtained the valuable village of BhdtS, in the Ohanryasi, 
and from the tsldikvdcl’s government a nemnuh of 40,000 Rupees. 
The old minister, not contented with this, was so liberal in his 
grants of land to the members of his family, especially to Sakha- 
rdra DivAuji, the Deshmhkh of Nausdri, that not only was the 
aiMhdvisi impoverished, but such a large portion of the country 
taken from the jagirddr of Kadi was filched away that the 
Bombay Government had to remonstrate. 

Note p. 110. — Broach was stormed on the 29th of August, 
Pfivangad capitulated on th e 17th of September. The latter place 
was returned to Sindia after the peace of the 30th December 
1803. ‘Sindia at that time, among other matters, promised to 
abandon all claims he might have against the GAikvdd. 

JNbie ®, p, 113. — The Marquis Wellesl^’s career in India began 
on the 17th of May 1798. Lord Cornwallis succeeded him on the 
80th of Juno 1805, and when he died on the 5th of October his 
plans were carried out by Sir George Barlow. Wellesley’s strong 
imle was exchanged for the non-interference policy ; a long series 
of wars was brought to an abrupt and indecorous close; the 
lull which ensued, however, only served to give tho Peshvd, the 
Edjd of Nagpur, Holkar and Sindia time to recover their strength 
for the fresh struggle of 1817. The engagements with the 
Gdikvdd ending with the definitive treaty of 1805 were ratified 
by the Marquis Wellesley, and the supplement to it was confirmed 
by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. In the interval there were 
no treaties, but there were hatched the schemes of Bdji Edv to 
regain his influence at Baroda. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 


THE MULXJKQIEJf SYSTEM IN kItHiXvId. 

Major Walker was from tlie outsdt most anxious 
to reduce the expenditure of the army^ as this 
reform would relieve the State of a heavy burden. 
But it was not only the war and the influence of 
the military class which hampered his action. Ho 
expected a large revenue from K^thi^v^d at the cost 
of keeping up the army there a little longer. To 
explain this sentence we must take up a whole 
portion of the history of the State which has been 
hitherto purposely omitted^ and just as we must go 
back to gain a complete glance of our subject^ so we 
shall have to push on our account beyond the year 
1805. 

The peninsula of Kithidvdcl, or, as it was called till 
the Mar'^ithds came to it, Saurashtr^, is for certain 
purposes divided into ten districts of unequal size : 
namely, Halldd,belongingto the Jhadeja tribej Machu 
K^ntd, in the possession of people who had in modern 
times come from Kachh; Jhalfivdd, or the country of 
the Jhalds ; Gohelvad, of the Gohel Edjputs ; Und 
Surveya, the seat of the R^vjpdts, who originally held 
the country ; Bdbridvdid of the Bdbrias ; Sorath, in- 
habited by Kolis and Kunbis, but containing also 
the possessions of the Musalmdn Havab of Junfigad ; 
Bdrda, the country of the Jetv^ Rajpdts ; Okhaman- 
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dalj given up to piratical tribes ; and Kdthidvdd, the 
country of the Kathis. But these districts do not re-* 
present the political state of affairs in Kathidv^d at 
any time of its history^ for the peninsula was divided 
into at least 292 separate jurisdictions, not to count 
certain more numerous subdivisions, and its inhab- 
itants, owing to constant petty wars, never cared to 
combine against any invader. Owing, however, to 
the situation and configuration of the peninsula, it 
had never been permanently subjugated by a king 
of Gujarat, or Musalm^n sovereign or viceroy. On 
the other hand, it had frequently been plundered 
piecemeal, and this style of doing things exactly 
suited the Marathas. 

The Sendpati^s early raids in Gujardt had taken 
him to KdtMdvdd, and Ddmdji Gdikvdd lost no time 
in repairing thither. In the town of Loliydndh is a 
temple which bears an inscription ‘‘ Shri Shiva^s foot- 
impress with assiduity Ddmdji Gdikvdd continually 
worships. S. 1794.” (a.d. 1738.) Ddmdji, however, 
did not go there to acquire territory, and yet he was 
one of the few Gaikvdds who did do so : but it happened 
with him on this wise. A Saiad whose ancestors had 
received in Amreli a grant of land from Muhammad 
Begada, being much annoyed by the Kdthis, called 
in to his assistance Damaji Gaikvdd. Soon after, 
the Lathi chief ceded to him Diimnagar, formerly 
called Ohobaria, with tea dependent villages, as 
the marriage portion of his daughter, whom the 
Gdikvdd espoused ; and thus was laid the foundation 
of the territorial possessions oftheHou'se iuKdthidivad, 



that is, in Amreli and Ddmnagar. The Lathi chief 
was the descendant of Saramjo, the second son of 
Jejak, the chief of the Gohel Rajpdts, who, when 
he was driven out of M^rvdd by the Eathods in the 
12th century, came to Kathidvad. Of the 384 
villages the Lathi chief used to possess he only 
retains eleven. Dalndji also made conquests from 
the Navdb of Junagad, but these wore not increased 
by his successors. On the contrary, Pate Sing put 
his trust in the Navdb’s kasbdtis, and these betrayed 
him, so that he- lost some of his possessions, which 
were regained by the Navdb. Territorial gain was 
not desired by the Mardthds, and in the whole 
peninsula seven settlements only were, as Tar as 
is known, permanently made : — Ldthi, Amreli, and 
perhaps Kodindd, by Damdji ; Seahnagar, called 
Marud, by Saydji Gdikvad, in a.d. 17C5-66 ; 
Bhimkota, Than, and Laktar by Bdbaji, the brother 
of E4vji Apdji, in a.d. 1805-6. In addition, however, 
to Ddmdji’s conquests and marriage portion, some of 
the lesser Kdthi girdsids, by their desire to shelter 
themselves under the powerful Mardtha state, suffered 
themselves to be annexed j others were dispossessed 
by the Gdikvdd^s encroach- 
A.D. 1811 - 12 . ment; so that of the original 

292 states nearly 80 are now absorbed into the 
Amreli distidct. We shall elsewhere notice that 
in A.D. 1811 the pargand of. Kodindd was ceded to the 
Gdikvdd by the Navdb of Jundgad, and that Okha- 
mandal was given him by the Supplemental Treaty 
with the British dated the 6th of November 1817. 
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Thougli the Marathds made no extensive conquests 
in Kdthiavdd, they extracted from it considerable 
rovenuesj and that by a strange system called Mu- 
Mkgiri. 

On their first invasion of the country of one of 
these petty chiefs of Kathiavad the Marathas called 
on him to pay a sum of money as tribute, less in 
proportion to his resources than to his powers of 
resistance, for naturally the weakest went closest to 
the wall. At subsequent periods, not by any means 
yearly, an army was sent to collect a tribute 
equal to that first demanded. No remissions were 
ever made, but all arrears were strictly called into 
account. Sometimes the chief paid, and sometimes 
he did not ; and it went to his honour and good 
name not to pay unless the army enforcing tribute was 
too strong to be resisted. If the chief agreed to 
discharge his tribute, or such a portion of it as 
satisfied the invaders, his territory was carefully 
protected. If he elected to fight before giving up 
his tribute, the Mariithas, whose invasions always 
took place at harvest time, systematically de- 
stroyed the crops, and, as firewood was scarce, 
burnt down the open villages and detached home- 
steads, and, in short, by plunder and devastation did 
all the harm they could to break the will of the 
stiff-necked tributary. Their army was, however, 
never, till the beginning of this century, strong 
enough to undertake the regular siege of a walled 
fort of average strength. It must also be conceded 
that the invading army confined their injuries to 
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tlie property^ and did not molest tlie personsj of their 
tributaries. Still if we add to tlie misery entailed 
by this abominable system the facts that some of 
the chiefs of Kathidvadj preeminently the Navjib of 
Junagad, had mulilkgiris of their own^ less extensive 
bub more cruel than the grand one of tho Mar^thds^ 
and that, even down to the time when the British 
interfered, the chiefs of the peninsula, whenever they 
could, retaliated on the Marathas by incursions 
which occasionally extended to the neighbourhood 
of Ahmadabad and Baroda, we may realize the 
amount of mischief that can be done by the beast of 
prey instinct in men who are uncontrolled by 
knowledge. 

There was, we have remarked, no tendency in the 
Mardthas' to increase their territorial acquisitions, - 
but there was a constant desire to multiply 
pecuniary demands. The revenues obtained from 
Kdthiaviid were of course reduced by one-half when 
Damfijiin A.n. 1782- 3 was forced to pai’tition Sorath, 
Hallad, Gohelviid, and K^thiavad, at which time the 
Peshvi'^s share in these districts was incorporated 
in the district of Ahmadabad. But, leaving this 
out of consideration, it is certain that at first the 
Giiikviid, say B^imdji, made his round with only three 
or four thousand predatory horse, and without guns 
' or camp equipage, but that afterwards the 
muliikgiri assumed some features of regularity, the 
expedition being undertaken with a certain number 
of sihandi and foot soldiery. The revenues derived 
from the peninsula came to be considered as a vain- 
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able addition to the income of tbe State_, and every j 

leader prided himself upon extracting something 
more out of the chieftains than his predecessor. In 
the most recent times this had been done by adding 
to the regular tribute those called Khdrajati or 
Khoriyatj i.e. extraordinary, a device of BabdjFs; but 
the names of even the regular tributes are significative, , 
for in addition to the Turk Vera^^ for Musaimans, 
and the Babi Vera^^ levied bytheNavab of Jun%ad, 
there were the Ghanim Yera’^ or collection by the 
plunderers, i.e. the Mardthds, the IsJdlbandi” or 
compensation for shoeing horses, and the “ Ghds 
Dand^^ for hay and grain. Strictly speaking, this 
last was a tax paid by a village to the Gdikvdcl’s 
soldiers who were passing on to some territory 
where they had the right to levy the mulukgiri j it 
was paid though the village was properly subject to 
be taxed by the Peshvd; and the latter took no 
notice of the exaction, as he himself raised Ghds 
Ddnd when his troops passed through Gdikvdd 
territory. Such is the probable origin of this 
curious imposition, though in time the black mail 
grew to be regular tribute — a transformation 
particularly valuable to the Gdikvdd, who, because 
his soldiers were more numei’ous in these parts, and 
because he frequently was the collector of tribute for 
the Peshvd, gained more by the Ghds Ddnd than 
his suzerain. 

The Gdikvdd’s muliikgiri took cruel proportions 
under the commandant Sivrdm some eight to five 
years before Babaji surpassed even this astute 
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plunderer flV93-94), who first instituted the regular 
collection of arrears. A few instances only can be 
given of the manner in which the muliihgiri was 
increased. From. Sam vat 1815 to Sam vat 1860 the 
little state of Miirvi was made to pay up sixty-five 
times, either to the Peshv5 or the Gdikvad : during 
forty -six years nearly 22^ lakhs were obtained, nearly 
eight of which were collected in the last nine years. 

The muMkgiri of HalMd in Sam vat 1841, 1842, 1843 
amounted to 70,000 Rupees; Sivrdm increased it to 
80,000Rupees,butBabajiadvancedit to98,000Rupees. 

The revenues exacted from Kotra were raised by 
Sivram from a small sum to 1 7,OOORupees, and B4b^ji - 

by endeavouring to keep up to this standard ruined i, 
the little State, so that the chief, unable to keep his "I 
engagement, had to give up his son and five R^ijpdts " J 
as hostages. At first the Nav^b of Jundgad paid only 
31,000 Rupees, but in a.d. 1 785, when troubles ensued 
on his murder of the powerful Div4n Umarji, he was 
forced to pay 50,000 Rupees ; subsequently the ex 
actions did not come up to 40,000 Rupees, butBdbdjl 
settled for six years at an average rate of 75,000 to 
76,000 Rupees. Bantvd, which was finally ruined by 
this system, was treated in precisely a similar manner 
In short, at the time when Major Walker interfered 
matters had reached a climax ; but it will be necessa 
. to give a more particular account of tho ev 
...immediately preceding his famous settlement, 

'.InA.D. 1800, after the war with khi Shelukar, 
Govind R4v Gaikvdd farmed the Peshva^s district 
of Ahmaddbfidj and in this manner obtained the 
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•mulukgiri of the whole peninsula. The farm was 
not renewed in the year a.d. 1815, but up to that 
time the Gaikvad was at liberty to make his own 
terms with his and the Peshva^s tributaries. But 
Govind Edv^s death occurred soon after he had 
made his settlement with the Peshvd, and, as has 
been related, this event was followed by disturb- 
ances, one result of which was to put an end for a 
time to any muldkgiri expedition. When, however, 
the British had firmly seated Anand Edv on the 
gadi,and pledged themselves to maintain Ea vji Apaji^s 
Administration, the State once again felt itself strong 
enough to levy contributions in the peninsula. The 
policy of this Administration with regard to the 
muldkgiri was not, however, identical with the 
schemes of the Eesident, Major Walker. It is true 
that the latter desired to see the revenues of the 
bankrupt State supplied by a just amount of tribute 
which had fallen into arrears, and to this end he felt 
himself justified in maintaining a large number of 
Gdikvddi troops who were engaged in the collection 
of tribute, and whom otherwise, according to the 
treaty, he would and should have disbanded. But 
he did not wish to render the muldkgiri a permanent 
system — on the contrary, he hoped by introducing 
into the peninsula a proportion of artillery, a detach- 
ment of Europeans, and two corps of native infantry, 
notonly to assist theGdikvadinrecoveringarrears,but 
to effect between him and the chieftains of Kdthidvdd 
a permanent settlement of the tribute due by the latter ; 
to the former, merciful to the one, just to the other,^ 

11 
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binding on both, andfonnded onsucli a basis as would 
once for all do away witb all necessity for military 
incursions, plundering and devastation. Less dis- 
interestedly, but quite naturally, be also wished to 
extend British influence as far as Kachh, by taking 
into the protection of his government certain chief- 
tains of K^thidvad who had entreated his aid against 
the exactions of Ehavnagar, Jundgad, Navanagar, 
Gaikvdd, and Peshva. With these views he sent the 
Maulvi, Muhammad Ali, in July 1803 to Kathidvdd to 
ascertain how far the different chiefs would submit to 
his arbitration j but, owing to the war in Central 
India, all action was suspended till May 1807. 

, Meanwhile the simpler task of collecting present 
and past tributes on behalf of the GaikvaPs govern- 
ment was energetically carried out by the minister's 
brother Bdbdji. At first his difficulties were consider- 
able, for our old friend the Jdgirddr of Kadi 
Malhdr Bdv Gaikvdd, who had, after the loss of his 
country, been settled at Nadidd on a good allowance, 
evaded his keepers on the 4th December 1 802 and 
fled to Kachh Bhdj, whence he had plotted to unite 
the chieftains of the peninsula against the Gdikvdd. 
For some time Malhdr Rdv merely intrigued to gain 
over the chiefs of Mdiwi, Dhrdngddra, Jundgad, and 
Pantli ; while his relative Mukand Pav, after losing 
Amreli, strengthened his position at Ddmnagar. But 
in June Malhdr Edv crossed over from Kachh to the 
peninsula, assembled some 5,000 troops, obtained 
aid from the Kavdb of Jundgad, and, advancing from 
Dhdri, made an unsuccessful attempt to take Amreli. 
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Then came Bab^ijfs turn; bj’- September 1803 be 
bad either settled with or summoned to their allcr- 
giance the chieftains of "Wdukaner, Rajkot, Gondal, 
Ivotalat, Navanagar^ Than^ Mdrvi Mallia, Vadbvdn, 
and other states^ as well as the Kathi Bhdmias. On 
the llth October Yithobd PiMji (Divanji) surrounded 
the Dhdri fort. Malhar Rav, however, escaped from 
there, but was overtaken and defeated by the 
same ojSicer at Sabar Kandala, in Babridvdd; and 
finally, after attempting to make one more rally 
in the Palitanfi mountainous district, and to 
escape by the help of Yakth Sing, the Bhavnagar 
chief, who refused him his aid, he was taken prisoner. 
The unfortunate man was subsequently conveyed to 
Bombay, where he was kept a prisoner at large, no 
longer to disturb the Gaikvdd^s State. 

Bdbdji had still three powerful tributary chiefs to 
deal with, namely, Jundgad, Jautpur, and Bhavnagar. 
The last of these in this very month of October oom- 
, pounded to pay three years* dues for all arrears, for 
^ at length the Resident had persuaded B^baji to take 
a part of that whole which be could not obtain with- 
out fighting and trouble. BdbajPs first serious check 
occurred in December 1803, while besieging the 
fort of Yartoli, which belonged to the Navdb of 
Juuagad, from whom he claimed two Mkhs and a 
half. The Naviib was too proud to be treated like a 
Rajput, and was scheming to unite the chiefs of 
Kdriiidvad under the leadei’ship of K^noji. Again 
at this time Miliwi, Bikaner, and Joria Bandar applied 
to Major Walker to arbitrate, and the latter perhaps 
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and Babaji at Gdtii^ in the Murvi t^uka^ in order 
that tlie terms of a permanent settlement of the 
G^ikvdd^s muldkgiri claims might be discussed.. 
By the 15th of May 1808 the settlement was ef- 
fected. Colonel Walker's task had been a difficult 
one j for the Bhdmids (lords of the soil) imagined that 
the British designed to oust the Gdikvdd, and that 
their support of the settlement would briug them 
very easy terms, while the demands of the Baroda 
government were 'incompatible with the exhausted 
condition of Kathidv ad. The permanent settlement 
brought in to the Gaikvad's government Rs. 9,79,882, 
a little more than Sivrdm's collections in a.d. 1798, 
and somewhat less than Babfiji's first muldkgiri.*^ 
Eventually this settlement of Colonel Walker's had 
to be modified, for the regular payment of the 
tributes imposed was beyond the power of the 
chiefs j but it formed the basis of all succeeding 9 ,r- 
rangomentswith KaGndvdd, and bore this great and 
good result — that the whole land by degrees enjoyed 
order, peace, and quiet • no armies traversed the 
country to buim and pillage, and no extortions gave 
rise to retaliation. By degrees — much more gradual, 
it is true, than Colonel Walker hoped— an end was 
put to the custom of female infanticide among the 
Jhddejii and Jetvd Rdjpfits ; and by degrees the prac- 
tice of piracy and wrecking among the small states 
on the soa^coast was discontinued. 

The pacification of the numerous little states and 
various turbulent tribes of Kdthi^v^d was not effect- 
ed without some cost and bloodshed, as may easily 
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be imagined. The transition from constant turmoil 
to uninterrupted quiet was marked by a whole series 
of disturbances, and it cannot be denied that the 
British spared no pains to fulfil the great task they 
had undertaken. Colonel Walker^s settlement was 
successfully carried out, mainly by reason of the 
vigorous manner in which he captured the strong fort 
of Kandorna, belonging to Porbandar. In 1 80 8 F ate 
Muhammad, then powerful in Kachh, thought to 
attack Navanagar with the aid of the chief of Murvi, 
but British remonstrances made him pause. In that 
and the next year the Kathis in Amreli devastated 
Babdpiira and the kasba of Kodindd, acting with the 
assistance of the chief of Khandhddar, a strong place 
which had to be taken. At the same time the pirati- 
cal states in Okhamandalgave much trouble, and in 
particular the little fort of Posetra, which had to be 
taken and destroyed twice, in 1809 and 1811. The 
capture of the fort aud city of Mdllid was an extraordi- 
nary achievement, attended with considerable loss of 
life to the British troops. In 1812 the Jdm of Nava- 
nagar had to bo brought to reason by the sight of a 
military demonstration made against his capital. 

The year 1813 was one of the saddest in the an- 
nals of Kdthidvad. Famine devastated the land, 
and pestilence followed the famine, so that it is 
thought that one-fourth of the inhabitants perished. 
The muMkgiris of Bdbdji had gone a good way 
towards impoverishing the State ; Major Walker^s 
settlement had perpetuated a high rate of tribute ; 
the Gdikvd(l^s officers had entered on a system of 
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encroacliraent, and it is said that now and after^ 
Vithal Rdy Div^njij created Sir Suhhd in 1811, 
though officiating in that capacity from the time of 
the settlement, introduced creatures of his own into 
the office of minister to each of the chiefs, and 
through their means preyed on the zaraind^rs. The 
consequence of all this was that a few years after 
1813 it had to be recorded that Kathi^v^d had 
declined from great prosperity to extreme misery/^ 

One cause of this wretched state of things — a state 
Colonel Walker had certainly never contemplated 
as possible — was that the land was no longer under 
one government. In making a settlement between 
the Gdikvud and the chiefs of Kathiavad, the Bombay 
Government had omitted to consider that over a 
great part of the peninsula the Gdikvad exercised 
the mulrikgiri rights not for himself, but as the 
farmer of the Peshvd’s revenue. B^ji Rdv resented 
the settlement as an invasion of his rights, and 
when the lease of the Ahmaddb^d farm came to 
an end he introduced his own officers into the 
peninsula, and these soon made mischief. In conse- 
quence of their intrigues, the Khawiis chiefs of Juria 
and Amriiu rebelled against the chief of Navanagar 
in 1814, and had to be reduced the next year by 
Colonel East, At the same time the Waghers of 
Okharaaiidal crossed the Rann, and with the aid of 
the Thakiir of Kiimdria did much damage, till 
Govind Rav Mamd drove them back, their ally, the 
Thakilr losing his life and his fort. 

From 1814-6 the interference of the Peshv^^s 
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omcers continued to confuse matters, none tlie less 
that they disseminated among the chiefs 
that the rule of the G^ikvad had 
that the permanent settlement was void, 
when the lease of the A.hmad4bdd farm ! 

G^iikvad naturally withdrew half his 
the police work had hitherto been 


rumours 
come to an end, and 
T. Besides, 
lapsed, the 
troops, by whom 

mainly done, the 

battalion of British soldiers being reserved for diffi- 
cult operations; and the Peshvd would make no ar- 
rangements for the defence of the country. In spite, 
however, of this absence of support, and in order 
•to get nd of the Peshv4'’s officers, the Bombay Gov- 
ernment in 1816 consented to collect his tribute for 
him at the settlement rate, free of all cost and charges, 
though his jam^bandi actually exceeded that of the 
Gffikv^d by nearly three thousand rupees, amounting 
in fact to Rs, 5,62,959. Not long after this the 
difficulty of the Bombay Government terminated 
unexpectedly. By an arrangement made at Poona, 
and in order to avoid a complete rupture, Bdji Rd,v 
consented to subsidize British troops, and in part 
payment for these troops ho assigned to the Hon- 
ourable Company his rights in Kathirivad. 

Pate Sing was hard pressed by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment to surrender his portion of the mnltlkgiri 
tributes in part payment of the increased subsidiary 
force entertained by the G^ikvad. He was firm in 
resisting the solicitation, but his brother Sayaji R^v, 
■soon after he had ascended the gadi, was persuaded by 
Mr. Elphinstone to leave the whole management of 
the country to the British, In other words, the 
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Gdikv^^d parted witli liis riglits to interfere in Kdthia- 
vddj (except where he possessed Ml sovereignty j,) 
on condition that his revenues ainsing from the tri- 
butes of the chiefs should be punctually paid him in 
accordance with the (revised) settlement of Major 
Walker. Thus the Gdikvad lost the power of in- 
creasing his territories in Kathiavad by the surrep- 
titious methods employed by the Sir Siibhd, Vithal 
Rav Divanji j he lost some semblance of suzerainty; 
but he gained the certainty of a large revenue ob- 
tained without expense and without the need of any 
military expeditions of the worst possible type. 

A portion of the Gilikvdd^s troops employed in 
the Mdlwa war was settled in Kathiavdd. By the 
4th article of the treaty, 21st April 1805, one bat- 
talion of these (the subsidiary) forces, or such pro- 
portion of them as the performance of the services 
may require, were to proceed to Kdthidvdd when 
there may bo a real necessity for it,^' the Bombay Go- 
vernment remaining the judge of the degree of neces-- 
sity. In other words, the British held themselves 
responsible for the maintenance of order in the land. 

The revenues accruing to the Guikvad from the 
Ivdthidvad States are given in Appendix VIII. 

Note p, 124. — In Bfib/iji’s three great mulnkgirl expeditions 
there wore collected, including arrears, over 51 lakhs. 

Note p. 125. — This sum included the Peshva’s share collected 
hy the Gtiikviid as a portion of tho Ahmadabad district farmed out 
to him. The share of each State is alluded to in page 128. In 
1842 the Gaikvacl’s share amounted to Es. 3,76,121, but the 
tribute from Bhavnagar had been ceded to the British in part 
payment for subsidised troops. 
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HOW swIeXm fell— mm sim became eegent— ahb 

THE STATE WAS ALMOST MEED OE DEBT. 


On the 2nd October 1804 the lease of the Ahmadd- 

A.D. 1804. renewed for 

_ the last time and a^in 

nominally to Bhagwant Edv Sdikvdd for ton years at 
4i Idkhs per annnm. The Peshvd, however, gave his 
consent most reluctantly, for already his jealousy of 
the British was greater than his fears of their power 
On the 21st April 1805 the "definitive treaty”’ 
was completed. It consolidated the subsidiarv 
tr^ty Ofl802 and was framed in terms consonant 
witii the treaty of Bassein. 

At this time the Gdikvdd’s government owed 
the Honourable Company Es. 41,68, 732, and the 
rassads of certain districts were granted till payment 
for the same should be made. The subsidiary force 
was raised to 3,000 infantry and a company of 
European artillery, and when, in the opinion of 
the British, oircnmstances needed it, a battalion 
was to be employed in Kdthihvdd. The territories 
ceded for the maintenance of these troops were 
to he wo^ Es; II 70,000, excluding the cession 
of the Channasi, Chiokli, the Surat Chanth and 
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! Kecla; they comprised Dholk^ valued at 4i Mkha, 
/ Nadiad ]| lakhs, Vijdptlr and each 1 

J Mkh and 30 thousand Rupees, Monde 1 lakh 
and 10 thousand Rupees. There were also ceded 
the Tappa of Kadi, valued at 25 thousand Rupees, 
: the Khim K athodore at 50 thousand Rupees. For the 

. remaining lakh as a temporary measure varats were 
granted on Kathiavad and afterwards the G^ikvM^s 
; government begged hard that money payment 

I might be made for this amount instead of territorial 

I cession, but in vain. The Gdikvad's government 

i contended that many of these districts, especially 

‘ Dholkd, were worth much more than the valuation 

I which was made on the average outcome of the 

preceding three, years j while the Bombay Govern- 
ment complained that, owing to the deductions made 
j for ddmal^ and in^mi villages, the full sum was any- 

[ thing but realized. Consequently in July 1808, (we 
f anticipate events,) revenues worth 1,76,168 Rupees 
i wore ceded in addition to those mentioned: the 
Ghunsdairi of Bhdvnagar worth 74,600 Rupees, a 
I vamt in Kadidd 50,000 Rupees, Sokhra Sddrd Maktej 
1,450 Rupees, Haiderdbdd 1,000 Rupees. Certain 
dumala (alienated) villages were also resumed in 
' Dholk4 worth 15,800 Rupees, in Modhera 900 in 
Matar 9,250, in Vijapdr 6,702, and in Rangar GMt 
3,760 Rupees, besides Sdbhdnji PoTs holding in 
Setva Mdtar of 950 Rs., and his villages in pergana 
Modhera of 11,860 Rupees. It remains to note 
further, certain exchanges of territory just before the 
; fell of the Peshva. ^ 

I ' 
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The Resident, it has been related in the last chap- 
ter but one, had early resolved to effect a reform in 
the army, but had been restrained by a wish to see 
the completion of the muMkgiri in Kathiavad, by 
means of which certain valuable aiTears would be 
collected which might go towards the payment of 
the troops and the repayment of State debts. But 
in the matter of army reform and indeed of all re- 
forms of expenditure he found himself thwarted by 
the minister Sltaram, whose conduct gave him and 
the Bombay Government such displeasure that it 
was resolved to deprive him of his great power, and 
the first step towards this end was to add to the 
number of the Commission who ruled on behalf of 
the Mahdrdja, the latter's younger brother Fate Sing, 
whom it was decided to proclaim Regent, Prathinidhi 
or Mutdlik, a distinctly subordinate post with powers 
not greater than those of the Resident. Accordingly 
on the 8rd of April 1806, he 
• was purchased back from 

the godKhandobdbythe ceremony called Tuld, that 
is, he was weighed against silver and gold, four thou- 
sand five hundred rupees and a hundred Venetians, 
and the precious metals were distributed among the 
Brdhmans. The first Ddrbar under the new Com- 
mission was hold about the 3rd February 1807, and 
Fate Sing joined it in May. 

The second step was to recall BabajifromKdthia- 
Vad and by degrees to entrust him with the executive 
powers of which his nephew Sltardm was deprived 
He was therefore appointed Kbasgivala on a salary 



for himself and his office of 1^22^901 Enpees. 

In the early portion of the year 1807j a partial 
. reform of the army was ac- 

tnally begun. It has been 
estimated by Mr. Jonathan Duncan^ Governor of 
Bombay, that previous to the advent of the British, 
the army cost the State sixty Mhhs a year, and the 
hope of his Government was to reduce this sum to 
twelve Mkhs on the entertainment of subsidised 
troops. Colonel Walker, after paying up their 
arrears, had discharged the Arabs ofBaroda; but there 
he had stopped in his reforms because of the Mdlv^ 
war, the great muldkgiri of Biib^ji, and the impossi- 
bility of paying off arrears. It would be too tedious 
tp explain all about these wonderful arrears, which 
in 1804-5 amounted to more than thirty-eight and a 
half Idkhs, and in 1807' rose to nearly seventy- three 
anci a half Mkhs, for it appears that when payment was 
made, arrears were paid at twelve annas in the rupee, 
and that many of the demands were so fraudulent 
that the Ee si dent, hoped to discharge the whole duos 
for thirty Mkhs. Suffice it to say that a loan was 
raised in 1807, under the guarantee of the British, 
and all arrears paid off. Bab^ji^s muldkgiri 
force had all this while cost the State enormous sums, 
though in itself it was little better than useless for 
real war, consisting though it did of 8 guns, over a 
thousand Arabs and HindusMnis, 7,200 foot and 
0,240 horse &c., and costing twenty. seven Mkhs a 
year, during the years 1803 and 1804, but more than 
that in 1806. In fact even after the I'eduction of 
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the Arabs of Baroda the yearly cost of the army had 
been nearly forty- three lakhs, but by the reform of 
1807-8 it was reduced to little more than twenty- 
. four lakhs, or according to some returns less than 
twenty-three Idkhs — a wholesome reduction but still 
one which left much to perform. It was now deter- 
mined to pay the army regularly twice a year, and by 
degrees to resume thelandedyaii/^aii, worth about five 
and a half Idkhs, assigned to the principal officers. 

The Divhn Slt^rdm had opposed these healthy mea- 
sures of reform as far as he could, and his conduct 
formed a contrast to that of B^baji, under whose ad- 
ministration in 1807, peculations amounting to thirty 
Mkhs had been discovered. A treacherous corres- 
pondence with one Hdifiz GhuMm Hassan now came 
to light and the Minister’s fall was determined. 

In 1808, Colonel Walker decided that the different 
forts in the State should be 
A.D. 1808. placed under Killed^rs, and 

' no longer be held by the M^mlatd^rs j so he called 
on B^baji to give up his charge of Tisnagar and 
Vira, Sitiiram that of Sankhedi, Patan, Ahmadabdd, 
and 'other places. The former complied, but the 
latter, encouraged by his foolish friends and relatives 
Sa,khar4m and Kak^ji, and by his mutinous sibandi 
troops, refused to do so till he had been paid sixteen 
Mkhs of arreax'S. Fresh troops wei'e brought up 
from Bombay, for it seemed likely that the employ- 
ment of force Vould be required, but finally matters 
were settled by the payment through the Bombay . 
Government of eight Mkhs to’ the sibandi and three 
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to Sitaram. He himself declined to pay what he owed 
the StatOj for he justly remarked, what he had de- 
voured" was irrecoverable.-’^ However the forts were 
surrendered, and in March 1809 the Divdu’s three ^ 
p4g^s were taken from him, while he himself was 
placed under restraint on his refusal to proceed to 
the M4hi K^ntii, lest he should countenance the 
threatened rising of his B^rgirs in Baroda, of whom 
five hundred were dismissed : his daiia or salary of 
one and a half Mkhs was also stopped, and his re- 
latives sent to a distance. Sakh^r^m went to Dhdr at 
the request of the Edni Gahena Bai, there to support 
the Edni’s niece Mina Btil, ’who, as widow of the un- 
fortunate Anand E4v, was fighting for her infant 
son against Morari Eav, the illegitimate offspring of 
Yeshvdnt R^v Powdr. Sakhardm died without bring- 
ing his schemes to a successful issue, and the task 
was continued by another Gdikvddi officer connected 
with the Divdn^s family named Bdpu Edghunath. ^ 
But later we find the little State at the mercy of the 
wretch who had aided and tormented Kdnoji — Mu- 
hammad Abdd, the lame Arab. Thus was completed 
the partial reform of the army, and the disgrace of 
Sitdrdm. The latter now became the bitter enemy 
of the British and of the party in Baroda attached to 
the British, of whom the acknowledged head was 
Gangddhar Shdstri, and we shall see how much "this 
man did to thwart and vex his opponents. 

On the 28th November 1810 Bdbdji Apdji died, 
“exhorting Pate Sing (in 
noble and pathetic Ian g uage) 
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to remember all that tbe British, alliance had done 
for him.-’' 5 His son Vithal B^v Bhdu succeeded him, 
and held the post for two years, but -was unable to 
carry on the work. Boom was accordingly made for 
Gangddhar Shdstri, who in 1813 obtained the title 
of Mutdlik and a salary of sixty thousand Bupees. 
Vithal Divdnji, who had played an active part 
in the ICadi war and the great mulukgiris, was con- 
■firined as Sir Subhd of K^thiavad. 

By the 12th (or 29th) of February 1 81 2 the Gaikv^d 
government, thanks to the 
A.D. 181 «. • counsels of Colonel 

Walker and of Captain Carnac, his worthy successor 
and for some time lomm tenens,^ had liquidated the 
whole of its enormous debt to the Honourable Com- 
pany, The Bombay Government had then almost 
arrived at the determination to abandon all active 
interference with the State, when a series of unto- 
ward events occurred which long postponed this 
desirable policy. 

For the expenses of the troops which had not been 
paid by cession of territory, for the payment of arrears 
to the mutinous Arabs of Bare da, for the payment 
of Sindia's claims on the Ahmad^bdd farm, to ransom 
Fate Sing, to pay off arrears due to the army, for 
the maintenance of Malhdr Bdv, the British had ad- 
vanced at one time and another 67,08,034 Bupees, 
and now the whole sum had been paid off. 

But as one of the most notable things in the his- 
tory of this State is the manner in which it got clear 
of its financial difficulties, a short account of the pro- 



cess must be given^ however tedious it may 
prove. 

Before the British stepped in, the revenues of the 
State had amounted to fifty-five or fifty-seven Mkhs, 
and for some time the maintenance of the army had 
been valued at something near sixty Idkhs, the total 
expenditure at about eighty-three Mkhs, that is, the 
State expenses were supposed to exceed its receipts 
by nearly thirty lakhs. Nothing more hopeless can 
be conceived than the state of this country, mort- 
gaged as it was all over to creditors, while the sov- 
ereign and his representatives were alienating large 
and valuable districts to relatives or favourites. The 
Baroda State was afterwards rescued from its miser- 
able condition when its rulers had already become 
indifferent through despair, not in quiet times, for 
the task would then have been an easy one to a great 
power, but in a crisis which was upsetting kingdoms 
throughout the continent. 

Besides advancing money itself, the Honourable 
Company obtained good terms for the State by the 
bahdndari system, which has already been described, 
that is, it stood security to certain bankers that their 
advances should be repaid, advances which amounted 
at ono time to 88,48,610 Eupees. In addition to the 
debts for the repayment of whichthe Honourable Com- 
pany stoodsecurity, there were sums owing to shroffs, 
especially to Hari Bhakti, exceeding thirty-one lakhs. 

A brief statement may now be given of the plan 
adopted to get rid of these encumbrances. It rested 
naturally on the most rigid economy, by means of 
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whicli the expenditure was curtailed so that it fell far 
below tbo yearly receipts^ instead of exceeding them 
by thirty Mkhs. At first, however, very slow way 
was made, as the country was heavily mortgaged, and 
subsequently for some time the wars of Sindia, the 
Peshv4 and Holkar necessitated a high rate of ex- 
penditure. In 1801-2, excluding mulukgiri collec- 
tions, but including the new acquisitions of K^di, 
Behgaum, &c., the total receipts exceeded fifty-eight 
Ukhs, and the total disbursements were over fifty- 
four an d a half Idkhs. But from the fifty-eight Idkhs 
must be deducted the value of territories bestowed 
in inkm or ceded for troops, valued at ove fourteen 
Idkhs, and temporary alienations to creditors of about 
nineteen Idkhs, so that the deficits.for that year were 
nearly twenty-eight Idkhs, and in the following year 
(1802-3) nearly twenty-four Idkhs. 

After this time matters began to improve, and to- 
wards the end of 1808 the debt to the Honourable 
Company fell short of 23 Idkhs, and that to guaran- 
teed creditors but little exceeded 12^ Idkhs. In 
order to reduce all other claims Oolouel Walker in 
I807'8 raised a large loan with which to wipe out 
long outstanding debts, and at the same time adopt- 
ed the strange financial step '^of raising annual 
loans in aid of the government which operated by 
appropriating the disposable revenue of the year to 
discharge the loan of the year preceding, while a 
new loan was raised to discharge the establishments 
of that year which had partially fallen into arrears 
The loan thus raised in 1807-8 exceeded 71^ Idkhs, 
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and thus at the end of 1808 the total debts of the 
State, including the sums due to the Honorable 
Company and the guaranteed creditors, amounted to 
Es. 1,55,98,339. Between this time and 1811-12 
fresh loans were yearly raised exceeding 2,05,32,000 
Eupees, so that the State before the end of that 
period owed over, Es. 3,61,31,000 ; but during, 
that period it also liquidated year by year over 
Es. 3,22,14,000. Thus the entire debt of the State 
in 1812 fell short of the moderate sum of 28 Mkhs. 

This liquidation was possible, because by rigid re- 
straint the disbursements were made to fall short 
of the receipts ; in 1808-9 by nearly 16 Mkhs and 
the next year by nearly 19 Mkhs, the third by nearly 
22^ Idkhs, the ne:^! by over 19^ Mkhs. During that 
time, too, while the disbursements had slowly in- 
creased from 50 to 5-1 ^ Mkhs, the gross revenues 
had risen from OO-I to 72 ^ and 70 Mkhs. 

A real effort had been made and a substantial re- 
ward followed it, but unfortunately, as we shall see 
later on, after this time a change for the worse took 
place, and gradually the State once again got into 
difficulties. Still the period of danger had been 
successfully passed, and the credit therefore should 
not be denied to Colonel Walker and his assistant, 
Gangddhar Shdstri. 

The first Eesident^s conception of economy may 
be realized by contemplating the sums which they 
fixed for the different departments and for the sa- 
laries of the chief officers of the State. For example, 
the civil establishment costEs. 2,75,000, but it soon 
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rose to nearly 4 Idklis ; tlie GdikvM^s family was al- 
lowed 11s. 4,23,000 j the revenue charges, religious 
expenses, and pensions were to be kept within SI' 
lakhs. The curious thing is that these sums were 
not much exceeded till after the year 1812, and 
that any infringement of the rule laid down was 
strictly noticed, whoever ' the faulty one might be. 
When Fate Sing increased ’hiB^aga he was reproved 
and ordered to diminish it ; when Sitdr^m tiled to 
evade the arrangements of the Ecsident he was dis- 
graced. But it was not merely by diminishing ex- 
penditure that the reform was carried out j it was 
also by altering the method of collecting revenue^ by 
detecting and to some extent abolishing peculation, 
and by doing away with farmers of revemie. 

t Note p. 131, — It is difiSculb to strike a iruo balance of the 
loss and gain -which befell the G^ikviul’s government during the 
first twenty years of this century. A foreign army was subsidised, 
and the fault does not lie with the Bombay Government that 
the military expenditure was not more rapidly reduced. The 
revenues from KdthiuvSd were fixed once for all as were those 
from other small states, and therefore they wore no longer 
subject to increase, but on the other hand they were regularly 
paid. The Gdikv&d did not partake in any territorial gain for the 
expensive if inefficient aid he gave in the MalvH war. But when 
the Peshvd was dispossessed of his portion of GujarSt ho was 
absolved from all payment of tribute, while a clean sweep was 
made of outstanding accounts between Peshv^ and GSikvSd, 
■which, if the former had had the power, he would huvu used 
to crush his old rival. By the support of the British he was 
enabled to levy large arrears from Kithiavad, while by their 
prompt and constant assistance in lending money and regulating 
expenditure, the State was saved from teri'ible fibuanoial embar- 
rassments. A Besldent of Baroda has estimated the territorial 
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acquisitions of tlie Gdikvad between 1801-1820 thus : Kadi worth 5 J 
Mkhs ; Kapadwanj 52,000Es. j Dehgaum 1,87,000 Rs. ;2nd,Sankhoda 
1 Mkh 5 8rd, KodinM worth 80,000 Ra., and for a time tribute 
from Navanagar and Suriabandar, worth 1 Mkh; 4th, Bet and 
Okhamandal 25,000 Es. He also estimates the increase of tribute 
from Ktithiivad at 1,77,000 Es., DMr£ 23,000 Es., and of tribute 
from Pahlaupiir at 25,000 Es., with the never regularly paid ghdns- 
dana of Odmbay at 5,000 Es . On the whole therefore the British 
alliance was favourable to the Baroda State, even if it be not 
considered that henceforth peace was ensured to it. 

jNToie p. 135,— It was naturally family interest which 
prompted the RSni Gahena Bdi to interfere in the dissensions at 
Dh5r. But, later on, it can scarcely be doubted that the GfiikvAd, 
pressed hard on the little State for payment for services done. 
If the British had not interfered, perhaps the little Powfir Prince 
would have been swallowed up by his cousin of Baroda. 

Hois p. 136.— The deathbed scene of the veteran soldier 
and statesman addressing the young Eegent is most affecting. 

Kote p. 136. — Colonel Walker left B^oda on sick leave early 
in 1809. He returned for a short time, out finally left India 
in 1810. Colonel Walker made so great a name for himself, that 
it would be superfluous in this short history to give him the 
praise that is his due. 



CTIAPTEE XYI. 


HOW TWO PARTIES WERE FORMED IN BARODA, AND HOW 
THE STATE WAS AFFECTED BY THE STRUCOLE 
BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND THE PBSHVi — THE 
MURDER OF GANGXdHAR SHABTBl. 

We noticed tliat when the Gdikvdd^s government 
had cleared itself of its debts to the Honourable 
Company, the Bombay Government expressed , a 
desire to retire from its close interference with the 
affairs of the State, but was prevented from doing 
so by a series of untoward events. 

K^noji had beto permitted to return to the 
Baroda State and to dwell at Pddra, a village not far 
distant from the capital, where not many years ago 
Malhiir Edv G^ikviid was long kept a State prisoner. 
In 1812 this restless intriguer made his last attempt 
to disturb the government. The Edni Takhat Bdi 
too once more began to make mischief and abetted 
his plans, but the prime mover was the Jdm Jesaji of 
Navanagar, who had got into trouble with the Bri- 
tish, and wished to divert 
their attention by creating 
a disturbance in Gujarat. He accordingly promised 
Kdnoji his assistance in money and arms, and 
claimed for a reward, in case of success, territories 
near Vijdpdr ; but when he had come to terms with 
the British he quickly abandoned his foolish partner. 
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Sitdr^m knew of tke plot, but be also recognized 
its futility, and tbe R^ni Gabena Bai would bave 
nothing to say to it. Tbe main lines of tbe con- 
spiracy were these Mirkh^,n Pathdn’s services and 
those of troops from Mdlvd and Gujarat were to 
be purchased with tbe Jam^s money ■ Rdmdin Patb4u 
was to assist from Lundwdd^, Mabommadi-bud from 
Dbfo j tbe Kolis of Gujarat could not be got to rise, 
but Jamadar Umar with one thousand original 
Arabs and the powerful th^nMdr Abdiil Rahiman 
promised their help, and the Kolis on tbe Mahi bad 
none of the scruples of their brethren. At P^dra 
Kunoji had ready to move 125 horse and 160 foot, 
and he expected some Arabs from Nawanagar. The 
Resident was in Kathidvad, and tbe capital was de- 
nuded of troops ; the Kolis were to attack tbe 
minister's bouse, the Arabs the Residency and tbe 
neighbouring house of the Sbdstri : Takhat was 
to open a wicket-gate which would give admittance 
into the citadel to Kdnoji and bis followers. But- 
by degrees all tbe details of the plot had become 
known at the Residency, and a few days before tbe 
attempt to seize the capital was to be made. Captain 
Ballantine, with a small force, surrounded Padra and 
arrested Kauoji, when the whole affair came to 
nothing. A short time after, Kdnoji was transported 
bo iSurat, then to Bombay, and finally to Madras, 
whence he never returned. 


A strict watch was 
henceforth kept on the Rdni Takhat Bdi : she was 
even confined for a time and no trust was placed in 
her oaths to the Shastri, sworn over the tfilsi plant. 
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or in tlie efficiency of her bard ; but sbe was spared 
for the sake of tbe poor Mabdr^ja, who was very 
fond of her. Still sbe resented tbe indignity sbe 
■ was put tOj^ 'and soon again plotted^ this time with 
Sit^r^m^ to undo tbe Sbiistri ; and Sit^r^m was 
ready to meet her half-way, because he hoped to re- 
. gain his old post by crushing the British party at 
Baroda through the aid of the Peshv^ Baji B4v. 

Between the latter and the British matters were 
approaching a crisis. It is a matter of general his- 
tory that Mji Riiv by the treaty of Bassein lost the 
position the Peshvd had once held of head to a con- 
federacy of Mardthd princes, and that some years 
later his policy was dictated by a wish to recover his 
' lost authority. Passing by the general question, let 
us therefore inquire what his policy was with regard 
to the^ Gdikvdd. Its ruling motive was the desire 
of onco more acquiring the allegiance of this 
prince, with whom he could no longer correspond 
directly, but only through the medium of the 
Eesident at his court, a prince who still paid him a 
fixed sum which once represented a tribute, but who 
no l9nger assisted him with troops, a princo who still 
had to pay him a nazai’aniJ after investiture, but not 
one fixed according to his wishes, while the succession 
could no longer be determined by the Poona Court, 
To regain his authority he had two weapons at hand. 
In 1814 the lease of the Ahmaddbdd farm would 
expire, and by not renewing it he would be enabled to 
interfere with the administration of the Gdikvdd in a 
thousand waya; besides, as has been remarked in the 
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cliaptei* on tlie Miililkgin, kis rights in Kdthiavad 
had been seriously invaded by the Settlement and in 
other waysj and he had an insult to avenge. Secondly, 
the Peshvu had certain money claims on the Guikvdd 
^ which had not been settled, and by using these care- 
fully he might induce that prince to supplicate him 
to return to his old relations with the Baroda State. 

Baroda itself was divided into two parties; the 
one relied on the British alliance and was headed by 
Gangadhar Sliastri ; the other, which may in a sense 
be termed the patriotic party, was headed by the 
disgraced Divan Sitariiin and the Kani Takhat Bfd, 
and behind these there was no doubt a strong party 
in the Palace, As tho political contest grew fiercer, 
the Malmriija, if ho can be called a responsible per- 
P son and not the more tool of his favourite Eanl, ox- 
pi’essed a wish to side with tho Peshvii, and the lat- 
ter openly asserted that ho (Anand lldv) was unright- 
eously deprived of power by the British because he 
’ was not friendly disposed to them. During the first 
years of his rule ns Kogent, Pate Sing had been most 
* obedient to tho Shastri’s advice ; but of late he had 
shown signs of restivonoss, and a desire to surmnder 
himself to loose })loasures and foolish friends, which 
had alarmed the Besident, and had led him to advise 
tho Bombay Government not to abandon for some 
time that strict supervision which they half wished 
to roliucjuish. Still during the ShdstrPs embassy 
to Poona, Fate Sing, though closely watched, showed 
no signs of any feeling but one, consonant with 
the success of the mission. Por certain reasons. 
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I i however, the Bombay Government did not give him 

1 the support he thought that he had the right to ex» 

I pect, and he might on this account have been dis-* 

'' appointed. But assuredly later on, however great his 

grief and rage at the foul murder of his servant, the 
influence of a strong party in the Palace, and probably 
the counsels of Gahcna Bai, influenced his subsequent 
policy. If Takhat Biii was moved by hatred, Sitar4m 
was so by ambition : for Baji 11a v, as time went 
on, laid claim to the old right, as he termed it> of 
appointing the Divdn of Baroda, and Sitfiram was 
bidding for the post. 

SitdrdnPs party, or rather Sitdrdm himself, had 
agents both at Poona and Bombay : in the former 
place Govind Kdv, Bandoji Gaikvdcl, and Bhagvant 
Rdv, tho illegitimate son of the latc^ Mahurajd, who 
was fuimishcd with means by the liani Gahena Bdi, in 
the latter Hafiz Muhammad Baud and Mahipat Rdv, 
Govind Rdv's brotlier*in-law, who corresponded 
with tho ex-minister through Hari Bhakti in 
Baroda, and obtained for him tho closest kept 
secrets of the Bombay Secretariat. In Baroda 
itself Sitdrdm would repair to Takhat Bal by night 
in disguise, and concert with her how to move the 
Mahardja ; and poor Anand Rav W'as at one time per- 
suaded to make preparations for starting* to Poona, 
preparations which, itis needless to say, were speedily 
stopped by the Resident at Fate Siug\s request. 
Above all the Shastrf feared the Poona Resident’s 
head clerk, Kharsedji Shet Modi, to whom ho 
believed the farm of Ahmaddbfid was really promised. 
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thongli. norainally it was to be granted to Vitbal 
Narsing, alim Trirabakji Dunglia. 

A vakil of Fate Sing named Bapu Mairdl having 
failed to bring Baji Eav to 
A. D. 1814, tei’ms, Gangadhar Shastri 

proceeded in 1 814, under a British safeguard, on 
a mission to Poona, accompanied by a lai'ge and 
expensive retinue, with the twofold object of obtain- 
ing the renewal of the farm and the settlement of the 
money claims. The first object was from the outset 
beyond obtainment, for the Peshva, after what had 
passed, naturally feared lest a third renewal would 
lead to the belief that the districts had been alienated 
for money payment. But the claims, what were 
they? A full answer would take us back through the 
whole history of the Gaikvads from the battle at 
Dhodap to the arrival of the Bribi.sh, To be brief, 
however, MountstuartElphinstone, Eosident at Poona 
in A.D. 183 C, proved that the tribute of the Gdikv^d to 
the Peshva had been instituted fifty-three years, dur- 
ing forty-throe of which it had not fluctuated — that is, 
of the first thirty -three years tribute had been paid 
for tweuty-ono aud remitted for ten, chiefly the time 
when Fate >Siug \vas being leniently treated to induce 
him not to side with the British (the records for two 
years had beenlostordestroyed),andthesame remark 
applied to the romis,sion for service. In a.d. 1798 a 
settlement had been arrived at, when it was found that 
during the previous years Es. 4,02,51,934hadbecome 
due, and that Es, 2,9 6, 98,644 had been paid, while Es. 
65,70,500 had boon remitted, so that the residue then 
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duo amounted to Ea. 39,82^789. After this year the 
Oi'likv£t<l never paid the Pesliva, a l}irtliing’,an'd tliePosh- 
Vil contended that he should every year have received 
as tribute Es. 7,79,000, and as remission for service 
Ks. 0,75,000, or for eighteen years a total of Es. 
2,61,72,000. Fate Sing, on the other hand, denied 
that he should pay anything fur remission of service, 
because the ],>ritish,and not the Peshvii, now defended 
him, and .it was the princess troops he had subsidi/x'd. 
But Gangadhar Shastri acknowledged the justice of 
those claims, and, had the fall of the Peshva not inter- 
vened, probably they would have been enforped. 
Further, the Peshva asked for tribute fortheterritories 
■won from the Babi at one Idkh a year for fifty years, 
i e, balf a crore. Fate Ring <‘ontentlcd tluit tho 
expense of keeping the ah/uU or tranquillity of this 
pah'lid Mewdssi country laid not been considered, and 
that tho Ihlbi Mahals had l,)ccn ceded to him onco and 
for all — a statement which was j^robably true, as it 
was supported by signed agreements. Finally the 
Peshvd had received no naxiardua at tho accession of 
Anand Edv, and for this he demanded the sura reco- 
vered from Govind Edv, namely, Eupoes 56,38,001, 
tho largest nazardnd ever paid by a Gdikvdd. Fate 
Sing pleaded the poverty of the State, wdiich had 
always hitherto been taken into consideration. There 
■were other miscellaneous demands, varying from half 
a crore to three elephants and five horses. In short 
' the Peshvd's. demands exceeded four and a half crores. 
But, strange to relate, Pate Sing had counter-claims 
of the same magnitude, of which the greatest and 


most presentable was Ms sliare in the revennes of 
Broadly transferred against Ms will from the Gdikvdd 
to the British, and from them to Sindia, and valued 
by him at five and a half lakhs per annum. For the 
war, too, against Aba Shelukar, undertaken at the 
Peshva^s bidding, he demanded Rs, 1,65,000. The 
Peshvil opposed to the latter claim that the Guikvdd 
had been sufficiently recompensed by the long tenure 
of the Ahmaddbad farm, but to the former claim he 
had less to say, for in extant treaties he had granted 
that the transfer of Broach was a questionable act. 

The sums at stake were enormous, and a decision 
entirely adverse to the Guikvad -would have ruined 
his State just as it was emerging out of its difficixl- 
ties. No doubt it was hoped that the British Gov- 
ernment would not allow its ally and protoije to suffer, 
and on this hope Pate Sing strongly relied ; for in 
the event of the contracting parties not settling, the 
arbitration by express stipulation in the treaty of 
Basst'in in 1805, rested with this Government. But, 
the British were most unwilling to interfere, fov at 
this period there wa.s an iutonso reluctance to drive 
Baji Rav to too grout straits, so every inducement 
was held out to the Pcshvii and Gaikvdd to ari’ange 
tho matter amieably. 

Gangudhar Shastri hoped to satisfy all the Pesh- 
va’s claims by tho payment of 50 Idkhs, and to per- 
suade him to renew the Ahmaddbad farm for five years 
at tho greatly increased rate of 8 lukhs a year. The 
Peshvd never seriously entered into the latter ques- 
tion, .and in October the farm was actually leased to 
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Trim'bakji Danglia. During this the early stage of 
the discussion, he not only showed the greatest de- 
testation of the Shdstri, but pretended to consider 
that Sit^ram should be restored ; and in the month 
of September the ex-minister was kept in confinement 
at Baroda, that he might no longer frustrate the 
Shdstri^s policy by ofiers to outbid him — offers 
made to the Peshvd through his emissary Bandoji. 
The latter worthy Mr. Elphinstone, in October, re- 
quested Bi-iji Kav to dismiss together with Bhagvant 
Kav, or else to let the Shdstri return. Indeed Gan- 
gddhar Shastri himself had made some preparations 
for departure, when of a sudden Bdji Ba v changed his 
tactics. He entered into a secret negotiation with the 
emissary, (who had gained Mr. Elphinstono^s cordial 
sanction to his entertaining it), and while obtaining 
hi's consent to pay up thirty-nine lakhs of arrears with 
interest, hopi'etendcd to wish to settle all other claims 
for one crore of rupees, and ten lakhs a year as tri- 
bute for the future. The Shastri offered in lieu of 
this to surrender territory worth seven lakhs a year, 
and, (May 1815,) thinking that Fate Sing would not 
accede to this, he begged Mr. Elphinstone to per- 
suade him to do so. 

The wily Peshvd played on the vanity of Gangadhar 
iu t 1815 Shastri, He appeared to 

consider the question of terri- 
torial cession, professed great admiration for the emis- 
sary's talents, and proposed that his son should marry 
his (the Peshvi^s) wife^s sister ; more, that he should 
leave Fate Bing to become divan at Poona. The 
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poor Sliastrl at first agreed to tlie marriage sclieme, 
and preparations for its celebration at Nasik wei’0 
well advanced^ wben lie began to draw back in some 
alarm at not bearing from Fate Sing, and gave ad- 
ditional offence by refusing 
A.D. 1815. allow his wife to visit the 

Peshva^s palace, usually the scene of the greatest 
debauchery. Vengeance was delayed till the night 
of the 14th J uly. Contrary to his friend Bdpu Mai- 
r^hs advice, he had gone almost unaccompanied to 
Pandharpfir, where BdjiRdv in the evening talked to 
him in the most friendly way. Bdpu Mairal was 
not with him; but, without his knowing it, Bandoji, 
Sitdrdm’s agent, was intheneighbourhood,surround- 
edby armed followers among whom he had scattered 
money, and in close consultation with Trimbakji; 
andtheShdstriatthis very time had withhim a letter ^ 
in which Ban doji informed the Edni Takhat Bdi that 
under certain contingencies the Shdstri will never 
more look that way,^^ i.e. Bar o da way. At night 
Trimbakji Danglid pressed him to attend a ceremony at 
the temple, and, after in vain pleading many excuses 
for- not going, the Shastri went, On his return, 
almost unaccompanied, he was set upon by four or 
five persons in disguise, to whom it was thought 
that he was pointed out by Sitdrdm^s agents, and 
almost cut to. pieces. - 

It is immaterial here to tell with what difficulty 
Bapu Mairdl and the Shdstrfis family rescued them- 
selves from the, dangerous posildon^ were in; 
how Trimbakji made no real attempt to discover the 
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murderers ; liow Bdji Bdv, whom the Eesidciitj for 
political reasons^ would not accuse of being an ac- 
complice in tho matter, wavered betweoli a desire to 
screen his favourite and tho fear of breaking* with 
the British. Finally Trimbakji was surrendered 
and imprisoned at Tbdna, and Bhagvant Rdv and 
Bandoji were sent to Fate Sing (Novemb.e'r^lSlo). 

When tho nows of the murder reached Fate Sing, 
he was for a time or appeared to bo beside himself 
with rage and grief, and to console the ShdstrFs 
family, appointed to the late minister's post his 
youngest son Bhirad Shankar, though the work wm 
carried on by Yeshvant Rdv Dadd. But in the Pal- 
ace a strong party behaved as if a great triumph had 
been gained: even poor Anand Rdv was at this tiino 
W'riting to Bandoji to get tho measure of SicardnPs 
elevation to the post carried out, adding*, You are 
faithful to tlie Sarkar, you did what was very right, 
and this when tho latter had ii] formed Kdkdji, Sit- 
di’um^s relative, that the business here has been 
completed; do you commeucG the duties of Divdn.'’^ 
And tho ex-minister was supported by both the 
Rdnis Gahena Bdi and Takhat Bui, while from Dhdr 
his servant Bdpn Ragundth hold himself ready to in- 
vade Gujarat if disturbances arose. And from the 
state of things at Ahmadabdd it soemed likely that 
such would be the case, for the - surrender of the 
farm to Bdji Ear fiad boon followed by confusion 
and lawlessness both in northern Gujarat and in 
Kathidvdd. The Baroda Resident urged Fate Sing 
to proceed against Sitdrdm, but tho latter was hard 
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to persuade, perliaps, as lias been remarked, because 
be stood alone in the palace. On tbe 20fch September, 
however, tbe ex-minister was confined to his house 
under a guard of English troops, and in April 1816 

, he was deported to Bom- 

A. D. 1816. f 

bay, not to appear again ^ 

on the scene for some years. 

No serious charge, however, was brought against ^ 
Pate Sing, none more serious than that of levity 
natural to youth. The old councillors had all 
disfippcared, and Bochar Manked^s was a poor sub- 
stitute who lent the prince money to satisfy his 
luxurious pleasures. So (February 1816) Dhakji 
Badaji was appointed as native agent of the Resi- 
dent, but at fir.st the prince regarded him with little 
favour. Fate Sing quarrelled with Takhat Bai, 
increased the expenditure on the army, refused for 
some time to let the Resident see the State accounts, 
took money to settle matters in a way contrary to the 
evident interests of the State — ^in short, so behaved 
that the Bombay Government for the time gave up 
the project of abandoning its direct supervision 
of the State, as it had been its real intention to 
do, and for a time entertained with pleasure the 
thought that Fate Sing was about to make a propo- 
sal of retiring to Benares. 


2^ok- p. 151,. — Mr. Mill, in. liis Ristory'of India, writes, " The 
truth seems to have been that Bandoji was the principal instru- 
ment of the crime, but that ho acted with the concurrence of the 
Poshv-fi and the co-oporatiou of Trimbak, The share of Bandoji 
in the murder was not doubted at Baroda.’*' The part played by 


the Baroda Court' in tlie assassination of the Shastri has been 
elsewhere ovei'looked or understated. This in a measure is owing" 
t(i the oxclusivo attention paid to the writings of Mr. Elphinstono, 
•whose assistant Mr. Grant Duff was. 

It is not necessary to, waste words in praise of the ShAstri. 
So was Colonel Walker’s right hand tnan ; all the economical 
reforms in the State were either originated or cai’ricd out by liim ; 
it -was owing -mainly to him that Baroda was nob handed over to 
the Peshva by Sil&rdm. To the Shdstri’s talents and uprightness 
not only his life testified but his death. Neither at Baroda norat 
Poona could they move this stumbling-block birt in one dark way, 

A few details relating to the Shastri may hero he added. iri,s 
father, Krishna Patwardhaii, obtained from Govind Edv Gaikvad 
(171)4) the-inam village of Wanj as a reward for influencing 
thi’ongh his connection with the Padke family, the Peshvdto grant 
that prince his killat of Maharfija. Gangadhar is said to have 
eaidy distingniahed himself in the Deccan, and to have boon so 
strongly recoinmonded to Major Walker by Mir KohnuU-ud-din 
that the former took him to Baroda as hi.s head dork or agent. 
Besides, the Shihstrl’s great liforary talents ■were well known to 
Governor Duncan. For his eorvicos as Native Agent the Britislr 
bestowed on him the iuim village of Dindoli, and from the Gaik- 
vad he got three small villages. Captain Carnac fully bdiovod in 
tlic ShastiTs perfect uprightness, and found an argument in his 
favour from the admi.ssions made in his celebrated “ -wiir’ that ho 
had received (not dishonestly but to conform to custom) certain 
presents, notably one from Babaji, which he wished to restore at 
his death. The head of the family is Mr. Balvaut Eav Vinayefc 
Bhastrl, whoso father was not clostituto of the literary abilities 
which distinguished his ancestor. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


EXCHAlTQlil O'O' QAIKvip POE BEITISH TEERIVOET — TH'O! , 
EEGBNt PATE SI'NO DIBS, AND HIS TOUNGEE BEO" 
THEE, SAYAJI'EAV, TAKES HIS PLAOE. 

Matters -were meanwliile progressing at Poona. 
The murder of the Shdstri was, the Governor General 
decided, not to influence the claims oD the Gdikv^d, . 
though Fate Sing argued that it should, and 
Kav clamoured for much higher terms than the 
cession of territory worth seven Idkhs, for the discus- 
sion hod been running five years and no payment of 
tribute had meanwhile been made. But a quarreb 
and then a war^ was now to take place, which 
should sweep away both the claimant and 'his 
demands. 

On the 12th September 1816, Trimbakji Danglid 
escaped from his prison at Thiinu,, and it was soon 
after discovered that Baji Efiv was not only assisting 
him with money to levy troops^ but was concerting 
with Holkar, Sindia, the Eajd O'f Ndgptir^ and others 
. how to overthrow the British, and that his emissary ' 
to Sindia-’s court was Govind Kav Gaikvad. Forced 
to resort to extremities, the Resident demanded the 
delivery of Trimbakji and the surrender of three hill 
forts ^ and by the 10th May ISlV*, the Peshvd, who 
had up to that time prosecuted his preparations for 
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■War, agrcod to do so.^ On tlio IStli May Mr. 
JEHpliinstone met MoroDikahlt and Balaji Lakslmnian; 
who appeared for the Peshva, and with thorn drew 
up a treaty by which, among* other matters, (Article 5)^ 
after surrendering all future claims on the Gaikvad, 
Bdji Edv agreed to accept four Idkhs a year as an 
equivalent for all past claims (Article 7), ceded his 
tributes in iCalhiavdcl to the British, and (Ai'ticle 
15), renewed to the Gaikvud in perpetuity his farm 
of Ahmadiibdd (without the peninsula) for the annual 
sum which had hitherto been paid for it in its Entirety, 
four and a half lakhs per annum. Finally all tho 
rights of the Peshvd in Gujardt except over Ahmad- 
dbdd, Ulpdd, and the annual dues from the Gdikvdd 
were ceded to the British. This comprised tho 
cession of Jambilsar, Amod, Desbora, Daljhai, 
Bahddarpiira, and Sdvnli. Tho Gdikvdd was now 
once for all recognized ( Article 4) to be an inde- 
pendent prince who need not pay tribute, commu- 
tation for service, or nazardnu. Evidently the 
Gdikvdd had obtained enormous gains as compen- 
sation, according to Mr, Elphiustouo, “for the 
mnrder of his prime minister 

On the 25th Juno 1817, the sanad for the perpetual 
lease of tho Ahmadabdd farm was made out (and 
carried into- effect within a month), but on the same 
day tho Bombay Government considered whether tho 
Gdikvdd government should not now be called on to 
maintain an additional subsidy of two regiments of 
cavalry and a battalion of infantry at the cost of a 
cession of the Gdikvdd^s tribute in Kdthiavdd, as the 
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St-ito army, thoughit cost forty-two Wkteayetu-, (for 

;i.;ormy oKponatoo Wagammountedtottat <^0^ 

moas srm,) was pmotically of Uttle uae. Fate Sang 
agreed to increase the snhsr*7-ed force, bat not at 
» tlie cost of a surrendei oi 

Supplemeiit to dues in Katlaiavad, and 

tive Treaty, 6tli Nov. 181/. declined to ditninisli tlie 

number of his troops, “ ‘my ’fte 

twelve thousand men; though m order M 
Peshvd his four l&hs a year he would endeayour to 
reduce the expenditure by that amount. The per- 
netual &rm of tlie Ahmaddbdd districts was accord- 
fngly made oyer to the British for the mamtenauce 

of the increased subsidy on the condition that they 

should pay the Poshvii tho yearly sum of four and a 
half Kkhs, and as tho territory was ^ 

Bs. 17,11,969, tbe net outcome was nearly 12, b-..,UUU 

%at6 Sing was also willing to exetenge some of 
liis own territory for some 
First exchange. lately ceded to the British, 
by Bdji Btiv. He accordingly ceded his share in the 
Ahmadiibrid districts, (excepting the Haveli, the 
Dascaraiandthe xMdhi Kdnthd tributoSy) valued at Bs. 
1 , 65 , 313 , and such a portion of Petldd as made up 
a'sum of Rs. 2 , 07,91 8. He acquired territories of the 
idame value, Dabhai, Bahddarpilr and S^vali. These 

exchanges consolidated the possessions of the British 

in North Gujardt, for on the 19th September the 
Pesliva notified to the Gdikvad that he ceded m Ml 
all his rights over tho Ahmadabdd districts to the 
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Hono-arable Company. That is, instead of tlieir pay- 
ing liim 4*5 laklis per annum, tlie Peslivd^s subsidised 
force was increased by the British. 

The first exchango of territory was freely made, 
and tended, if anything, to the direct advantage of 
the Gdikvad, for some (one-third) of the Gaihvad’s 
dues from the city of Ahmadfibiid were of such a 
nature that the British could not continue to exact 
them, and the places he acquired were of historical 
importance : Dabhai, for instance, so early gained, 
and S^vali, where the last rites had been per- 
formed on th e body of the founder of the family. On 
the other hand it is only fair to add that both the 
British and the G^ikv6(Bs governments attached an 
importance to Ahmaddbtid as the old capital of 
Gujdrdt, which then made its acquisition seeina great 
gain, but which to us at this day is quite incom- 
prehensible.^ 

There is still an article of the supplemental treaty 
of 1817 which requires notice, viz. the 8th, by which 
the Gdikvsid agreed to maintain properly accoutred, 
regulai’ly paid and mustered, and under the direction 
of the Resident, a force of 3000 men, and wc pass on 
to further exchanges of ter- 
Second exchange. ritory. The Gaikvad parted 
with Kaparhand, Bhaliz, Karoda and some other vil- 
lages, and acquired Vij^pdr and the Tappa Samd of 
Kadi. And as a free gift the Honourable Company 
presented the Gaikvdd with Okhamandal and Bet, be- 
cause they contained two places of Hindu worship 
and devotion. 
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Later on tlie GMkv/IfVs Haveli in Alnnadabad 
Thinl exchange, a.d, '‘ud Dasom-ai with its 
1S18. luains and Dumalgaunis 

were demanded of Fate Sing. In June 1818 lie 
exchanged thciso places for lands in Petlad, certain 
so-callod moglai dues in the Surat aththiaviaiy and 
Liter on the kasha of Mota and the pargana of 
Tarksir. Subsequently too the Peshva’s share of 
Petldd was accepted by the G4ikvadinlieu of Omrat, 
while, because he osteoraed it as a holy place, he was 
given Sidhpiir. 

This last exehange of territory was almost the 
final public act of Fate Sing’s life. Alter an illness 
of five days only, and at the early age of 26, he 
died, perhaps through some act of treachery, on the 
23rd June 1818. This memorable date marks the 
beginning of a new phase in the history of the 
Baroda State, 

But from this matter wo must for a moment turn 
to events of great h*n(i 
general interest., On the 
0th of November 1817 the Peslivd made his sudden 
attack on the Eesident and the few British troops 
at Poona. Little more than a week after his capital 
was entered and ho was a fugitive. 

Later in the month the Riljii of Niigpdr made a 
similar attempt with a similar result. In December 
Malhar Rdv Holkar rose and drew on himself the 
defeat of Mahidpdr inflicted on him by the great 
Deccan army which had been assembled to crush 
the Pinddris. At that time the British required all 
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the asf^istaiico they could get, and Fate Sing proved 
himself a staunch ally. For he spared neither men 
nor money in aiding Sir W. Keir’s army of Gujarat 
with 2,000 horse under the command of the veteran 
Kehmal-ud*dln, who afterwards died during- the 
campaign. 

it would be well therefore to consider a little the 
meaning of the events described in the preceding- 
chapters, promising that by the word “ State^^ we 
design merely the goveiming power in the State, and 
by the word revolution” a sudden and more than 
ordinarily violent change affecting that power, 
Gujarat was invaded and subdued by the Marlith4sj» 
and the temper of the great body of the people was so 
mild and submissive that the masses at no time 
exercised any but an impalpable influence over their 
rulers. In this short sketch of the Baroda State it i.s 
therefore impossible to define the vague power of the 
people, though full consideration should he paid to 
such a sentence as the following, written by Colo- 
nel Walker, ^‘'Although the power of the Native 
“ Government* was not limited by positive rules or 
“ laws, yet its conduct was restrained by customs 
“ and forms, which if they did not prevent oppression, 
“ confined its exercise, as in the common sentiment 
of the people there existed an implied engagement 
on the part of the Government not to transgress 
those usages. This, it is true, afforded a precarious 
and uncertain degree of security, but it commonly 
sufficed to prevent any general and flagrant act 
“ of oppression,” Passing on to the Marathtls we 
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Hnd that they came to Gujarat as a military body of 
menj of whom the D^bhadc was no more than the 
chief officer till the highest command passed from his 
family into tlie hands of his lieutenant Ddmiiji 
Gaikvud. At first then the Ghikvad was nothing 
more than the foremost among equals, but in times 
of great commotion, if circumstances favour an able 
and energetic man, his rise is rapid. Btimaji was 
this sort of a man thus favoured, and in rising he 
thrust down the pretensions of those who had entered 
Gujarat with him, though still the military class was 
a very powerful one. But the power of a class of men 
differs in this from that of an individual — it must 
be based on union, the offspring of mutual confidence. 
I)4mi1ji’s government, strong in itself, was circum- 
scribed by the greater power of the Peshva, but 
when he died the family was broken up into parties, 
and though for a time Fate Sing, a capable man, 
emerged triumphant out of the struggle, his life 
and death were attended by troubles which might 
have given the military class an opportunity of, 
acquiring power. But there was no cohesion in 
that class, and it tamely suffered its power to be 
usurped by the mercenary troops which were com- 
posed of strangers. Still the class continued to be 
an influential one, while the power of the Peshvd^ 
however weakened in itself, continued to increase from 
the day of Fate Singes death to the accession of 
Anaiid Bav, and this period of feebleness is marked 
not only by the rough insolence of the mercenaries, 
but by the insidious intrusion of the money-lenders. 
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WlieHj liowever^ tlie interference of tlie British was 
requested, a revolution took place altogether hital 
to the mercenaries and to the reslivd, and for a time 
to the military and money-lending classes. The 
main result was an enormous increase to the power 
of the Md,h^irajd, who became an absolute ruler, on 
whom of course no constitutional checks were 
placed, while the military class was doomed to die 
out sooner or later after the establishment of the 
British subsidiaxy force. The otherwise independ- 
ent sovereign hadnnw to reckon with only one other 
force, namely, that which had saved him in a time of 
great danger and still supported him on the gddi. 
For a few years the interference of the Bombay 
Grovernment was not only not resented but welcom- 
ed ; that is, while tho Arab troops wore being dis- 
missed, a rival party in tho family repressed, the 
incubus of the money-lenders removed, the old 
suzerain and enemy the Peshvfi, crushed, and the 
military class humbled by the partial reduction of' 
the army. Such was the condition of things during 
the early part of the revolution occasioned by tho 
interference of the British during tho first twenty 
year’s of this century. But tho course of events 
then led this revolution into another course, which 
brought it to an abrupt end. The Malva war 
galvanised 'the military class into fresh life or 
semblance of life, and as dangers and difficulties, 
political and fi.nancial, rapidly disappeared, the inde- 
pendent sovereign could no longer bear foreign 
interference with the patience which at first charac- 
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tei'iscd Lis policy. While still very yonng, Fate 
Sing listened to the advice of two very able men, 
Colonel Walker and Gangadhar Shastri. But when 
the former had left the country and the. latter had 
diet!, he endeavoured to assert his independence, so 
that instead of rigid economy and military reduc- 
tion, we find that there was a tendency to deal 
surreptitiously with the money-lenders and to stay 
reform in the army. So decided was this tendency 
that the Bombay Government postponed its plan of 
withdrawing from active interference, and its deci- 
sion to maintain this policy was followed not by an 
amicable settlement but by a violent rupture. This 
was mainly owing to the character of the new sover- 
eign, upon which naturally more now depended than 
had ever hitherto been the case owing to his increased 
power. From the accession of Sayaji Rdv we find an 
altered history — the Rajd endeavours to. shake off 
foreign interference and to dgal single-handed with 
his financial difficulties, but the military class • does 
not profit by this except so far as the sovereign 
desires; and, as has not yet beon mentioned, a 
resolute effort is made to repress the influence of 
ministers, without whom since the accession of 
Goviud Rdv the sovereign seems not to have been 
able to act. ^aydji Rdv at tbe end of a long reign 
proved at what terrible cost a Native Ruler may act 
independently of Residents, Ministers, and guaran- 
teed subjects, 


Note 

HaV WC 

* 


, p. 1 56.— -Govincl Eiv, Bandoji G&ikvad and Bhagvant 
0 given np to the Gdikvdd government, and both ■were 
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taprisonea. the fo™sr,Min ,ay., to. life io the fort of Oaudis.ar, 

^ Tisr.-It may bo M well tee to note the oircnmatances 
nnaeewUeh the fate, at » very low rate, once more came mto 
the GdtolSa’. hands after BSji Biv had taken it from him wrth 

the mtention of never leasing it again. _ Maratha 

mu 3, p. l58.-Notice the calm manner m which the Maratha 
and British conquerors exchanged the towns and villages .of 
GnlarT In the main tho interests of the people concerned were 
not much thought of. but great attention was paid to tho amount 
of revenue that could be extracted from them. , . , „ ... 

mte * p. 163.— When considering the course which Sayaji 
took to oppose tho British Government and tiie painful 
Lnlt of his policy, it must bo borne in mind * 

changes which took place in India in the last quarter of the 18th 
,atd the first quarter of the lOth century were as extmor- 
dlaaiy as they were rapid. The first Fate Sing was a prince whom 
both the Peshvfi and tho English sought to win and keep as a 
valuable ally. In Sayfiji’s time the British had not only sup- 

nlanted the Peshvii, but wielded a power such ashe ncier pos- 

S the tithe of. Tho “ indopondonce’' of tho Gfukva.] in 
reality becamo a misleading term, howover strongly assorted, 
tnt whLor efforts tho British might honestly make to respec 
;„cbindcpon<taco. Urn position of tho rtoto war a 
oae,battowUBtdoBteoitwa8 pothapa impossiMo .ovon 

shrewd Sayfiji Kfiv to guoss, < 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 


HOW SAYAJI KAV WAS PLACED IN A MOKE INDEPENDE^TT- 

POSITION TITAN HIS PATHEB BY THE HON^JBLE MOUNT- 

STUART ELPHINSTONE. 

Wiien Fate Sing died, his widow E^dh(i Bai 
affected a desire of hecoming sail, but was dis- 
suaded from doing so by the permission of Major 
Carnao to adopt a son who was of the Gdekvdd 
family/ but not noai’ enough to succeed to the gadi, 
so that it was expressly stipulated that he should 
only inhez'it his father’s private property. Takhab 
Bdi had children, but she was not a legal wife to 
Anand Eav, so that they could have no pretensions. 
The undoubted heir to the throne was Sayaji Eiiv, 
Fate Sing’s younger brother, then only 19 years of 
age, and the Bombay Government had no hesitation 
in acknowledging him Eegent. Eadh^ Bdi and 
Takhat Bdi raised objections which were overruled : 
yet the former lady’s aspirations were counte- 
nanced by -the Divdn Vithal Eiiv Bhiiu and all the 
ministers and darakhddrs, as well as by the Edni 
Gaheni Bdi herself, one and all because they thus 
early recognised in the young prince Saydji a man 
who would rule hy himself alone, and who would not 
easily be moved by their counsels. 

They were right, for the most marked character- 
istic of this, the most remarkable of all the G^ikvad 
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rulers, was his extreme love of power. A.t this time 
he was ouly known to the Eesident as a studious^ 
kindly^ and quiet youth, and these good qualities of 
constant application to business and unusual so- 
briety in private life continued to distinguish his 
career. But who could then guess how great would 
be his tenacity of purpose, how jealous his suspicion 
of all about him, to what strange lengths his avarice 
would take him, [for his love of saving and hoard- 
ing dominated his liking for display,] or what would 
bo the result of a strong will and good abilities 
enlightened by a limited education ? 

It would seem that fate would have it that Say^ji 
K^v should fall out with his powerful allies at the 
very outset of his reign. He stood alone, among 
men and women who disliked him, and ho thought 
that the Bombay Government grudged him their 
support ; ho also believed that the Baroda State had 
not been fairly treated after the fall of the Peshva. 
To take up the latter j)oint first, as it is connected 
with past events, it will be remembered that when 
the Peshvd, the Edja ofNagpiir, and subsequently 
Holkar, entered into their last struggle with the- 
British, these had been glad to accept active assist- 
ance from Pate Sing. Not only was a large portion 
of the subsidiary force employed in Malvu, but also 
a large body of Gdikvdd horse was maiutainod at a 
great expense by the State, not merely during 
the actual continuance of the war, hut for some 
time after, and by an express stipulation in the late 
treaty the Gdikydd thought himself entitled to parti- 
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cipato in tlio conquests made during the war in 
return for his co-operation during the year 1817-18^ 
which had cost him over 40 lakhs. The only 
advantage he gainedj however, was an exemption of 
the tribute of four lakhs which it had been agreed 
he should pay the Peshva; but this was an indirect 
advantage springing rather from the extinction of 
the Peshvd^s State than from a war in which terri- 
tories had been acquired. Another still more indi- 
rect advantage to the State was taken into account 
by the Bombay Government, and it may be pointed 
out here as a historical fact that from this time 
Gujarat ceased to l^e in any danger of invasion or 
pillage from any foreign power. 

We have alluded to Sayiiji’s discontent on another 
scoi’e. Soon after the Prince had been acknowledged 
Regent, that is, on the 2nd October 1819, poor 
Anand Rao, who for some days past had given up 
his usual dose of opium, died, his head resting on a 
stone from religious motives, his eyes fixed on the • 
ti’easure room which was the centre of his more 
earthly longings. And round that treasure room 
there at once ensued a family quarrel which was so 
lengthy, wordy, and petty, that a passing allusion to 
it is all that can here be made. Rddha Bai had 
gained something by threatening to become sati j 
Takhat Bai on the death of her lord used the same 
threats, but as she was not believed to be at all 
in earnest, no attention was paid to them, and she was 
recommended by the Resident not to allow Sayiiji 
to know that she was advancing all kinds of absurd. 




pretensions for Wifand her sons. Apart from 
these pretensions she claimed the contents of the 

P“™‘® property of the de- 
oe^ed. Sayuji said that they belonged to the State, 
of -R months the room was under a guard 

of British soldiers, [though there was a back 
entrance into it of which secretuse was made bytho 
soTOreign,] till the Governor of Bombay came down 
dl™t° “i ^ome other family 

seS lf guarantee a nemnuk was 

set ed on the Ednl and her two sons, who after the 
mother s death separated their goods. One of the 
two, Balwant Wy, who at this time (1819-20) put 
for^rd clams to the gadi, was a worthless youth 

who negleo ed his work aud got into debt in Lor 

Lr f ^ *" British 

protectors more trouble than enough to the day of 

tos d^th. The other, Pihiji, Ml under the wrath of 
VmWm, a minister of SaySjfs, of whom we shall 
heai more, because he would not bribe him, aud by 
hm he was robbed and by his orders two of his 
servants were killed. Thus the end of these rivals 
‘to Say^ji was not happy. 

welTlind ftred 

rf tL persistence* 

of the naan s vengefulness. Fate Singes widow put 
forward the pretensions of her adopted son Goyfnd 

td sole 1 ‘^“3 

fetusted Sa^^- R aoronghly alarmed and 
^guated Saydji Because the foolish woman and ' 
her advisers would not accept a proviso that Govind 
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B'lV was not ontitleQ) through his afloptlon, to any 
rights to the succession. Sayaji for a long time 
withheld from her and her son their iiemiidk. The 
British guarantee was withdrawn from them, and it 
was not till 1.820 that Iladhabol and Govind Rdv 
%vaived 'his claims and got their allowance. But 
vSaj'-aji now refused to fulfil his promises, and retain- 
ed in pVison a number of Govind Rav^s dependents 
whom he had ari'csted. At last the two cousins 
almost came to blows. Govind Rav had increased 
the nuiubcr of his guards and listened to overtures 
of marrifig'e with a lady of Sindia’s family, and 
♦Sayuji, on the otlier hand, refused him admit* 
tance into the city, in consequence of which on the 
22nd of July 1829 an alfray took place. Govind Rav 
took refuge in a house near the Residency, belong- 
ing to Captain Ballantyno, and gathered some 800 
or 1,000 retainers about him, while Saydji Rdv pro- 
ceeded to blockade him, and them with his troops. 
This state of things continued for six , months, and 
as the Resident refused to interfere or to force a 
passage by that road at the Ganpati and Dassarix festi- 
vals, the processions could not take place. Finally 
^Sir John Malcolm, who came down to Baroda in 
1830, ordered GovindRSv^s followers to be paid and 
dismissed, and the youth to be taken off to Surat 
His allowance was continued to him, subject to largo 
deductions for debts, and for a fineiuourred because 
of a cruel mutilation inflicted by him on one of his 
servants. Some years after he was removed ' to 
Ahmadiibad (1835), where more quarrels took place 
15 
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between Iiim and Saydji E^v, wlio secnrcd the pro- 
pei’ty of both of Fate Sing's widows. There ho 
remained a prisoner till he was handed or or to tho 
G^ikvdd Government for listening to the idle talk 
of mutinous soldiers in 1850. At that time he had 
sunk into a wretched state of poverty, and showed 
symptoms of leprosy and insanity. Such was the 
end of another of Say^ji's foes. 

To return however to his reign, which virtually 
began before Anand Rav's death, we remember that 
he was surrounded by enemies in his own court, 
and felt himself unsupported. Little more than 
aboy, Sayiji Rdv wanted an adviser, and unfortunate- 
ly he selected one of tho cleverest rogues in India, 
_ partly perhaps because his crooked talents imposed 
on. him, move, as he declared, because ho believed 
him to have gi*oat inlluence over the Resident, 
Major Carnac, of whom he was indeed the unworthy 
pet. After Gangadhar Shastri came JDh^sji Dadaji, 
and tho great merits of the first were so fatally 
eclipsed by the rascality of the second, that in 1 820 
Mr. Elphinstone was constrained to write, ‘‘ the Resi- 
dent's intercourse with the Giiikvad is sometimes 
carried on by means of a minister under the in- 
fluence of the Resident, of all courses the most 
invidious and tho least successful." It almost 
seems now, so long after these events, that; the ill- 
feeling which continually existed between tSay^iji 
and the British Government sprang and grew and 
continued from sheer misunderstanding on the ono 
part and the other, and certainly it is only through 
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sucli. iiiisunderstandinw tliat it became possible for 
a worfcbles.s man to trick two Governments. 

Dhakji Dadaji first appeared at Baroda in April 
1810, and as Lis family was well tbouglit of by 
Captain Carnac’s father, whose firm, was in Bombay, 
the Jlesident appointed Lira to be Native Agent in 
the place of the Shiistri, and thongh Fate Sing 
showed great dislike to him, he soon gained much 
influence in the Darbdr owing to the support he got 
from tho Residency. He also persuaded the Resi- 
dent that he had reduced the State debt by nearly 
40 liikhs, for at the end of the year 1816 it exceeded 
V J< Idklis and he was supposed to have cut it dowu 
to something loss than 55 lakhs. There was then 
existing a system called Potadiivi, that is, as has 
been mentioned, the State yearly raised a loan to 
pay oiff the debts of the previous year and to meet 
the expenditure of the current year. These loans 
were made by Hari Bhakti and some of the large 
bankinghousosin tho State who, for the disbursements 
they made, took 12 per cent, interest, though no 
risk was run. By threatening to get the money 
required from abroad, Dhdkji forced tho bankers to 
accept 9 instead of 12 por cent. But he went a 
step further, for he persuaded tho Resident to make 
him potadai’, (much against Fate Sing’s wish,) and 
then to allow Mairul Ndr^yan and Hari Bhakti to 
take each an equal share with himself in the busi- 
ness. This he was obliged to do, because he himself 
had no capital, nor did he intend to expend any ; and 
when the two real bankers put 8-| Mkhs into the 
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concern^ lie put in notliiug. He took up tlio Ivitthiu- 
\Yid potaddri in tlio same way with llatanji Khaudas, 
and also undertook a valuable contract for the 
supplying of cash to the Contingent Force iu Mulva. 
Though the State was apparently the gainer by <1 
per cent, of interest, the mischief of the scheme was 
this, that Hhakji enriched himself by robbing overv- 
body allround, the farmers of the revenue by taking 
percentage from them for guaranteeing the payment 
of their revenue at the right time, the State by 
transferring public moneys to his private accounts, 
by not cashing Darbdr accounts without charging 
a high commission, and so on. 

This was the man whom Snydji wished to have as 
Minister, and as the Bombay Government would 
not allow him to bo the servant of both Govern- 
ments, Dhukji in September 1819 elected to work 
for tho Maharaja, and on the 12th October 1819 
])ocame Divan. He obtained indrn villages worth 
30,000 Its., and his whole salary mounted to 
1 Idkh. He did not remain in office long, though 
he did pretend to favour Saydji against the preten- 
sions of Bddhd^Bdi and Takhat Bai j fora host of 
complaiats soon arose, which rendered the Bombay 
Government, whenever relished the appointment, so 
suspicious, that in January 1820 they suggested to 
the Maharaja that he should retire. ■ Saynji joyfully 
closed with the proposal, for he now believed that 
Dhakji^s influence at fhe Eesidency was nothing 
wonderful. But the pecuniary embarrassments of 
the State and other reasons at this time necessitated 
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tlio first of a remarkable series of visits made by 
ccrtaiu Governors of Bombay to Baroda, and to 
doscribo Mr. Blpbinstone's visit, Dbakji’s history 
must for a time be dropped. 

The admirable manner in which the State had 
been all but freed from 

Years. GrossEevenue. Dislmrsoinenta. large debt haS been 

1812 13... 69,5;M79 fifl.4l‘,411 described in a pre- 


1813- 14’.’.! 74!97',S78 5y!2l!o45 Chapter. A 

1814- 15... 73,(13,255 .5^1^081 , „ ,, 


Isit'll.:; rai Otango for the worse 

noAV took place, at fil’st 

slowly, then very rapidly. Between the years 
1812-13 and 1S15-1G the aggregate of the gross 
revenue bad increased by G kikhs, but of the total 
disbursements by nearly 40 lakhs. The wonder is 
that the change during this time was not greater. 
In 1812-13 a fearful famine had scourged Gujarat 
but devastated Kathiavhdj and a falling off of the 
revenue had necessarily ensued, and in 1814 the 
Poshvii withdrew the valuable farm of Ahmaddbdd, 
while the disturbances which followed that eventj . 
and vrhicli sprang from the diplomatic tension 
between the two Governments and the British, together 
with the apprehensions of Pindhfu’i invasions, neces- 
sitated an increased expenditure of 16 Mkhs on the 
Sibaudi forces. Nearly 18 lakhs had been spent 
on the unfortunate embassy to Poona, and in his 
later days Fate, Sing had begun to fight shy of the 
Resident and conceal his accounts, during which 
time the Modi Kluina expenses had increased by 
more than G|- lakhs, and contingent expenses by 
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nearly 7 lakhs, but this was mainly the result of tlie 
famine and the other causes above enumerated. It 
may here be added that after the downfall of the 
Peshva, the subsequent exchanges of territory in 
Grujariib and other changes, tlio revenues of the State 
were estimated at about 74,40,292 Es. 

When the difference between receipts and dis- 
bursements became loss favourable to the State, it 
was no longer so easy to pay off the loans, and so 
the high rate of interest rapidly increased the public 
debt. The Malva campaign was a most costly one 
to the State. And some other causes had conspired 
to undo the economical results of past years! 

Mr. Elphinstone, who had become Governor of 
Bombay in 1819, visited Baroda in April 1820, 
when he discovered that though in February 1819 
Captain Oarnao had hoped by the end of that year 

to find the State clear of debt 
State debt, 1,07,66,297 Rs. , . . „ 

and m possession of a sur- 
plus, in fact it owed over a croro of rupees. Of 
this sum more than 27 lakhs arose from the Malvd 
war, as arrears for the army in 1817-18 nearly 26 ^ 
Hkhs, and for the troops in Kdthiavud and Eajpipla 
nearly 10 lakhs. The fact was that certain items of 
expenditure had never been submitted to the Eesi- 
dent, and the payment of the troops hn d fallen into 
arrears, partly because the bankers had refused to 
advance money at D^ddji’s reduced rate of interest, 
and partly because they distrusted this minister and. 
did not understand what would follow the then ■ 
state of affairs. To get free of these difficulties, it 
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was proposed that three loans should be raised : 1st, 
ono of half a crore of rupees, to be paid off at the 
rate of 12 Idkhs a year; 2iid, one for the Kathiavd.d 
debts, amounting to 20 Mkhs, of which 3Mkhs were 
to be paid off yearly ; 3rd, a third Potaddri loan was to 
be raised of 30 Mkhs for the expenses of the current 
year, the whole of which was to be annually repaid* 
These yearly payments of 45 Idkhs were to > be 
secured by wardts or pledges on the revenues of 
different mahdls, and the interest on all three was 
to be lOi per cent., i.e. a mean between Dhdkjf s low 
rate and the normal high rate of 12 percent. After 
some hesitation Sayaji agreed to the Potaddri loan 
and to pay off 1 2 lakhs on a loan of 50 lakhs and as 
much as he could on Hari Bhakti^s loan of 42 lakhs, 
e. B Idkhs, and 14 lakhs were due to Sir John 
Malcolm for the Mdlva forces, they were to be repaid 
with interest after 12 mouths. It was hoped that 
the revenue would be at least 71 Idkhs, the expendi- 
ture about 6G idkhs, so that 15 Idkhs could be 
spared. To reduce the expenditure Saydji already 
proposed to strike off* a third of the allowance of his 
ministers. But this ho was not allowed to do because 
they were all, {at least the great ones, except, as was 
then thought, the Shdstrfs family,} under British 
guarantee, and so the matter was allowed to stand over 
for a time, much to the Maharaja’s annoyance. He 
also proposed thus early in his reign to cut down 
the allowances of pei’sons under the Resident’s pro- 
tection. He was permitted by Mr. Elphinstone to 
reduce the whole expense’ of his fleet, quite a modern 
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item; but iie Hmself refused to diminisli tlie num- 
ber of bis troops, and Mr, Elphinstono remarked, 
the abuses in the army are almost inherent in its 
nature and arc not to be removed without a sort of 
revolution, not only in the army, but the State. As 
there are few Jagirs in the Gaikvdd^s territory, the 
is almost entirely derived from 
, 3S, which again are, 

men. 
loose 
No better 


income of his chiefs 
their military pay and perquisites 
connected with the superior rate of pay to the ; 
belo aging to the greater Sardars and to the L 
system of muster in use in this State, 
muster could be introduced unless European ofiicers 
were appointed, and such a step would be too un- 
popular. So this reform was not insisted upon, and 
the old evil was allowed to remain in full force. 

To maintain a healthy system of reduced expendi- 
ture it was abolutely necessary that Sayaji should 
have a good minister, and the selection of such a 
man was the next subject of discussion. Before 
relating what was done let us now follow to its end 
Dhdkji’s career, the man who had been in the main 

responsible for the present difficulties. 

Sayaji had been glad enough to get rid of Dhakji 
as minister, but he naturally did not wish this man 
to continue to be a burden on the State. Dhakji, on 
the other hand, who was gifted with admirable 
impudence and volubility, fought hard for his own 
interests. He wished to retain the Potadari, a 
business into which he had never sunk a farthino- 
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■up the Potadurij whlcli -was in future to be limited 
to about 30 lakhs a year. He also retained bis 
iudm ’villages, ■worth 30,000 Ils. a year. Vexed at 
these too favourable terms, tho Mahdi-aja brought 
some well founded charges of vast embezzlement 
against him, and refused to pay him the If lakhs. , 
Convinced of his rascality, the Bombay Government 
withdrew his bahandari, and he was forced to 
disgorge 7f lakhs for embezzlement, after having 
been allowed to squeeze his agent Umea Shankai’, 
no less a rogue than liimself, and finally his sanad 
was caiicollod. He went to Bombay, and by dint of 
importunity worked on the Court of Directors to 
request Sayuji to restore to him his Indm villages 
(1885) and at last to force tho Maharaja to give 
them hack -with all interest (1840). But Dhakji 
still hoped to get his 7f Idkhs with interest, and as 
his old patron Majoih now Sir James Carnac, was , 
going to pay Baroda a visit as Governor of Bom- 
bay, his ingenuity suggested to him a plan for trick- 
ing Sayiiji. He persuaded him that he would influ- 
onco Sir James Carnac to grant him some matters 
about which he was very anxious if 5 Idkhs were 
placed at his disposal. He not only got that sum 
hut 12^ lakhs more were promised him on his repre- 
senting that tho first bribe was not sufficient. But 
naturally the Governor did not cede what Saydji 
wanted, and indeed Dhakji had never said a word 
to Sir James Carnac beyond pressing him most im- 
pei’tiueutly to ask the Mahdrdja to re-employ him. 
Saydji, beginning to suspect that he was being iin- 
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pnsed upon, deWmined that, two 
favourite Gop^l Mair^l should to 
enquire into the tnatter. Theso ' 
bribed; and oti their recommeiidal 
promised were sent to 

however, Sa,y4ji began again to suspect that he was 
being cheated, so he sent down Harildl, the agent of 
his own brother-in-law, the Killedar of Baroda. 
'DhSkfi could not bribe him, though he did succeed 
in having him imprisoned for a time on a false 
charge of debt, and by degrees the whole story 
became known not only to Saydjibut to the Bombay 
Government, the whole story including the compli- ' 
city of the infamous B^bd Ndfada, who in 1837 con- 
spired to -ruin Goniji Pol, and in about 1816 virtually 
murdered the child of his master Samal Beohar, 
the Banker, after embezzling largo sums of money. 
Perhaps the most curious part of the whole story of 
Dh^kji is that even after the full truth was known 
the Bombay Government continued to insist on his 
retaining the iuiim villages to the day of his death 

inl846. It isno wonder, therefore, thathewasalways 

believed to be a favourite with that Government 

not a creditable one. 

Neither is it strange that in 1820 Mr. Elphin- 
stone wished Sayaji to have a good minister and that 
Saydji desired to exercise his own choice. Unfor- 
tunately the latter pitched on the one man in the 
whole of India whom the former could not possibly 
countenance. This was Sltdr^lm, whose exile the 
Bombay Government had procured after the murder 
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of tlie Sliufiti'l. Siturtun was even tKen the pet of the 
Baroda Courts and in 1 8] 6 Anand Edv had increased 
his neinudk hy 20^000 Rs. But Saydji parti- 
calarly favoured hinij often consulted him, and 
fought hard to retain him at Baroda to the day of 
his death, which occurred in 1 823. Vexed apparent- 
ly at not getting him for minister, the Mahdrdja 
pretended to be indifferent as to who was appointed, 
and coldly consented to the nomination of Bubaji’s 
son Vithal Rav Bhuil, the man, we remember, 
who had favoured the pretensions of Goviud Rav to, 
the gadl. So this Vithal Rdv was appointed, but he 
exercised no great authority at any time, and was 
shortly replaced by the other Vithal Rdv called 
Divdnji, or rather ho "was gradually elbowed out by 
him, fcfr the latter from the outset had been 
joined to him in office. Vithal Rdv Bhdd died in 
1828, and Saydji, keeping in mind the grudge ho 
owed him, persecuted his adopted son Bhdskar Rdv 
the more relentlessly, that he was under the protec- 
tion of the British, a protection he certainly did not 
deserve, for ho was a foolish and cruel man. Like 
others he fell a victim to the Maharaja’s hate and 
to tho spite of Yenirdm, a striking example of the 
uselessness of the Bahiindari system. 

So Vithal Rdv Divanji became minister. He had 
rendered the State brilliant services daring the Kadi 
war, and in Kdthldvdd, first as Bdbaji’s lieutenant, 
when he beat and captured Malhar Rdv Gdikvad, and 
afterwards as Babdji’s locum tenens and successor, 
for under his somewhat unscrupulous tenure of 
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pleased with his newministor , "'™ 
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ability and integrity.^" A little fer we shall see 
tlie mischief done by one of these Div^Ins^ Venir^m. 

1: Aditr^m. 

In 1820 Mr. Elphinstone stated in form that the 
I eominission which had been instituted at Baroda^ 

1 under the direction of the Resident, had come to 

I an end, as it had existed only in consequence of the 

i infirmity of Xnand Rav, and that in future the 
i Government would be conducted by the Mahfoiija 
; in person. At the same time he warned Saydji that 

: he .should pay his debts, fulfil his engagements, deal 

[ openly with the British Government, and abstain 
from any intercourse with foreign states. The en- 
i gagements referred to were with the guaranteed 
I ministers, the bankers and the tributary states, and 

! nearly all the quarrels which took place during his 

- long reign sprang from his neglect of the first two 

sets of engagements, which, it must be confessed, 
were in their nature faulty and too stringently 
‘ enforced by the British Government, while no 

!' approach was ever made to. open dealing with that 

■' Government, especially in the matter of finances. 

* There was the less danger of Saydji’s breaking his 
engagements with the tributary states that the 
GaikvdrTs troops were by agreement at this time with- 
drawn from Kathiuv^d and the Mahf Kdntha, and all 
political connections with these countries were 
broken off, the British Government consenting to 
^ collect the revenues free of expense to His High- 
ness. Still on this point, too, quarrels did arise. 

> It remains but to consider the changes that had 

I 16 
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taken place. Tlie Resident was no longer to take an 
active share in the government^ though ho was to he 
made acquainted with all financial arrangements^ and 
on extraordinary occasions to give his advice or convey 
that of his government. The Native Agent was to 
take an altogether subordinate position. The Ma- 
haraja, except with regard to foreign afiairs, was to 
be independent, and to ^mosehis own minister after 
consulting the British Government. In short Saya- 
ji’s reign began prosperously enough j there w'ere 
debts, true, but the way out of them was clear and 
not very tedious; there were engagements with 
certain ministers and bankers, but they were not 
very onerous, — nothing comparedto some the Gdikviid 
had entered into and observed ; the Eajd w'as not 
quite free, but he was moro independent than his 
brother audfiither had been. There were, in a word, 
a few points at w'hich the Gaikvad and British 
Government touched, or rather rubbed. Would 
Sayaji and the Bombay Governmont avoid friction, 
and so settle down into comfortable relations, or was 
evory difference, little and great, to be made the most 
of, fought over, turned into an excuse for crimina- 
tion and recrimination ? Alas ! we shall see. 


Note p. 165. — Govind Rdv, the son of Ganpat Rav Giiikvad 
(and grandson of Mdloji, brother of Pilnji Gaikvdd), the former 
Jdgirdar of Sankheda, whom the British had dispossessed of his 
t&rribory at the beginning of the centnry, and who afterwards 
took refuge at Dhdr, where he died an imbecile. Ganpat Rdv’s 
family then returned to Baroda and was inodoratolyjionsioned by 
Fate Sing, but Govind Rdv’s adoption gave umbrage to Saydji, and 
both he and the family never had a happy moment afterwards. 
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CTIAPTEU XIX. 

HOW SIR JOHN MALCOLM ENDEAVOURED TO COMPEL SA- 
YAJt rAv to abide by HIS ENGAGEMENTS, AND SEQUES- 
TRATED A LARGE PORTIOI®E HIS DOMINIONS. 

Thougli SayAji Mr and Mr. Elpliinstoiio had come 
to an understanding on many important subjects, a 
fow points had been left unsettled, on which the 
final decision, being unfavourable to His Highness, 
gave him great umbrage. Chief among these was 
Sio refusal on the part of the Bombay Government 
to recognise any claims of the Gaikvad for the Ghans 
DAnA tribute in that part of Kathidvdd which had 
belonged to the Peshvd, and some similar claims in 
the Khedd collectorate in the districts originally 
formed in the Ahmaddbad direction, and in the do- 
minions of the Navdb of Cambay. The origin of 
this tribute has been explained in Chapter XIV., and 
its present proceeds are given in Appendix VIII. 
Want of space forbids us to dwell on this matter ; 
but it is just worth noting that the refusal of the 
Naviib of Cambay to accede to the demands of the 
Gdikvdd forced tho Bombay Government to allow 
the lattm to make a military demonstration against 
the Navab, who was under their protection. In 
1814 seventeen of the NavdVs villages were seized 
and their revenue appropriated by the Gdikvdd 
for four years. Three Idkhs of revenue were 
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thus confiscated, but in 1821 Mr. Elpliinstono decided 
that the G^iikvdd^s claims for 25,000 Rs. yearly should 
be reduced to 4,200 Rs., that he should restore to 
the Navdib a largo portion of the three Idkhs as well 
as the confiscated villages, but should retain a sum 
of money sufficient by its interest to indemnify him 
for the future. The Gilikvad had expected much 
better terms, and undoubtedly, if the British had 
not just at this moment created a revolution in the 
history of Gujarat, the tax would have become a 
regular tribute, though it had apparently been 
gathered only four times in past years, and on each 
occasion the Navdb had protested against it as a 
forcible exaction. 

It is well to bear in mind how in this and many 
other ways tho establishment of British power in 
Western India had a two-fold effect on tho Baroda 
State. On the one hand the encroachments of the 
Peshvd came to an end, and the Gaikvad was firmly 
seated on the gadi according to the provisions of 
certain treaties. On the other hand the Gaikvad 
himself was prevented from extending liis influence 
in Kdthidvdd, the Mahl and Revd Kantlias, and in the 
neighbouring tributary states. In 1818 a Political 
Agent was appointed to protect young Pate Khan, 
the ruler of Pahlanpfir, as well as Rddhanpiir and 
other petty states bordering on the Ran of Kachh, 
Sind, andMdrvdd. A few years later (1825), Sindians 
Pdvangad, Panch Mahals, Barreali, Rajpipl^ and 
Chhot^ IJdepfir were placed under a Political 
Agent, who had also the power to mediate between 
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tlie Gaikvad and his Mew^ssi subjects of SSwali, 
Saiikhodfi, Tilakvddu, and other places. Up to the 
timo when the British stepped in there had been 
constant little gains and losses, encroachments, 
disputes about tribute, and so on ; after their ad- 
vent claims were investigated and settled once for 
all, and all that was in a state of transition became of 
a sudden rigidly crystallised. It is no wonder that 
many hopes and ambitions were doomed to suffer 
sore disappointment, and that the arrest of old habits 
seemed in itself a hardship which made men overlook 
advantages which were in reality of much greater 
importance. A good instance of this may be found 
by examining the dispute concerning the Bdjpipla 
State, when a doubtful succession had given the 
Gdikvdd the opportunity of thoroughly looting the 
country, till the process was brought to an abrupt 
termination through the interference of the British. 

To return to the internal affairs of the Baroda 
State. Her Highness the Uird Gahend B^i, up to the 
time of her death, which took place several years 
after Mr. Elphinstone’s visit to Baroda, exercised 
great influence over the mind of Saydji Edv, and 
this influence was directed to the fostering of the 
Mahdraja^s already strong proclivities towards hoard- 
ing private treasures ‘^by the receipt of presents for 
appointments of farmers, and for remission of reve- 
nue as well as of fines from offenders for crimes It 
would seom as if His Highness was so anxious to 
amass riches that he diverted from their natural 
outlay the revenues of the State; but it may be 
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tHat the policy wMcli he adopted and which at first 
sight seems almost dishonest, was dictated by the 
wish to rid himself of British interference and super- 
vision, of the guarantee system and the influence of 
bankers supported by a foreign power. However 
that may be, it is certain that Saydji did not in the 
least keep his promises to pay off the guaranteed 
debt, and that after the year 1823-4 the embarrass- 
ment became so great, that the Eesident was under 
the necessity of offering the Mahdr^ija some very 
unpalatable advice. He recommended him to pay 
oft a portion of the debts from his private treasury, 
which he could easily afford to do,^^ for while this 
was filling rapidly, the public finances were being 
as rapidly disorganised. At this time Say ^iji refused 
point-blank to follow the Resident's advice,^ yet it 
was knownthatin addition to 65 lakhs’ worth of jewels 
and inherited property he had by this time already 
managed to collect 44 Hkhs of treasure. Mr. Wil- 
liams'-^ w^as obliged to send in still gloomier reports 
of the Mahiir4ja’s persistence in refusing to pay the 
guaranteed debts till the year 1827, after the death 
of Gahen^ Bai, But then in his despatch dated the 
31st of May, he was able to state that Saydji con- 
sented to the issue of septennial leases of the ma- 
h41s to respectable men, chiefly the great State 
creditors.” This he considered to be a great reform : 
for the disorder in the State finances sprang rather 
from the falling off of the revenues than the increase 
of expenditure ^ and this falling off* was the imme- 
diate resulk of letting out the mah41s annually to 
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men of doubtful means and position. Tlieso men 
obtained tlio lease of the mahiils at a low rate, but 
extorted undue sums from the rayats; and they 
were countenanced by the Mahdrdja because they 
purchased his support by private nazar^nas. Now 
it was the loss of these private nazarands quite as 
much as the substitution of the guaranteed State 
creditors for men of his own choosing to which 
Saydji Ilav could not reconcile his mind: and we 
gather from the vague charges he made later on ^ 

against the Acting Eesident^ Mr. Willoughby^ and 
the native agent Sar^lbhdij (whom he asserts Lord 
Clare to have dismissed in 1832,) of “sending to 
“ Bombay all sorts of accusations against him and his f 

vakils in 1827/'’ that his mind was in an extreme 
state of irritation. 

It w^as on his own Minister, however, that the 
results of his wrath and suspicion fell most heavily. 

In the last chapter we mentioned that on the 1st of 
April 1827, Vithal Edv Divdnji was in great favour 
.with his master, but that shortly after he was 
treated by him with extreme harshness. Towards 
the end of the year Sayuji Edv dismissed him from 
his post and declared that he had never wished to 
increase his salary or enter into the septennial leases, 
but that Vithal Edv, acting in collusion with Mr. 
Willoughby, had betrayed his interests. All kinds ’ 
of intrigues followed, and the fallen minister, sup- 
ported as he was by British influence, loudly com- 
plained that attempts were being made to take his 
life. The outcome of these intrigues was most 
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disastrous, for in 1828 Saydji Edv selected as his 
advisers Venlrdm Adltriim and ' Prabhakar Dixit, 
commonly called BUi PurSnik, and the counsels of 
the first of these two men led the Mahiirilja far 
astray from the agreements into which he had 
entered, and persuaded him to persecute those of 
his own subjects who looked for protection to the 
British guarantees made in their favour. Bhdii 
Pdranik was conservative and retrograde, but Veni- 
r^m, during the ten years he was in office, did much 
to embitter the quarrel between his master and the 
Bombay Government, and it appears a pity now 
that he was ever allowed to take up the office of 
Div^n. Gop^l Atmdrdra, who was appointed joint- 
minister in 1829 and retained that post till 1833, 
when he was ousted by the intrigues of Venlrdm, 
would have advised the Mahdr^Ija to take a different 
course, for his character formed a pleasant contrast 
to that of the man who supplanted him after a ‘trip 
to Calcutta to push Sayaji’s interests there. 

Mr. Elphinstone was Governor of Bombay till the 
28th of November 1827, and up to the last ho 
treated the sensitive and suspicious Mahardja with 
the greatest courtesy and forbearance. He inform- 
ed him, for instance, that he was at full liberty to 
deprive Yithal Edv of his nemniik; ho frankly 
listened to his proposals for paying off the great 
loan in two years by drafts on the revenue and by 
a running loan, distinctly warning him at the same 
time that a heroic method o^ solving the financial 
difficulties of the State might plunge it into such 
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embai’rassmciits as would force tho Bombay Go- 
vernmeut to take upon itself tbe exclusive manage- 
ment of tliG revenues. But in 1827 Mr, Elpbin- 
stone was succeeded by Sir Jobn Malcolm^ and with 
the new Goveruor came a new policy. Sir John 
Malcolm thought it necessary to adopt the severest 
coercivo measures in order to break the haughty 
spirit of Saydjij and ho would perhaps have suc- 
ceeded in his object if his term of office had not 
first come to- an end. His successor, Lord Clare, 
tlioroughly disapproved of the harshest of his acts, 
and by reversing them deprived them of any good * 

fruit they might have borne, though their bitterness 
lasted. As we shall see. Lord Clare endeavoured to 
effect by persuasion and gentle courtesy what Sir 
John Malcolm had failed to do by compulsion; but 
he was not altogether successful, and it required 
a fourth Governor, Sir James Carnac, to bring the 
long struggle to a close. 

Mr. Elphiiistonc had praised rather than rejected 
Sayaji^s proposal to pay off the guaranteed bankers 
at once and so to put an end to the accumulation 
of interest. There should have been no reason 
why these State creditors should refuse to accept 
immediate payment and should insist on being paid 
at the’ intervals specified when the septennial leases 
were drawn up. Yet it was on their refusal that the 
Bombay Government based its demand that Saydji 
should pay his debt by instalments, and it was this 1 

point which finally led to the rupture shortly to be 
described. Moreover towards the end of the year 

. 
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3827 Saydji abandoned the guaranteed State potadar 
Hari Bhakti and began to draw cheques on other 
houses and to assign revenue for the payment of 
these drafts. Bemonstrance after remonstranco was 
in vain made to the Maharfija^ and at length Sir 
J ohn Malcolm adopted the milder of the two courses 
from which he had previously been authorised by the 
Court of Directors to select. That is, he did not 
first se- undertake the managemehl 
of the entire State, but on 
5 od 7.39 March 1828 he 

' 87,454 issued a proclamation, ^n- 
2,49,501 nounciug “ the tempofatj 
96,440 sequestration of certain re- 
®4,287 sources and territories of 
’^ 3*501 the Gdikvad State. The 
above sequestration has in 
1,42,654 view only the fulfilment 
^79 '821^ of the pecuniary engage- 
75,1 50 ments made with the bank - 
Total 15 4 ^^ 7^5 under the guarantee 

of the British Government ; 

but when that object shall have been attained, it will 
remain to consider of the reparation which may bo 
due to itself for expenses, and to take ample security 
against any future violation either of the terms of 
treaties, or of the pledges and guarantees given to 
individuals.” 

At this time one very curious step was taken . The 
holders of the septennial leases, who were mainly 
the St^te creditors, were ordered to throw up their 
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leases by tlio Governor j but at the same time they 
were informed that any losses thus accruing to them , 
would be refunded, and ultimately Lord Clare held 
tho Gaikvfid bound to pay them over seven lakhs 
of Rupees, After Sir John Malcolm had seques- 
trated the above raahills, he visited Baroda on the 
28th December 1829 and then enjoined on Saydji to 
maintain his Contingent of Horse on a better footing, 
to enter into a commercial treaty with the British, 
and to reform his coinage. But the condition of 
even two-thirds of the Contingent Horse left so much 
to bo desired in the mind of Sir John Malcolm, that 
a little later ho sequestrated certain other districts 
in order that of their pro- 

_ M ceeds the force might be 

sequestrated in 1830. , , 

■ Kg. more regularly paid, while 

it was placed under the 

P 4 an!!.. ."' 2 , 22,862 supervision of British offi- 

Visnapiar 54,595 cers. Now before 1830 

l.Ofl’Ml creditors, 

Saiikheda 17,836 Khushdlchand, Samal Be- 

•1 O') 45^1 Maugal Pareldi 

— had come to terms with the 

Maharaja, and consequently 
some of the districts sequestrated in 1828 were 
freed. To pay for the Contingent 10,03,747 Es, 
were wanted : so of the first sequestrated districts 
Potlad and Bahiyal were again taken, as it were, 
from the Gaikvad’s government, and to them were 
added those mentioned in the margin. This second 
sequestration the Honorable Court of Directi 
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(lisapprovod of on tlie 31st Octoljer 1832, uua it 
did not last long. 

Meanwhile the breach between the two Govern- 
ments grew daily wider, and on the 1st of December^ 
1830 Mr. Williams was directed to leavo Baroda" 
and take up the post of Political Oommissioner of 
Gujari^t. He was to reside at Ahmaddbad, and to 
continue to exerciso all tlio powers of Resident, 
borng directed still to superintend the strict ful- 

filment of the treaties of subsidy and alliance.^^^ 
At the same time the Subsidiary Force was incor- 
p(n’ated with the Northern division of the Bombay 
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in 1821j liis pa^ni was secured to liiii], and tlie adop- 
tion of a soiij Ki’islina Ray, was recognized, tliougli 
tlio Mali(xraja refused to acknowledge tlie adoption 
and no nazarand had been paid. 

Nuie b P‘ 183. — At the risk of being pi’olix, a few 
ilgures representing the embarrassments of the State 
when left to itself are here thrown into the shape of 
a note. ' 

Mr. Elphinatone.in 1820 believed the entii’e debt 
to be 1 ,0 7,60,207 Rs., but on a second visit to Baroda 
in 1821 he found that a debt of 20 Idkhs had not 
been mentioned, (it was not discovered to the Bom- 
bay Government till ten years later that another sum 
of over 40 Idkhs warn owing to Hari Bhakti,) and that 
though Saydji had paid off 25 lakhs to the creditors 
instead of merely the specified 15 Idkhs, he had al- 
lowed the army to fall into an’ears. So in 1820-21 
the State debt had mounted to 1,32,27,981 Bs., and 
two fresh loans were raised, one of 6,12,000 Rs. to 
pay for the Riijpipla campaign, and of 15 lakhs to 
defray tho arrears duo to the army. 

. Mr. Elphinsfcone then prosciently wrote, in time 
tho Mamlatdilrs wdll experience the duplicity of Sa- 
yuji’s character, and fearing for tho security of their 
tenure, will become rapacious, and to secure their 
Mamlats will offer bribes to Sayaji himself. Tho 
Kamuvisdurs will probably use the same moans to 
■ obtain remissions.” 

By the year 1825 tho known debt had mounted to 

Rs. 1,33, 8], 389. 


■i 
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_ According to a fresh agreement made on the 6th 
November 1826, the debts stood thus; and at tho 
time the sequestrations of Sir John Malcolm, were 
erfected, thus : 

1 m 

!• To the five bankers for 
old loan of 10 lakhs and 
a new loan 22,80,088 30,75,301 

2. To Hari Bhakti and'j 

five others, for run- >25,00,001 -f ^>^1^260 
iiingloan j 117,10,761 

3. To the five bankers ... 12 , 60,001 12,75. 

4. To Hari Bhakti 12,60,001 12 ,' 75 ,' 

5. To Ratanji Munik- f 2 ^>8 008 

10,0 7,441 ] (frldi); 

A li. ^ 1 ^10,07,001 

_ 6. A debt of about 15 lakhs has been 

omitted in thi-s, due to Hari 

15,88,051 

lo pay off No. 1, varats for seven years were 
granted on Baroda, Sinor, the Surat aththavisi’, 
Kadi, Petldd, and Yisalnagar. In paying off Ho, 

2, interest was fixed at 12^ per cent., including' 
manoti and potad^ri. To pay off No. 3, varats- 
were panted for seven years on Baroda, tho Surat 
aththavfsiYand Kadi. To pay off No. 4, varats ' 
similar instalments were granted on Amrcli, Dab 
Sankheda, Yijiipiir. To pay off No. 5, varats 
panted for seven years on the Kdthi4vdd revej 
When Sir John Malcolm sequestrated tho mah^ls 
he undertook to pay off the State creditors. 
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Tlie sum total duo iu a.d. 1830-31 

was Rs. 48,96,109 

And from tlie sequestrated mahdls 
were paid 9,53,500 

Remainder... „ 39,42,609 
The sum total due at end of 1831-2 

was , * 3} 41,78,609 

Of which would have been paid from 
the Mahdls « 9,58,500 

There would have remained... „ 32,25,109 

But meanwhile Lord Clare allowed Sayaji to come 
to terms with his creditors, when the debts stood 
thus 

Hari Bhakti Rs. 14,65,175 

Gopal Rdv Mairdl „ 19,78,793 • 

Ratanji Manikohand „ 4,33,685 

Rs. 88,77,659 , 


: Note ®, p. 186. — Mr. James Williams succeeded Mr. Norris 
in May 1821, and died at Ms post in November 1837. During 
tbe interval, as -will be seen, tbe Eesidonb -was withdrawn from 
Baroda and Mr. Williams had certain other duties assigned to him 
atAhmad&bM. 

JVoie ®, p. 192. — Sir John Malcolm has recorded his reasons for 
taking thi.s extreme stop, “The position of the Resident and 
the minute interference with the affairs of the Qiikvdd had 
called into being a succession of native agents who had had an 
ample shiiro of those intrigues and misunderstandings which 
had so long ombarrassod the alliance.” A course was therefore 
proposed, “ which would dispense with that vigilance which some 
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CHAPTER XX. 


now TUB BARI- OB CLARE ATTEMPTED TO PERSUADE 

sayXji eav to abide by his engagements, re- 
stored TO HIM HIS SEQUESTRATED DISTRICTS, AND 
TREATED HIM WITH GREAT COURTESY— THE CONSE- 
QUENCES OB THIS CHANGE OB POLICY. 

The struggle between the Bombay Government 
and Sayaji Bav had created such alarm in the minds 
of a party in the Baroda Darbiir that, on the 16th of 
February 1 881, the Political Commissioner of Gujarat, 
Mr. Williams, reported that some of the relatives, 
and even some of the wives of Saydji had conspired 
to seize his person, to punish his favourites and 
advisers, and, if he still proved obstinate, to proclaim 
his son Ganpat Eav sovereign in his stead. The 
conspiracy failed, and some of the principal parties 
were executed ; nevertheless it was fortunate for the 
Gaikvdd that Sir dohn Malcolm left India in 1831, 
and was succeeded by Lord Clare, as the latter at 
once determined to follow a policy which should 
form a perfect contrast to that of his predecessor. 

Lord Clare twice visited Baroda; the first time 
in November 1831 for six days, merely establish 
“ an amicable understanding, and to effect a personal 
reconciliation between the heads of the two Govern- 
ments by showing a disposition on Lord ClaiVs 
“ part to treat the Rajd with the utmost consideration 
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and respect” ; tlie second time from the 22nd of 
March to the 6th of April 1832, when a settlement 
was arrived at on most of the- points in dispute. 

During his first visit Lord Clare found out that 
the Mahdrdja was anxious to pay off hi a lamp sum 
all he owed to the guaranteed creditors, and that 
these men, being bankers in Baroda, were equally 
anxious to come to an understanding with the 
prince, a,nd to return to their homes and their busi- 
ness. Hari Bhakti for instance, one of their num- 
ber, was owed by private individuals in Baroda some 
or 30 lakhs of Rupees, and as long as be was 
away, he could not hope to recover one anna of that 
sum. Sir John Malcolm had insisted that the 
creditors should be repaid in fixed instalments; 
M there was no necessity for this, argued Lord 
la^re. Mr. BIphinstone had not discountenanced a 
proposal made by Sayiiji to pay back the whole sum 
at once, provided, it is true, that the State did not 
thereby contract new and larger debts. The Go- 
vernor of Bombay was now of opinion that repay- 
ment might safely be made, that the guaranteed 
creditors might be allowed to come to terms with the 
State, and that the Bombay Government had no need 
to pry into the matter any further, once it had 
assured itself that the creditors were satisfied. And 
sc the long drawn out dispute came to au eud: 
three of the creditors had before this come to terms 
and now (9th ^April 1832) Hari Bhakti, Gop^l Mv 
Mairiil, Ratanji K^nd^, and Ratanji Mdnikcliand 
declared themselves to be content and siijEfered their 
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deeds to be destroyed : no notice was taken by the 
Governor of the actual sums paid, though the debt 
stood nominally at 38,77,659 Rs., and one point only 
was ascertained, namely, that Saydji had parted 
with 25' lakhs "of his own private hoards.^ 

It is true that a year or two later, Colonel Ontram 
asserted that ‘'Hhe payments to the Baroda bankers 
“ were reported to be fictitious, those who held our 
‘‘ pledges prefei’ring to trust to the Gaikvdd/^ But 
Lord Clare did not dwell so much on this view of 
the case as on the vexatious and useless nature of 
the British interference. “ The sequestration, he 
wrote, ^'had taken place in March 1828, and it was 
^^then calculated that five years would suffice to 
clear off the debt. But in 1832 Mr. Williams 
^‘thought that five more years would be required, 
“ and he (Lord Clare) did not see whenan end would 
, come to the divided government of districts, where 
“the rule de jura belonged to the G-^ikvdd and 
“ that da facto to the British, where one power could 
“ not and the other power would not punish offend- 
“ ers, so that there was perfect immunity of crime 
“and unbounded licence which would eventually de-* 
“moi’alize the population.'’^ The Bombay Govern- 
ment had freed itself by the step now taken of its 
obligations to the guaranteed creditors, and within ' 
fifteen days of the 5th of April 1832, Petlad, DabMi, 
Baluidarpur, Sinor, Kadi, Sankhed^, Bahiyal, Siana- 
gar, and Vadaiiagar were restored to their rightful 
owner. 

But the repayment of the sums due to the gua- 
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ranteed banker's was not tbe only case in dispute. 
There were vast sums due to persons who had no 
guarantee, and these Lord Olaro very justly refused 
to take into account. Hari Bhakti, for instance, 
now declared that when Mr. Elphinstone in 1820 
imagined that Say^ji had placed before him all the 
debts then due by him, one item had been con- 
cealed, namely, that to himself were owing over 40| 
Mkhs of Eupees. Balvant Eav Gaikvdid claimed 11 
lakhs, the farmers of the septennial leases which 
had been forcibly abandoned claimed over 7 lakhs. 
Lord Clare, therefore, found that the British Go- 
vernment, after overlooking ^many of the Stat6 
debts, would have to enforce the repayment of 
nearly 61 Mkhs of Eupees. He contented himself 
with exacting from Saydji E^iv a promise that such 
claims should be satisfied within one year. Besides 
all this, there were two points which Lord Clare, 
unwilling to decide himself, referred to the Honor- 
able Court of Directors. Sayaji maintained that he 
would not pay Vithal Eav anything, and the pro- 
ceeds of his nemnfik amounted to over 1,35,000 Es.: 
the cost of establishment in the sequestrated 
districts had run up to over 68,500 Es., and as 
Sayiji had withdrawn from these districts his own 
sibandi, and it was thought that he might forcibly 
expose their seizure, British troops had been sent 
to occupy them at a cost, of over 1,20,000 Es. It 
was, therefore clear that the State was not free from 
debt, and that Lord Clare’s settlement left much 
unsettled. - 



It remains to add that Sayaji Rav himself sug- 
gested that he should deposit 10 Mhhs in a British 
Treasury which the Government should beat liberty 
to expend if the Contingent Force was not punctual- 
ly paid. Lord Clare accepted the money, for which 
no interest was to be paid, and after exacting a 
promise that the Contingent Force should in future 
be maintained on a healthy footing, restored to 
Sayaji the remaining sequ.esti*ated districts. The 
Governor’s proceedings were approved by the Go- 
vernment of India on the 6th of June 1832 and by 
the Court of Directors on the 6th of November 
1833. The latter even suggested that the 10 Mkhs 
should be restored to Saydji, but this was not done 
till 1841, for in the meantime fresh differences had 
arisen between the two Governments. 

Thus to all appearance the Bombay Government 
and Sayjiji Rav became good friends. Mr. Wil- 
liams, though he still continued to be Political 
Commissioner of Gujardt, (the office not being 
abolished till after the death of the Resident, Mr- 
Boyd, in 1844,) returned to Baroda towards the 
end of 1835. The Court of Directors approved of 
the measure on the 13th of February 1838, and 
wiote that all should be done which was necessary 
for the purpose of retracing an ill advised step. We 
consider the residence of the Political Commissioner 
at the Gaikv^d’s court, and frequent personal com- 
munication between him and that prince, essential.” 

■ The Bombay Government wisely resolved to disre- 
gard any matters in which it had not hith( 
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becomo involved. • It was clearly discerned tlmt 
tlie trouble of looking after His Highness^ finances 
met with no sufficient reward. The tendency was to 
leave to themselves as much as possible people who 
possessed the British guarantee, and the privilege 
of obtaining protection from the British Govern- 
ment was not extended to any fresh person. Sayuii 
Kdv clearly got a fresh start ; and if he had been 
commonly pimdeut he would not have fallen foul of 
his friends within a year or two. But what in truth 
were the results of Lord Clare’s forbearance? 

In another portion of this book (Khande R^y’s 
Army) the manner in which Sayaji Mr carried out s 
his reform of the Contingent will be told. But it is ' ' 
needless to dwell on any one point. The period 
between Lord Clare’s visit in 1832 and Sir James 
Carnac’s in 184.1, is the darkest in the whole of 
Saydji’s reign. Venfram, we have stated in the last 
chapter, supplanted Gopal Atmaram in 1 833, and 
backed up as he was by such rogues as Bdpu Argade, 
BiU N4fada, Ganesh Pant, and BhiidPurdiifk, retain- 
ed his influence with the Prince till the year 1839. 

It was during this time that ho urged his master to 
set the Bombay Government at naught, so that on 
the 11th August 1837 it was recorded by the latter, 
in no less than 305 cases the applications of our 
^"officers for redress from injuries sustained have 
^■' either been refused or evaded.” Sir Robert Grant, 
consequently, quoted with approval certain remarks 
passed by the High Court of Bombay in regard to 
matters ef police in Gujarat, and acted in their-spirit 
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in otlier directions. “The ostensibly improved 
"" feeling between the Gdikvad Government and our 
“ own, ha.s been unproductive of any amelioration in 
“ the state of things in Gujardt. The object in 
“ view for uSj therefore, is to make a thorough change 
“ from supineuess to activity, from indifference to 
“ energy, without further waiting.-” 

In the middle of February 1838 the parganah of 
Nausarf was sequestrated and remained so three 
years®. Mancharji Karsatji, the Desdi of Nausari, was 
the first person in the Baroda State who received a 
Bintisli guarantee, which was not, however, strictly 
speaking, hereditary. A successor of this Man- 
charji was for a time deprived of all his hereditary 
possessions by Sayaji Buv in 1829, pending the 
settlement of his accounts. The Bombay Govern- 
ment had interfered in behalf of this man, and Sayaji 
had promised Lord Clare that the matter should be 
settled within one year. But the Maharaja utterly 
neglected to fulfil his promise and this was the first 
step taken in the direction once pursued by Sir 
John Malcolm to bring him to reason, the begin- 
ning of fresh sequestrations. 

But nov\, though tho sequestration of the Pethtd 
district will not be recorded in this chapter, the 
famous 28 “demands” which preceded that punitive 
act, being retrospective, may fitly be mentioned : 
and they should find a place hei'e, that some idea 
may be gained of what took place in Saydji^s reign, 
between the years 1832 and 1841. 

Tl^e first regarded a deplorable incident. Gn the 
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17th of Aug^t 1838 and aubseqnontly, a person 
named Valabhd^s M^pikchand, an opium hvokov 
who M ong bred in Baroda though he was a 
British subject, complained to the Eesident that 
sixteen of his relations had been imprisoned because 
a riend to the minister Vcnfram had instituted iudi- 
cial proceedings against his brother. Not only the 
Resident, but in July 1834 the Governor General 
pressed the Mah4r% to release these people but 
baydji Rav refused compliance, when the matter 
assumed tragic proportions owing to the death of tbe 


able to bear up against the misfortunes which sur- 
rounded him It was the death of this obscure 
person that determined Sir Robert Grant, the Go 
vernor of Bombay, to use other than gentle means 
to bring Saydji to reason. 

If not the first, the most important demand made 
-by the Bombay Government on Say4ji Ruv was for 
the dismissal of the minister Venir^m Adftr^m He 
was accordingly deprived of his post on the 28th 
November 1839, and on the 24th February 1840 the 
Mahfirdja formally announced to the -Government 
that he should never be re-employed. Subsequently 
when in 1841 Sir James Oarnac visited Baroda and 
pressed the Prince not to communicate with Veni- 
r^m, Saydji declared that he now hated him, and 
that in future he wished to dispense with a minister 
altogether. ^ Sir^ James granted, this request, so 
long as His Highness should continue on good 
terms with the Resident, listen to his advice and 



avoid all breacli of engagements.” As Say^ji had 
given way on this point, the other advisers of the 
Court, only less objectionable than the minister, 
B^pu Ax’gade, Baba Nafada, GaneshPant, andBhdd 
Pilrdnlk, wei’e not abruptly dismissed : but Sayaji 
was warned that they were not to interfere in any 
matter in which the British Government or any of 
its guarantees were concerned.” 

One of the past acts of Vepirdm^s career formed 
the subject of a demand, viz. that some restitution 
should be made to Pdnjdji Zordji, a British subject, 
both of whose hands the minister had caused to be 
cut oft’ because he had unduly pressed for some 
giras rights. And with this reference to the minis- 
ter’s deeds, while in power, we, for the moment, leave 
hinr, though later on his behaviour towards persons 
holding the British guarantee may be desci’ibed.^ 

A number of demands resulted from the disturbed 
condition of aftairs in Kdthidvdd. Some Vhdghers- 
of Okhdmandal had committed robberies in the, 
Jdm’s territories j elsewhere another Vhagher chief 
Lad been driven to '^take the road;” a foul mur- 
der had been committed ; and the Gaikv^Id officer in 
charge of that district had encouraged piracies.. 
Another ofiicer in Kdthiav^d had oppressed some 
of the guaranteed chiefs in the peninsula; a settle-, 
ment with certain Kdfchis had not been carried out ; 
and so on. One of the chief demands therefore was 
that that portion of Kdthidvdd which belonged to 
the Gaikyild should be better administered. 

Co-operation in matters of police and satisfaction 
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tiio Bombay Government to influence His Higliness | 

by gentle persuasion^ more than justifies the step 'l 

talcon by Sir Robert Grant's successor, under the , I 
pressure of which the Mahdrdja made great haste ■ |i 

to come to terms with his powerful ally. !’■ 

Note p. 199. — Mr. Ogilvie, Assistant Resident in 1845, give.^ I 

tlio following account of tho MahardjYi’s private fortune. 1st, 

Saydji mado 2 Idklis a year, (and before the septennial leases 
perhaps 4 or 5 laklns, according to Mr. Williams,) from nazani- 
naa. Each farmer of revenue on taking tho lease of a district 
would pay him a douoour of from Rs. 1 5,000 to Es. 40,000. Farmers 
' charged with oppression or other crime commuted their punish- 
ment by I’^iyniout. Nazaraniis from heirs wore transferred to 
the private account of the Gaikvad, as well as tlioso given by far- 
mers of impo.sts on various articles of consumption in the city of 
Baroda. In fact all tho tricks played by tho old Guikvf'id with the 
State revenues wore known to His Higlmess. 2nd, His private 
villages wore worth 1 Idkh. 3rd, His private grass lands, taxes 
on lirewood, &c., and lapses of pension, brought him 40,000 Rs. 

Ho.sido,s, Say&ji was a great hanker. Tho central bank of Ga- 
iiesh Ishvar in Baroda was set going in 1829. He had two 
establishments in his own palace which yielded 1,26,000 EupG6S.> 

. Anotlmr hank in tho city 1)rought in 8,000 Rs., and branch banks 
at SMi’ii, Kadi, Petlad and Riljkot about 5,000 Rs. each. He thus 
increased his private fortune by fivo Idkhs a year, and what ho 
did not save was spent in disbnrsomeiats to relation.? and depend- 
ents, in arena sports or shows, and .alas! in scattoring bribes 
ai id secret - service-money. 

. Tho sum of 25 hikhs is mentioned in tho Residency Records, but 
in the State accounts for A.D. 1838 (Samvat 1894) we find 57 
Kililis debited against the State as duo to Sa,yfiji for what he had 
advanced to tho bankers out of his private property. 

Note =*, I), 203, — Tho attuchmont was taken off on the 1st Feb- 
ruary IS 11, after Sir James Carn.ao’s visit, and theDesai came to 
some private agreement with the Gaikvilil in 1845. 

Note ®, p. 20..L — Tho thirteenth demand was that “the Resident 
should ho treated with respect and attention, and should be 



allowed free intercourse witli all witli wliotn In 
communicate.” The MahArdja was hold to hare s 
by a general promise to observe the existing treat 
J7ote p. 205. The following few lines will giv 
condition of Baroda under Venfrdm, though of cou 
petition mentioned is not to be implicitly trusted 
InX837 the Bombay Government, relying : 
of 1805, and on the fact that Yenirt 
Remanded of Sayfiii 
that he had been 25 
his employ with the hi 
Eight months befor 
request, Venfrdm had loft Baroda 
Later on he declared that he had 


Art, 9 of the treaty 
was a British subjeot, 
his dismissal. The Mah^rdja then pleaded 
years a resident of Baroda, and 10 years in 
high sounding title of Vakil Himat Bahddur. 
.’o tho Bombay Government had made this 
./ua suddenly for a short time. 

meditated a journey to Benares, 

being m fear of his life from Bhdskar Eiv Vithal, just as in 1827 
he was threatened by the Native Agent SArfibh^ii and Vithal Mv 
occasion he was saved in 1831-2 hv 

because the Mahdrfija had received a monster petition from all 
the leading people of Baroda begging that ho should stay. At 
the time he was thu.s explaining these movements of his, tho 
Bombay Govornmont rocoivod an anonymous counter. petition 
which told a diffiu-cnt talc. Ho was so hated in Baroda that he 
thought It safer to ruu away : unfortunately he was robbed on his 
journey irom tho town, and tho Mahdrdja to justify his forced re- 

burn screwed out of the loading people in Baroda tho petition of 

had robbed the house of Ratanji KandAs and beaten the agent 
after having him turned out of caste ; he had robbed the house of 
Parbhddfis and that of Lala Mangal Parakh. Ho had robbed other 

Baroda, who obtained from him tho llhU of 
Pthidvdd, where he made a large fortune bv 
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CHAPTER XXT. 


SIR JAMES CARNAC S VISIT^ AND SOME ACCOUNT OE THE 
BAHANDARI SYSTEM — THE END OE SAYXjI liiv’S OPEN 


Sir James Carnac, Bart._, was made Goveruor 
of Bombay for the express purpose of bringmg 
to an end tbo disputes with the Baroda Darbir, 
as it was justly imagined that bis long connection 
with the Gaikvad gave him exceptional experience. 

On the 6th August 1838 the Government of Bom- 
bay, jSnding that it could not by any other means 
gain Saydji’s ear, suggested to the Government of 
India that the district of PetMd should be seques- 
trated, after notifying to the Mahdrdja that one month 
would be granted him to give satisfaction to all the 
British claims or demands. The Right Honourable 
Governor General in Council approved of the 
suggestion on the 30th August 1838, and added 
that, if the adoption of the above course should 
fail in bringing the Gdikvdd to his senses, he should 
“ be deposed and his son elevated to the R^ij in his 
“ stead, provided his character gave fair promise,'’^ 
Betlad was sequestrated ,on the 1st November 
1838, as the proclamation on the bth of the same 
mouth made known to all, because after many 
years of useless discussion His Highness had been 



uue muuuii', wwiiin WHICH j)oriod lie was 
satisfy cerbaiu demands. The demands had 
‘‘ not been satisfied, and so the district had been 
sequestrated: if in two months more compliance 
'^lad not been made, the district would be wholly 
“forfeited/'’ On the 12th February 1839 the Go- 
vernment of India caused it to bo notified that, as far 
as regarded Saydji Rjiv, Petladhad been “absolute- 
“ ly and entirely forfeited.” 

But on the 28th November 1889 Sayaji Edvcame 
to the Eesidency and addressed Mr. Sutherland “in 
“the terms and demeanour of a suppliant, at^times 
“bending his head down in token of submission; 
“taking up the corner of his garment and spreading 
“ it out, he begged the protection of the Resident, 
“while he joined his hands in an attitude of suppli- 
“ cation, and begged forgiveness for the past.” 
Truly, the long contest was now at an end, and in the 
years 1840-4d the 28 “demands” were all or nearly 
all satisfied in full, though some few were perhaps 
somewhat slurred over. It was no doubt hard and 
yet satisfactory work for that noble Resident, Mr. 
Sutherland, to obtain the fulfilment of the orders of 
his government and of the promises of His Highness, 
work which he was not permitted to complete. It is 
sad to relate that during those years of trouble no less 
than three Residents in succession died at Baroda, 
within a period of seven years j the veteran Mr. Wil- 
liams in November 1837, Mr. James Sutherland, who 
succeeded him, in June 1840, and Mr. W. S. Boyd in 
August 1844, all three brave men and good officers. 
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Wifcliin tills tiine^ that is, on the 26th January 
1841, Sir James Carnac came to Baroda to make all 
matters safe, and before the , 8tli of February his 
settlement, this time a satisfactory one, was complet- 
ed. After His Highness had promised not to 
oppress any of his subjects in the lately sequestrated 
districts of Petlad and Hausiiri, Sir James Oarnac 
directed the withdrawal of the attachment from these 
districts, and on the 1st February 1841, from the 
GiikvihPs tributes in Kathidvad, the Mahl and the 
Eevii Kaiithjis. He also restored to Saydji Eav the 
ten liikhs of Bupees deposited (1832) in a British 
treasury as security for the punctual payment of the 
Contingent. But, as is related in the chapter on. 
the army, the Gujardt Irregular Horse, raised 
I in March 1 889 as a punishment on Say^ji for the ill „i| 
condition of his Contingent, was not disbanded j 
and, as Petlad had now been restored and that body ' 
of Oavrdry had been paid out of its revenues. His 
Plighness consented to pay three lakhs- yearly for 
its niaiiitenauco. He would, indeed, have infinitely 
preferred to have got rid of this military burden 
altogether, and both during the visit of Sir James and 
later, his entreaties to. be spared this tax, which ho 
considered a disgrace, were most piteous. But the 
Muluinija of Baroda was subjected to the imposition , 
till the acces.sion of SayujPs second son Khapde E^v, 
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If the settlement effected "by Sir James Carnac 
admitted of a fuller treatment/ notice would be 
drawn not merely to the 28 demands of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, but also to the 36 counter de’- 
raands of the Mab^r^ja, which the Governor promised 
to take into consideration. Advantage was also 
taken of this time of settlements to come to an 
understanding on several vexatious points. It had 
hitherto been the custom for the British authorities 
and British Troops at Baroda to take part in the 
‘ Ganpati and Dassar^ festivals t but it was now re- 
solved that any participation in the religious side 
o£ the processions ill-suited the profession of British 
officers and soldiers. Much to the disgust, there- 
fore, of the Maharaja, it was ruled that in future 
these should be drawn up in some selected spot and 
should give the usual honorary salute to the 
Maharaja's person only. It was also now ruled 
that for the future the Resident should not accept 
aher, or gifts of dresses of honour, from the 
Mahiirdja, or present him with similar tokens of 
friendship, 

A blow was also struck at a custom already dying 
out, which, nevertheless, signified progress. The be- 
nevolent Sutherland, while Resident, heard of the 
self-immolation of the widow of a Ratndgiri Brdh- 
man, and he ceased not to bring the fact to the 
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notieo of liis Government and of Say^ji Rdv till, on 
the 13tli of April 1840, His Highness consented to 
issue a proclamation whereby the abetment of sati 
was made punishable by law, and the example thus 
set was speedily followed by the chiefs of the Hev^ 
Kantha. We may here state that this really pro- 
gressive step was followed by another a few years 
later. In March 1847, a British subject living in 
the Baroda camp, a Koki by caste, sold his daughter, 
who was six or seven years of age, to a man of his 
own race, but without the consent of his wife, and 
then made off with the money. A fresh case follow- 
ed, and then a stir was made which resulted in the 
, prohibition of the sale of Hindu children to Mussal- 
m^ns, and also of any sale without the express 
permission of the Huzilr (26th June 1849, vide 
also Art. 9 of the treaty of 1806 and Reg. 14 of 
1827). While on this subject it may be noticed 
that on the 24th May 1853, the High Court of* 
Directors instructed district officers to refuse to sur- 
I’ender fugitive slaves and fugitive wives, and to 
refer claimants to the Civil Court. A certain check 
or supervision was thus placed on the practice of mild 
slavery. It must, however, bo allowed that children 
sold as slaves in Baroda were well treated, and occu- 
pied, as it wore, the position of house servants for life. 

^ Having now described the settlement whereby 
the long struggle between Saydji and the Bombay 
Government was closed, it remains for us to dwell 
more particularly on that sore point which was the 
real source of irritation to the two parties. M'hat 
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the Bombay Government had long felt most 
in the Mahdraja'’s conduct was his cruelty to 
of Ins subjects who held the British guarantee that 
they should be safe from the tyranny of the Guik- 
vad. What Sayaji for twenty years had resented 
was the fact that an influential portion of his sub- 
jects was protected by the British, and was there- 
fore tempted to set his authority at naught. So the 
most pressing of his counter-demands was the 2oth, 
which prayed that ^^tho persons holding the gua- 
‘"rantee should bo strictly ordered to obey the com- 
“ mands of the Sarkar and to perform their duties/^ 
Again, when urged to respect the guarantees by Sir 
James Carnac, he retorted with the request that 
these men should be enjoined to treat him with 
respect and not to forget that, after all, he was their 
sovoreign.^^ Later on the GJoveruor confesses that, 
‘■‘the possessors of our guaranteo have in many 
""instances presumed on their right to claim our 
""interposition, and have been wanting in that re- 
"" spect and obedience which they are bound to pay 
, ""to the Gdikvfid as their sovereign,^^ And at this 
distance of time we can easily see how the assump- 
tion by the British of the Arab guarantees, gave 
them immense opportunities of interfering between 
the Gaikvad and the foremost of his subjects ; how 
the guarantee of an Arab mercenary must have 
differed from that granted by a resistless govern- 
ment, not only in extent but also in duration ^ how 
at first this difference was not clearly perceived, and 
the Gaikvddj for his , own convenience, readily , 
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g'ranted to Ms subjects the right to appeal to tho 
British as the security added to his own power of 
coining to an accommodation ; how the fact that the 
guarantee was extended to State creditors, minis* 
ters, and relatives, joined the Bahandari system to 
the strict supervising policy adopted by the British 
with regard to financial and political State ques- 
tions j how when thoso questions were solved or 
changed in nature the guarantees survived j how for 
a length of time the British, seeing the power the 
Balifindari system gave them, were prompt to extend 
their jorotection over thoso holding the guarantee ; 
how, later on, the evils of the imperium in, imperio 
thus created were revealed, and the difficulties of 
deciding between the Gfiikvucl and his often worth- 
less subjects were seen to be enormous; and bow', 
finally, the British cast off with a wrench their con- 
nection with these men as rapidly and completely as 
a consideration for their plighted word, now most 
carefully interpreted, w'ould allow them. 

Volumes have been written on the Bahfindari 
system, and the correspondence regarding certain ' 
protected individuals is enormous: a brief account of 
some particulars is therefore all that can ho inserted 
here. Two or three guarantees preceded the ex- 
pulsion of tho Arabs; one was granted to the Bes^ii 
of Nausfiri in 1793 as has been stated, a second to 
Edvji Apiiji by the agreement of the 29th July 1802, 
a third to Malhfiv Rav, the Jfigirdar of Kadi, after the 
K^adi war, which lapsed when he escaped to Kathid;- 
v^dj rebelled, was made prisoner and exiled. Eavjfis 
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guarantee alone deserves notice. It was hereditary, 
but, as has been related, the emoluments only and not 
the office of Divan were continued to his adopted 
son Sitdr^im after his fractious behaviour in 1808. 
On Sitar^nds death (1823) his son Nardyan Ilav conti- 
nued to hold the guarantee that anemndk of 60,000 
Rupees should be paid him, but the guardians of his 
son forfeited all protection by trying to pass on the 
Resident a forged version of the treaty of 1802. 
Even after 1842 Mr. Ogilvie and Sir R. Arbuth- 
not interfered to preserve some villages, erroneously 
beliesred to be private property, to the family j but 
Colonel Outram dissuaded the Government from 
doing anything further for the house not only of 
Ravji who had befriended the British, but of Sltarum 
who had done so much mischief. 

On the 26th December 1802 the Arabs were ex- 
pelled from Baroda, and it was expressly stipulated by 
them and those whom they protected that the Bri- 
tish should take up the guarantees they had granted. 
This gave the Honourable Company an enormous 
power of interference, “and established a connec- 
^Hion with the monied men from which the Company 
“ have reaped much benefit ; but for the time the 
“ Gdikvad did not mind this, for the step, as the Re* 
“sident wrote, deprived the Sardars of a powerful 
“means of controlling the Government.’^ And it 
should also be explained that the Arab guaran- 
tees were of two kinds — one for the due payment 
of money, the other for personal security — ^and that 
the breach of an engagement made by the Sarkiir 
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was held to absolve the giver of the guarantee from 
‘‘ his duty as a subject, the Arabs presenting many 
instances when to enforce guarantees they filled 
“the Darbdi’S of the and the minister, and 

“ held their persons in rigorous confinement/' 

The British did not maintain the system in force 
“to the same extent as prevailed dui'ing the (anar- 
“ chical) dominion of the Arabs. The guarantees 
were for the most part confined to loans raised for 
the purpose of relieving the Baroda Government 
from embarrassments.” But there were excep- 
tions, “the guarantees granted to Efiyji and his 
“adherents in return for the aid which they had 
“ afforded the British in accomplishing their views in 
Baroda.” Unfortunately but naturally these men 
expected that, as they had rendered the British Go- 
vernment good service in the past, they and their 
descendants would continue to be protected in the 
future, whatever their shortcomings towards the 
Giiikvad might be. It has therefore been properly: 
said “ that no guarantees were so calculated to make 
“ mischief as the hereditary ones, which not only 
“ extended to persons and property, but guaranteed 
the continuance of office to particular families.” 
With I'egard to the j)eriod during which these 
guarantees were granted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, it is sufficient to note that all but one or two 
date previous to the year 1810 , and that before 
that time, while the State was ruled by a Commission 
of which the Resident was the prominent member, 
no complaints were raised regarding them. . Be-- ' 
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iween 1819 and 1828 only one guarantee was eX- 
tendedj that to the two illegitimate sons of Anand 
E^v, NeTertheless during the early years of Saydji 
there was a tendency in the British officers to con- 
sider the guarantee as hereditary, and in the Msdil- 
r4ja to irritate these officers by treating those who 
were under protection with extreme harshness. In 
1828 the G-overnment of India arrived at the con- 
blusion that the bahdndari engagements were no 
** less objectionable in principle than embarrassing 
in practice, and that they were glad to learn that 
^‘' the Government of Bombay had laid it down as an 
^‘^established principle to clear itself as soon as 
“■possible of the guarantees to existing loans, and 
‘■‘to contract no more pledges of such a nature 
‘■‘^^in future.’* When Sir James Carnac made his 
settlement, 20 guarantees had lapsed j but 1 7 here- 
ditary and 9 personal ones were still extant, the 
former securing personal protection, situations, 
nemndks, property, trade, vatans, and rights to 
certain families j the latter pensions, nemnuks or pro- 
visions for life. In 1849 Captain French, officiating 
Eesident, strongly recommended that many of the 
; bahSndari engagements should be held to have 

; |i lapsed, and was successful in the case of the Shiistris, 

! |1 andofM^neckchandEupohand. “ The supposed im- 
|i “munity from punishment enjoyed by possessors of 
i i the Britisji guarantee was,” he said, “most noxious, 

; : “ and worse prot%^s than Dhdkji D^daji, B^ba Nafa- 

} : “ da, Balvant E4v and Govind Eav Gdikvad cannot 

;l be imagined.” In 1850, accordingly, the Court of 

IT 



Directors recorded that " the condition of good con- 
duct on which so many of the hahandaris depended, 
** had not been enforced with sufficient strictness/' 
and in 1853 determined that “ the guarantees granted 
“by officers of Arab troops were in their nature 
“temporary." Following the same line Outram 
brought many of the engagements to an abrupt 
end : he translated the important word chald as 
running" and not as hereditary, and the Court of 
Directors accepted his version in 1856. 

We have already seen that the guarantees passed 
by the Arabs, and taken up by the British, were of 
two kinds. The first mentioned was that loans 
made to the State should be repaid. It need 
scarcely be again mentioned, as the story has 
been already told, how from time to time the 
British stood security for the Gaikvad that he 
would repay vast sums of money. In 1 803 there were 
owing to the guaranteed bankers 56 lakhs of Es. ; 
in 1807, after great reductions had been made, a 
new loan raised the guaranteed debts to ov^ 
71,26,000 Es. The subsequent difficulties of the 
State which were considered by Mr. Blphinstone, 
Sir John Malcolm, and Lord Clare, together with 
the wranglings, sequestrations and settlements which 
ensued, have been also related. We pass to gua- 
rantees of the second kind, i.e. of personal security 
and so on, just touching on certain salient points 
that it may be understood what sort of people these 
British prot%es were, and why they irritated the 
C-^ikvdd and troubled their protectors. 
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Patel of Darupura, and Bhaicliand 
of Baroda held a guarantee from the 
Arabs which was chdld ; and in the case of the 
latter Mr. Willonghby, interpreting the word as 
'‘'running/^ would have deprived the holder of his 
.protection in 1827 for gross miscondnctj but was 
not allowed to do so. Mr. Williams made the 
guarantee of the former hereditary through some 
mistake, but in 1855 the holder was held guilty of 
conspiring with other bankers and the minister of 
the RdjpfpM State to defraud the Rajd of that coun- 
try of a Idkh and a half of money, and so lost his 
protection. In the time of Anand Rdv, the Arabs 
had guaranteed personal protection to the house of 
Khdshdlohand Ambaldds. In 1848 a claimant to 
the property of the house named Damodar was 
found ginlty of using forged evidence, and it was 
made over to another claimant, a lady of the name 
of Jamii Bdl, though she too had forged. The 
Mahardja objected to the transfer because Ddmodar 
had won him over with a heavy nazarana, and 
after all Jam4 Bai almost lost her guarantee for mal- 
treating and imprisoning Damodar. But perhaps 
the only real hereditary guarantee passed by the 
Arabs was to Sundarji, the Des^i of Balsild, who 
adopted a son, Shankarji, before his death. Twenty- 
two months after his decease, his widow gave birth to 
a son whom she put forward as heir. Litigation en- 
sued, and the firm of Khushdlchand Ambaidas, which 
had advanced money to Shankarji^s natural father, 
seized the projterty and the guarantee. But Ganga- 



tlliar Slidstri afterwards got hold of the document, 
and it was with difficulty that the Resident obtained 
it again from Sayaji Rdv. Finally, when the Arabs 
'were being turned out, the two paymasters, Samal 
and Manga] Ptirekh, obtained temporary guarantees, 
l''ho latter having managed, however, in 1802 to 
obtain from the Governor, Mr. Duncan, ^‘the here- 
ditary favour and protection of the Honourable 
Company at Ahmadabad, Dholer^, Surat and Bom* 
bay, against any unjust attack or claim from the 
‘‘ English or Guikvjid Government,*^ without, in all 
probability, even the knowledge of the reigning 
Gdikvful, the Bombay Government thought itself 
bound to keep the promise it had made. 

The other guarantees had no relation to the 
Arabs, but some concerned the family of the G4ik- 
viid. Daulat Rdv Gdikv^d, the son of Kanoji, obtain- 
ed British protection, and did not forfeit it when 
his father rebelled against the State i but he was 
partly insane and given to drink. In 1832 he mur- 
dered his wife in a jealous fit, he was then confined 
in irons for eight years and died in 1857. Of the 
guarantees granted to Mukund Rav and Mor6r Rav 
Gaikviid when they returned to their allegiance 
after aiding in tho Kadi and Sankhedd wars and 
after taking refuge with the Povdr of Dh^r, no 
mention need be made ; nor of those extended to 
Darid Bdi, and Umed Kiinvar Bdi, wives of the Ma- 
haraja Anan cl Rav, and to his illegitimate son Ganpat 
Rav, nor of that given to Fate Sing’s wife and 
adopted son, Rudhd Bdi and Govind Rdv. The mere 





fact that the British Government for a time extend- 
ed their protection over the two last mentioned 
persons whom Sayaji believed to be plotting against 
his gadi and his life, is enough to account for his- 
hatred of the whole Bah^ndari protection. 

Allusion has been made to the guarantee ofSu- 
bh^nji Pol and no mention of it need be made here. 
Let us, therefore, turn to those granted to ministers 
and their families in continuation as it were of the 
account of that foolish support given to the family 
of Sitaram, the treacherous minister. A full ac- 
count of the protection alforded to the arch -trickster 
Dh^kji D^ddji has already been related, but in this 
place it may again be called to mind. Allusion has 
also been made to the fate which overtook Bh^skar 
Bdv,^ the adopted son of Vithal Ear, the son of 
B^ibdji App^ji, and it has been pointed out that 
neither was this person deserving of any support, 
nor was the support given to him sufficient to save 
him from the persecution of Saydji and Venlrdm. 
No Government could protect a fool from the effects 
of his own folly. The last guarantee ever granted 
by the British was the worst of the whole series j 
but as it has been alluded to elsewhere, passing 
mention only need here be made of Yithal R^v 
Biviinji, whom Sir John Malcolm took under his 
special care and protection, when that minister was 
held by his sovereign to be a traitor and conspira-* 
tor,,. and to whom he granted a guarantee against 
the direct wish of his sovereign, There remains 
the family of the Sh^strfe, the descendants of Gau« 
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gddliar Shdsti’t most unfortunate of men ! The 
officers who supported their cause either forgot to 
sign their guarantee^ as Captain Oarnac, or left the 
country at the very moment of securing them their 
rights^ as Sir John Malcolm and Lord Clare : for a 
time their rights were i-ecognised (1840), and the 
Bombay Government itself paid them arrears for 
ten years, but in 1843 British protection was par- 
tially vpthdrawn. When the sanad was drawn up 
it was granted to the wrong party, as to 
shankar instead of to the whole family; when their 
claims were again and again investigated, they were 
found so obscured by what had been granted, what 
retracted, what granted again, that the assistance 
they got from the British was pretty well worthless. 
The case of one high officer of the State may also 
be mentioned here. In 1828 Mrayan E^v Mah4- 
devd Mazmdd^r received a guarantee which was 
forfeited by him in 1858, because, as Sir R. Sakea- 
pear represented, his behaviour to the Gdikvdd was 
disrespectful and contumacious and he set himself 
^^up in opposition to the ministers.^^ It is needless 
to remark that earlier in the century the holder 
would not thus have lost his guarantee. 

Besides members of the Gdikvdd family and 
ministers, certain bankers received the British gua- 
rantee. The trouble caused by one of this class of 
guarantees was extraordinary, and, as it regards a 
prominent Baroda firm, may bore be mentioned. In 
the eighteenth century Hari and Bhaktl, two sons of a 
Bdi^ia of theYisdlad caste, grew rich in transactions 

, , , , , ■ 


witK the Baroda and Poona Courts. These men had a 
sister to whom three sons were horn, Nandldl, Samal, 
and Dulabh, the second of whom aided his xincles at 
Baroda, and the third at Poona. When the uncles 
died, Dulahh endeavoured to obtain the property, but 
Bhakti^s widow vindicated her rights, and adopted 
Samal, who thus became sole heir in 1803. In 1809 
his widow, on his death, adopted Bechar Sfmal, and 
this person got a guarantee in that year and again 
in 1820. ' He died in 1845, and entrusted the 
management of his property to a rogue named B^ba 
Ndfada, already mentioned as the accomplice of 
Dh^kji Dadfiji and the object of the Bombay Q-o- 
vernmenPs aversion, though by his position aS' agent 
to the House he also was entitled to the benefit of 
the guarantee. In 1 849, Bechar^s second wife, Jolti 
Baf, charged him with embezzlement, when he in 
turn accused her of putting forward as her own a 
supposititious child, and later, on the death of this 
infant, of substituting in its place another spurious 
child. He then had J olti Bai imprisoned, and kid- 
i^appedtheinfant, which died. Colonel Outram inves- 
tigated the case, which had been tried by a one-sided 
panchdyat, and was strongly impressed with a notion 
that the lady had been wronged, but while the 
investigation was proceeding, ho was forced to leave 
Baroda on account of bad health. Captain French 
took up the case and was persuaded, according to 
Colonel Outram, by the Native Agent at the Besi- 
denoy, Narso Pant, whom he distrusted as much as 
Captain French xelied on him, and who was Babf^ 
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Nafada^s friend^ that the latter was in the right. 
But after a time Colonel Outram returned, re -opened 
the whole matter, and, in spite of the adverse deci- 
sion of a second panchayat, brought such light on 
the case in 1850, that the Gdikvad imprisoned B^ba 
Ndfada for seven years and fined him 15,500 Rs. 
The story is told that it may clearly be seen that 
the granting of guarantees to the GaikviicBs subjects 
often caused a useloss amount of trouble, that the 
holders were often not worthy of consideration, and 
that the apportioning of justice to people who knew 
not what truth and honesty meant, often led to the 
strangest mistakes in the dealings of clover and up- 
right officers. 

In the next chapter we shall see that the pro- 
longed maintenance by the Bombay Government of 
the Bahdndari system was held responsible for the 
existence of corruption and intrigue in the Stj^te. 
And for the more prompt reform of this unsatisfac- 
toiy state of things, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred by the Honourable Court of 
Directors from the Government of Bombay to that 
of India. 

'Sate p. 222.— Bliaskar Eav is still alive, and stands at tEo 
head of the darakdiii’S, 



CHAPTER XXII. 


Els'-D OF THE REIGN OF SAyIjI eIv — REIGN OF GANPAT 
RAY— -RHATPAT. 

Mucli has been said of the influence for good or 
bad exercised by the Maharaja’s Minister ; but 
something remains to be told of the part played by 
the Resident’s Minister, so to call him, the Native- 
Agent to the Darb^r, as well as by the subordinate 
clerks in the Residency oifice. Much has been 
said, also, of the open opposition of the Mahfivaja 
to any interferenco in financial and political questions, 
but something has yet to be related of the devices 
to which the Davbdr unfortunately thought it ne- 
cessary to have recourse when the open contest was 
ended ; of bribery ; of secret prying into the inten- 
tions of the rulers of the stronger Government ; 
something, too, of the secret parties which took the 
place of the one once openly recognised as being 
under British protection, and devoted to the so- 
called British interests. 

This is the matter which now appropriately comes 
under consideration, though it is no now matter and 
ho break occurs in the continuity of events. Gan- 
g^idhar Shastri and Dad^iji were native agentp of 
great importance ; spies and news-mongers had been 
employed by the State, probably from its earliest 
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days ; bribery was ever a recognised weapon in po- 
litics. Sit^rdm, we remember, used to obtain from 
Bombay tbe most secret records of the Secretariat, 
Dhdkji Dddaji was supposed by Sayaji to be able 
with money to influence the Governor, the Secre- 
tary to Government, and other notables. But in the 
days that followed the break-down of Sayiji’s open 
opposition, intrigue reigned supreme in the Baroda 
Dai’bar, till, at last, all Gujardt believed that every 
. Englishman had his price, till the good name of the 
highest oflScials was at the mercy of the meanest 
of rogues and tricksters. Great was the power of 
khatpat, but greater the power of Sir J. Outram, 
who slew it with fierce energy, at the risk of his 
life, and in the face of the opposition of his own 
fellows and superiors, who could not see the extent 
of the evil. 

In note 3, at page 196, we quoted Sir John 
Malcolm^s criticism of native agents. ^^Hence- 
forth, he concluded, there should be no native 
'' servant at the Eesidency of a grade to give him 
“ the appearance of any influence. None were re- 
^'qiiiredbut clerks and accountants, and all news- 
mongers and informants should be discouraged.’* 
This was certainly a praiseworthy resolution, but, 
unfortunately, it was not carried into effect. It 
sprang from a knowledge of the zeal or supposed 
influence of the Ndgar Brdhman, Sdrdbhdi, whom 
Saydji believed to have conspired with Vithal Edv 
to elevate his son to the gddi in his place. Colonel 
Outram was of opinion that this man was strongly 
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supported "by relatives and caste-fellows, wlio filled 
all tlae High. ,native appointments in Britisii and ' 
Gaikv^d Gujarat, tliat lie acted in collusion with 1 

tlie G4ikv^d and kis Darbar, and that be grossly j 

misused the enormous power lie was thus able to 
wield. ^ 

Venir4m. Aditram boasted that it was lie wbo bad 
persuaded Lord Clare to order tbe dismissal of Sara- 
bb4i after bis visit to Baroda. Wbetber tbis be true or 
not, Sarfibbdi's power remained in the family. About 
tbe time when Mr. Sutherland was transferred from 
tbe scene of bis beneficent labours in Eajput4n4 to 
tbe Court of Baroda, Outram, who loved to call him 
his master, was appointed Assistant Resident in the 
, Mabi K4ntb4. Here, by tbe way, be rapidly distin- 
■ guisbed himself by tbe manner in which he gained 
tbe hearts of tbe lawless bill-men, raising up from 
their number an efficient police corps. In* 1887 
Outram convicted of a gross piece of rascality, and 
dismissed one of the Residency clerks, tbe accomplice 
of S4rabb4i’s brotbor-in-law, BrijltlL But be did 
not succeed in bringing home a charge be made 
against tbis very Brijlal, who bad become S4rSbbai^s 
successor, and who managed thoroughly to hampef 
Mr. Sutherland in bis work. In 1838 it was, accord- 
ingly, thought fit to depute Mr. Malut on special duty 
to investigate tbe condition of tbe Political Com- 
I' missioner’s establishment. Mr. Malot was unable to 

‘ expose any one, owing to tbe power and close collu- 

, ! sion of tbe Nagar Brahmans, tbe Guikvad and the 

'■ ; State bankers j but be recorded tbe disgraceful 

i ^ 
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‘‘ extent to wliich the names of high British func- 
^Hionaries had been made use of/' In 1838 a clerk 
named Anand -Eav was suspected of taking bribes, 
but not caught. Soon after, however, his brother 
. Dado Pant was found guilty of the same offence 
and dismissed, and again later on, a cAork named 
Moti Lfll. This was by no means Moti Liil's first 
offence, and tho rogue by false representations 
had obtained tho removal of a British officer 
from Edjjpiplut yet ho, too, like the others, was 
merely dismissed, nor was any public censure pass- 
ed on him. The Bombay Government, scarcely- 
realizing the extent of tho insidious evil done 
by these men, required full and ample proof of 
guilt before passing sentence, and the punishment 
inflicted was so mild as to have no deterrent effect 
on others. Brijl^l, the Native Agent and the centre 
of all the corruption, escaped, as we have said, in 
1837; but the next year he was found out in a fresh 
case, and requested in the usual mild way to leave 
the service on tho 20bh of September 1838. Mr. 
Evans, the head English clerk, was discovered at the 
same time to have been implicated in several in- 
trigues. But the real gain froxn the exposure which 
occurred was the fall of Sarubhdi^s brother-in-law 
and the break-up of the Ndgar Bi'^lhman clique.^ 
This, be it remembered, was the time when Saydji 
was making his monster attempt at bribing Sir 
James Carnac through Gopdl E^v Mairi^l and 
Dhakji Dddaji, and also Mr. Willoughby through 
Mori Lai and Bhad Purdn^ik, as has been mentioned 
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at page 178. This is the time when Veniram Adit- 
ram and B^ba N^fada were the two most influential 
people in Baroda^ the latter being the manager and 
quasi-master of the groat House of Hari Bhakti iu 
which Ilis Highness was a sleeping partner. 

Mr. Sutherland died at his post in June 184Cb 
suddenly and in suspicious circumstances^ but the 
cause of his death was ascribed by Dr. Arnott to 
apoplexy. Outram had^ before this^ been summoned 
away to take part in the Afgh^iu war. Mr. Boyd, 
in August 1 840, took up the work of reform with 
loss vigour or greater moderation • than his prede- 
cessor. At least so thought Sir James Carnac and 
Sir George Arthur, the Governors of Bombay, who 
were now^ intent on pushing the results of the 

demands ^ to their legitimate conclusion. When, 
therefore, Goptil Rav Mairahs attempt to bribe the 
Governor came to light in 1843, the Jiesident was 
instructed to admonish and reprove both the Maha- 
raja and his adviser. 

Mr, Boyd's term of office was not a long one, for 
he too died at Baroda in August 184-4, and Sir 
Robert Arbuthnot was nominated his successor. 
But in the interval which elapsed before his arrival, 
while Mr. Ogilvie, the able First Assistant, was not 
in charge, Mr. Remington officiated, and Mr. Reming- 
ton did not go the whole way with Outram in his 
views. He virtually deprived of his appointment a 
person in whom Outram placed great faith. This 
was Vinayak Moreshvar Fadko, an inhabitant but 
not a native, of Baroda, who had come to that town 
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TO piisii some claims on belialf of a female relative 
of hiSj tlio daughter of ITari Fadko^ tlie late cora- 
mander-in-cliiof of tlio Pesliva Baji Rav.\s army 
Eabfi Fadko had lived at Baroda for six years^ and 
had gained the car of the Maharaja, when in 1830 
he was expelled from tho city owing, as Outrarn 
hcliovod, to the machinations of Venirura Aditvdm. 
lie then for a conple of years recommended himself 
to tho Assistant Resident by exposing many rascali- 
ties, and was finally successor to Motl Ldl Piirshotam. 
It was ho who managed tho sequestrated district of 
Petliul : but Mr. Remington distrusted and, as 
have said, dismissed him in 1 84 k 

Meanwhile, on the 21 st of July 1843, Ilari Lfd, tho 
Native Agent, was dismissed for corrupt practices 
detected by Mr. Boyd, and two men applied for the 
vacant post. One was the Fadke just mentioned, the 
other was an old Government servant named Narso 
Pant, and this man was finally chosen. Now this 
Narso Punt was either a relative or a caste-fellow to 
Jliibu Ndfada, Ganosh Pant, the Fadnavis and Diido 
Pant, the dismissed public servant. Impelled by 
family interests and won by bribes, Outrarn believed 
tl'.at this new Native Agent soon began to betray 
his masters. ' 

Sir Robert Arbuthnot transacted the work of Resi- 
dent from July 1845 to April 1846, when ho had 
to retire owing to ill health, and for the next thirteen 
months Mr. Andrews, Judge of Surat, acted in liis 
place. Unfortunately for him, a little later on 
Outrarn discovered among Buba Nafada^s papers or 
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accounts an item of a bribe to certain low people 
■wbo had some ^private influence with the Acting 
Resident. Though there was no reason for believing 
that Mr. Andrews knew anything of the matter, 
this gentleman took much to heart the suspicions 
cast upon people with whom he was acquainted. 
The vexation and worry into which he was subse- 
quently dragged attended him to his grave. 

Colonel James Outram succeeded Mr. Andrews 
as Resident in May 18-17, and on this occasion 
remained at Baroda for nearly a year and a half. 
But for the moment let us put aside the consider- 
ation of his career to record the death of the’'” 
Mah^rdja Saydji Rdv on the 28th of December 1847. 
Much has been said in blame or at least in criticism 
of the reign of this the most remarkable of all the 
■Gdikvdds. Hero, then, lot it be allowed that ho 
did more than any to increase the power of his House, 
and that he was respected and beloved of his 
people. Some there arc who will iiot allow that 
he was mistaken in his jDolicy or guilty in his acts. 
Tf he was parsimonious, it was to render the State 
solvent; if obstinate, it was because at that time the 
British Government was grasping. He was not 
merely in the right, he was also successful in caiTj"- 
ing out his views. After many sequestrations and 
agreements, he got back all his country; and 
though he still had to pay three hikhs a year for 
Roberts^ Horse, the burden was to him a trifle at 
which he laughed in his sleeve, while he appeared 
to be overcome with shame at the disgrace. In 
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reality lie retained tlie lordship over his army, his 
Sardars, the moneyed men, the ministers and every 
party in the palace, while he droife the British to 
abandon by degrees all interference with the State. 

This is what some people afBrm, but it would be 
wise also to consider how far the gulf he created 
between Baroda and the British Government led, 
first to the abandonment of even friendly criticism, 
and then to a very decided reaction and a searching 
inquiry into the manner in which the Native State 
had conducted itself during the period it was left 
to itself. 

Saydji Edv had five legitimate sons, of whom the 
four eldest were born to him by his first wife 
Ohimnd Bai, and three illegitimate sons. The heir 
to the gddi was of course Ganpat Edv, then about 
30 yeafs of age, for the second son, Khando Eav, 
was some 10 years younger- The latter was , 

quently Eaja, because Ganpat E&v^s son died in 
May 1847, and he in his turn was succeeded' by 
Saydji's fourth son, Malhdr Edv, because he died 
leaving no heir, and, previous to his death, the 
third of Saydji^s sons, Anand Eav, had also died. 

Ganpat Edv was in every respect a contrast to 
his father, but in one matter he compares favour- 
ably with his next brother, in that he was not 
addicted to lavish expenditure. Some years, before 
his accession Mr. Ogilvie had written of lum that 
he was weat, dissipated and indiflfcrently educated, 

that he was not on good tei*ms witli his father, wbo 
“ he had iiitriguedto supplant.’' Bat in 1 851 Ofd 
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Outrain sligMlj tempered this criticism; he thought 
him weak indeed, but not ill-intentioned, though un- 
doubtedly too muGhunder the influence of his minister. 

^ As reference has been made to the want of educa- 
tion in the MahMja, it may be as well to remember 
that since the days of Ddm^^ji, no reigning Gaikvdd 
had left Gujarat except to appear at Poona, and that^ 
conflned within their little State, the Gaikvdds were 
suffered to ignore the great world outside save in so 
far as a few narrow and crooked Mardthd politics bade 
them look to the immediate past of their nation for 
guidance in the very much changed present. Captain 
French, Acting Eesident, records how he persuaded 
the well-meaning Mahdrdja to read some books, to 
abandon the notion that London was somewhere 
south of Calcutta, and to purchase an expensive toy 
in a model steam-engine. Later on he travelled ; next 
Khando Rdv proceeded in state to meet H. R. H 
the Dube of Edinburgh in Bombay, and finally his 
young adopted son not only went there, but to 
Delhi also, and the great towns of Hindusthan. The 
consequences of Khando Rdv’s extended information 
have been given in this book, but what will come of 
•Saydji Rav^s still more liberal training is yet beyond 
conjecture. The isolation, however, of the Gfiikvuds 
from the outside world up to quite a recent time was 
greater than can now be imagined, and the instru- 
ment by which they were suddenly brought into con- 
tact with it has just been hinted at. Captain French 
presented the Mah^r^ja with a toy-engine,, and the 

same officer greatly promoted the introduction of rail- 





ways into Gujardtj wliicli have since effected a com- 
plete revolution in the trade, politics and customs 
of the State. * 

In 1853 a party of engineers began to survey the 
counti-y between Bombay and Gujardt with a view 
to laying down a rail-road* When work was com- 
menced at Surat it was found necessary to make the 
line pass through Baroda territory, and negotiations 
had to be opened with Ganpat Rdv. In 1856 His 
Highness readily surrendered in full the land required 
for the rail, stipulating only for the payment of com- 
pensation to the owners private (not kh^lsa) land, 
and for protection against any loss which might 
accrue to Baroda revenue in transit duties. These 
stipulations were of course accepted, but though the 
claims for compensation made by owners of private 
land might be and were satisfied, the matter of 
indemnity to the State for loss in transit duties 
proved difficult to settle. In 1859, Khande 
agreed to receive from the British Government 
year by year compensation for proved loss in transit 
duties. At the same time it was only fair to compute 
the correspondingly largo gain to the Baroda State 
accruing from the increase in customs duties which 
followed the introduction of the railway and the 
consequent augmentation of exports, and imports, 
and it was hard to strike a balance. The present 
Administration has abandoned all claims for indem- 
nity for loss in transit duties. 

The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 


was til ns started, (the first train running in 1860,) 
but net with the State money, nor were the advan- 
tages the Stato*reaped from the undertaking direct 
in any way. On the^ contrary, it surrendered its 
sovereignty over the land set aside for the Eailway 
line, and consequently its rights to civil or criminal 
jurisdiction within the limits of that line. But indi- 
rectly the advantages derived proved to be great ; 
so that when in 1877 the British Government deter- 
mined to extend the Eailway from Ahmadabad to 
Eajputaud, the present Administration granted the 
land required in Baroda territory free of all host 
to the British Government. Bull jurisdiction, short 
of sovereign rights, was also given over such land 
so long as the railway might last, and the right to 
tax through traffic was surrendered. The line thus 
extended between Ahmadiibad and Puhlanpiir is 
constructed on the metre gauge. 

Besides aiding the British Government to construct 
the great line. His Highness the Gdikv^d (1872-73) 
converted a tramway into a railway line of 20 miles 
in length between Dabhoi and the Miyagum or 
Karjan Station on the B. B. and C. I. The cost of the 
line was either Es. 8,73,400, or, according to some 
computations, Es. 4,02,109 ; the gauge is the 
smallest in India, as it does not exceed 2^ feet. 
Even in 1876-77, on the most favourable reckoning, 
the return on the capital invested was nob much 
over 2*50 per cent. Yet small feeders to the trunk 
line are felt to b6 so useful for the opening up of 
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traffic » a country wWe 

atrd maictenanoe of roads is imposaible, that EajS 

SirT.MMo™ Efc has resolved to conBeot Dabhol 

■with BahSdatpdr on the east, Chdndod on the wes , 
and Baroda on the north-west hy ‘1*®“ “"T* 
gauge lines. These useful erionsions, ^ 

Isi miles in length when completed, 'J™ 
cost about Es. 6,83,898, and the wort is at the 
nresent moment proceeding rapidly. 

^ After this unavoidable digression, let us return to 

the political history of the State. ^ We tav« no^ 
how Mr. Eemiugton, while officiating at Barod , 
obtained the dismissal of 3?- 
was made Kative Agent, and how C'Oloucl nt 
ram returned as Eesidciit in the State where he har 
ten years before served as assistant to ^ 
laud For a time Colonel Outram thought well o 
Narso Pant, but subsequently suspected him of with 
holding certain important papers relating to a fate 
■ claim for three Idkhs of rupees made by his frien 
Babd Ndfada on Govind Edv Gdikvad. Then fo 
lowed Bdbd Ndfada’s second attempt to rum Gora 
Pol, whose estate ho was managing or rather im 
managing, and ng.ain Colonel Outram thought tl 
Agent was playing into the Bdbd’a hands. Tho Be 
dent therefore once again availed himself of t 

advioo of the disgraced Fadke, and oblamoyi 

him assistance in unravelling the Gordji Pol cs 
and that of-Joiti Sethdni. Bofortnnalt 

whether Colonel Outram was right or wrong in ^ 
views, while the latter case was still pending 
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Resident was forced to leave Baroda and to go to 
Egypt to recruit his shattered health. 

Captain French then acted for him from October 
1848 to May 1850^ and every step taken by Colonel 
putram was reversed. Narso Pant was fully trusted, 
the Mahdi4ja G-anpat Rdv was cordially allowed to 
deprive the Fadke of his appointment, and Babd 
N4fada was supported in his machinations against 
Joiti Bdi. In short Captain French took .an opposite 
view of the state of parties in Baroda to that held 
by Colonel Outram. It would be useless here to 
attempt to decide on th,e merits of the men who at 
this time had power enough to influence the Mahdrfija 
and the Resident; their ways were crooked and their 
objects equally self-interested. Colonel Outranks 
fame as a soldier and his zeal and boldness as a 
political officer have distinguished him among all his 
contemporaries; but Captain French, though he, like 
so many others, differed from Colonel Outram in his 
views, was nevertheless an admirable officer whose 
name is gratefully remembered in Baroda to this day."^ 

In May 1850 Colonel Outram returned to Baroda, 
and with his wonted rigour re-assortod the wisdom 
of his opinions concerning the men of Baroda and 
the prevalence of intrigue. Captain French was 
blamed for having permitted the expulsion of Fadke 
from the city, as he held a British guarantee. The 
caseof Joltl B^i v, Bfibd Ndfada, which had been 
decided against the former party by a packed pan- 
chdyat, was retried, the villany of the Baba brought 
to light, and his guarantee withdrawn. Narso Pant, 
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the Native Agenti 'was brought to trial before a 
Special Gommissioner, Mr. Prere, ajidafber a patient ' 
investigation^ which lasted from June to October 
1861j one out of seven charge^ was proved against 
him. He had ‘‘ betrayed his ojB&cial trust in mis- 
pleading Colonel Outram/^ but was nevertheless only 
p removed from his present employment and consi- 
P dered ineligible for re-epaployment. At the 
same tim^ four subordinate clerks were ordered to 
throw up their posts in the Residency office. 

Then Colonel Outram, on the Slst April 1851, 
sent in his Khatpat Report to the Bombay Grovern- 
ment, in which he blamed that Government for not 
taking more stringent measures to overcome the 
bribery and corruption which were destroying the 
Baroda State. This Report led the Governor of 
Bombay in Council, that is Lord Falkland and 
Messrs. Blane and Bell, to inform the Resident that 
he had better leave Baroda. Accordingly Colonel 
Outram took a montVs leave on the 21st of Decem- 
ber 1851, and on the 20th of January 1852 his place 
was taken by Mr. J. M. Davies. In the month of 
July of the same year, however, the Honourable 
Court of Directors passed in review the whole of 
Colonel Outram^s career as Resident and, while 
noticing the absence of proper respect in the Khatpat 
Report, they concluded by praising ““the zeal, 
p energy, ability and success with which inquiries had 
p been prosecuted attended with great difficulty.'’^ 
They hoped, therefore, that Colonel Outram would 
once more be trusted with high employment, and, 
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as we shall see, lie did return to Baroda itself for a 
short time. , 

Colonel Outram wrote his Khatpat Eeport in 
April and left Baroda and India nine or ten months 
later. In the meantime one or two curious incidents 
occurred. In September 1851 a letter was convey- 
ed to the Resident purporting to be rfrom the 
'minister Bhdll T^mbehar to the Maharaja’s brother 
and heir apparent Khande Rdv. It contained these 
alarming words : Arrangements are being made to 
carry out what occurred to Fate Sing Mahdrdj ; 
you wait a little.^^ The doubt was whether this 
was the production of the minister or a forgery 
perpetrated by Bdbd Padke. It caused a great 
amount of heart-burning, but eventually the Mahdi’uja, 
who after ejecting Fadke had recalled him to Baroda, 
sided with Bhdii Tambekar in quashing that too clever 
' man ; and, when Colonel Outram wished Ganpat Ruv 
to re-consider the position he had taken with regard 
to Fadke, His Highness earnestly remonstrated. 
The other strange occurrence was this . C olonel 0 nt- 
ram stopped certain letters at the Post Office on his 
own authority, and caused the persons to whom they 
were addressed to open and read them to him. It 
then transpired that the old trick practised by Baroda 
Barbdr officials of purchasing the secrets of the 
Bombay Council was still being vigorously kept up. 

Mr. J, M. Havies was Resident from January 1852 
to June 1853, when he fell ill, and his work was then 
carried on by the officiating Resident, Mr. G. B, 
Seton Karr, from June 1853 to March 1851. 
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We have read the opinion at which the honour- 
a1)le Court of Directors had arrive^ about Colonel 
Outran! . It was thou resolved that measures should 
he taken for correcting the impression which 
‘^O’ceent infoi’niationhas shown to be 'widely prevalent 
among the natives on that side of India, that the 
proceedings of Government may be effected by the 
“ employment of undue influence, personal or pecu- 
niai’y, at Bombay/^ Lord Dalhousie carried out the 
wishes of the Court of Directors by re-appointing 
Lieutenant- Colonel Outram to the post of Resident 
{•24th February 1854), in spite of Ganpat Mv's 
kharitii begging that any other persoii might bo 
sent in his stead, and ])y directing him once more 
to weed the Rosidoncy oflice, to abolish the post of 
Native Agent, and not to re-employ Babd Fadke. 

Lord Dalhousie had indeed been directed to take 
charge of the relations between the British Govern- 
ment and the Baroda State. In vain the 
Government pointed to “ local difficulties of detail 
'' and the groat intermixture of the territories of 
Bombay, of Baroda, and of numerous chiefs tribu- 
^'tary, some to Bombay, some to Baroda.” “Near- 
^Hy,” retorted tho Governor General, “nearly the- 
“ whole of the business which is transacted between 
“ the two governments arises more or less directly 
“ out of the peculiar position of those subjects of the 
“ Gaikvad who hold tho guarantee of tho British 
“ Government, and it is out of this class of business 
“ that those abuses and attempts to carry on a 
“ system of corruption have sprung. 

21 
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Yetj to anticipate events, the remonstrance of the 
Bombay Goveim^ient was a reasonable one. On the 
17th of November 1859 the India Office wrote to 
H, E, the Governor in Council a letter necessitated 
by the confusion which took place in settling an 
outbreak in Okhamandal, to be described in the 
next chapter. “'It appears to Her Majesty^s 
“ Government that the system under which the whole 
“ of our political relations with Baroda are con- 
“ ducted by your Government has not worked well. 
“ These relations are so intimately connected with 
“ those of Gujarat generally, that they ought not to 
“ be disunited geographically. Baroda should be 
“ administered by the Bombay Government, and it 
“ should be remembered that it was only placed 
directly under the authority of the Government 
“ of India for special reasons and circumstances 
“ which ceased to exist on the death of their High- 
“ nesses Say(yi Buy and Ganpat Bav.'’^ Whether 
they had ceased to exist or not a few more years 
were to show : for the present it is enough to note 
that, on the 17th of November 1860, the Eosi- 
dent, Ma;]or Wallace, was directed to take his orders 
in' future from the Government of Bombay. That 
Government was then warned “ to take full prccau- 
“ tions against the revival of the notorious system of 
“intrigue.^^ One remark made by Khande Itav to 
• tlio Government of India on the occasion should be 
recorded to oxplain the state of parties then and in-. 
Gappat Biiv's time at Baroda. “I am sorry to hear 
“ of the change, as the people who are friends of 
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Bliau TamLekarj and others like theraj on account 
of enmity, will attempt to avail ijjiemselves of' this 
^^opportunity to take their revenge/’ 

The remark leads us hack to Colonel Outratn’s 
re-appointmont at Baroda and- the events which 
thereupon ensued. Brora the time of Sir James 
Carnae’s visit to the Gdikv^d, the Mahdraja Saydji 
Btiv had fully availed himself of the permission 
given him to rule without any accredited Divan. 
For some years ho did all the work himself, and 
Ganesh Sadilshlva Oze, an assistant in the Padndvis 
department, was mei’ely a sort of secretary to His 
Highness. But, till his death, he employed as his 
confidential advisors, Bapn Argade, Bftbd, Ndfade, 
Gop^l R^iv Mair^l, Sakhirdm Pdndurang Bode, and 
above all Bhau Purdnik. About a year after his 
death Ganpat R^v Mahdr^ij once more instituted the 
post of k^rbhdri or minister, and bestowed it upon 
Vithal Khande Rav, better known as Bhiid Tdrn- 
hekar, of whom men still speak well, though he 
did not please the British Government. It was 
supposed that he was the author of the kharitd 
addressed by Ganpat Riiv to the Governor General, 
and hogging that some other person than Colonel 
Outram should he appointed Resident. It wm 
ascertained that he had persuaded Ganpat Rdv to 
believe that Colonel Outram would have him re- 
moved from the gddi and would cause Khande 
Rav to be proclaimed Mahdrdja in his -place. This 
prince, then called the Appa Sdheb, was not o 
good terms with his bi’other, he had lately written 
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to tlie Gorernment complaining of liiin, and tlie 
old affair of the better in which His Highness, his 
brother, the Minister and Padke were concerned 
was still fresh in the minds of all. Now Colonel 
Outram was directed to demand of Ganpat Rav the 
dismissal of BMd Tdmbekar. 

Blit the Prince loved his Minister, and his dis- 
missal seemed a personal disgrace to himself. The 
first inteiView between the Resident and the Rdja 
took place on the 20th of March 1854, but it was 
not till after days passed in doubt and disgust that 
Ganpat R4v parted with his friend. How often has 
the scene been repeated at this Court from the time 
of S4y4ji and Bh^kji I)4ddji to the time of Khando 
Rdvand Bhiid Sbinde, of Malh4rRav and Nana Sfiheb 
Khdnvelkar. As usual, in this instance the dismissal 
was but an outward act. Ganpat Rfiv Mahar^j 
consented to take Govind Ibiv Rode, the brother 
of his father’s adviser Sakhdr4m Rode, into 
apparent favour, though he had been in disgrace 
since last Colonel Outram had loft Baroda; but ho 
pointedly refused to nominate a new minister, and 
retained BMu T4mbekar as his confidential adviser. 
Colonel Outram, never afraid of proceeding to ex- 
tremities, broke off all communications with the 
Mah^rdja, and it was not till the 12th of April that, 
ascertaining that Bhad Tambekar and his partisans 
had really been dismissed, he consented to enter on 
friendly relations with His Highness. A few days 
passed (5th May 1854), and Lieutenant- Colon cl 
Outram was called away to a still more important 
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post tlian that lie held. The war with Russia was 
immitieut, and Outram was selected to take the 
coniinand of Aden; where the highest political and 
military functions wei'O united in his person. Colonel 
Outram was succeeded by Major MalcohU; who was 
Resident from May 1854 to November 1855. Major 
Davidson next filled the post from February 1856 
to March 1857. , 

Nothing of special interest; however, occurred 
during these yearS; and on the 1 9th of November 
1856 His Highness Ganpat Bav Mahdrdj died. 

3?oie pp. 228, 229.— Of tlie S t divisioua of Qurjjara Brabmanf. 
the NAgar Bruliraana were the most atriving, though the 
Audiohya, (Audh = North) sub-divided into (1) the Siddhpura, 
(2) the Sihor, aud (3) the Tolkiya Brahmans (with others), were 
the most numerous. 

Of the Audfohya BrAhmans, worshippers of Shiva, something 
has been said in the body of this history. MulrAj collected 1,000 
• BrAhmans from various parts of India, and on one half he bestowed 
Sihor and 100 villages, on the other half Siddhpura and 10<5' 
villages, and on a small toll or band of recusants of his dAna 
Khanbhat (Cambay) and 12 villages. Bo goes the story, though 
the BrAbinans are older than MulrAj aud Sihor may be Sinhapur, 
the capital of the ancient Sinhas of Gujarat. 

Colonel Outram feared and hated the Nagar BrAhmans, and 
mistakonly derived their name from Nag (the serpent,) while it 
comes from NAgar. But he wms not in error as to their skill and 
ambition. General LeGrand Jacob wrote of them : " The Nagara 
“ community is very powerful in the peninsula of KAthiAvAd, 
“ (inoreasingly so after Baroda was freed of them,) they are by pro- 
' “ fession a corps diplomatique, and devoted to the arts of govern- 

ineufc. They arc a shrewd race, and work thoir way into 
“ almost every darbAr by their ability and tact.” This is true of 
that portion of the NAgars who give themselves npto lay ambi- 
tious, aud move especially so of the Vadanagar BrAhmans, as one 


sub-divisiou eomi)t)sed of Smdrtas and a few VaisLuas is termed. 
The Vaclanagar class keeps itself a little aloof and ahead of the 
Vishalnagar BrShmans, -wlio claim to have been fonncled by 
Visaldevfi, the first of the VfigholSs, whose accession dates cii’c.'i 
A. D. 1192, and to whom the Sathodro Brahmans and others 
ascribe their foundation. Venirdm A'ditram belonged to the 
Vishalnagai’ caste. . 

Of the Modha Brahmaiis (Modhdna near Siddhpiiva) and other 
less important classes there is no room for moution in this brief 
history. Nor noed we point out hero that, since the arrival of the 
Gaikvad into GujarAt, the numbers of Doahasih and Konkanastli 
Brahmans has much increased, and that “they are now in social 
“ and religious followship with the respective castes in the country 
” from which they take their name.” 

Note p. 238.-s-If we look upon Sutherland and Outram as 
Eesidents who, by shore force and energy of chavaoter, were 
determined to utterly stamp out rascality, and who a little 
despised the national peculiarities of those with whom they had 
io deal, and if we may suspect some of their successors to have 
been too tolei'ant of shortcomings and abuses, we cannot reckon 
Captain French as belonging to either class. 

He was quite as zealous as Colonel Outram in pointing out the 
evils of the Bahdudarf system, but, while the latter disliked 
giving support to a body of worthless men, the former objected to 
the system itself because it seemed to him a political engine for 
hampering the GAikvdd. In allmattei’S ho strove to discover how 
far he could take the Mahar&ja and his followers along with him 
on the path, of progress ; there possibly was, therefore, in his time a 
period of peace, a cessation of intrigue, a healthy attempt at re- 
form, such as has not been seen since or, at any rate, not till the 
present Administration came in. He persuaded the MahArAja to 
educate himself a little, to visit Bombay, to make roads and plant 
wayside trees. In his time the camp was connected properly with 
the oity, bridges and serAis wore constructed, a design was pre- 
pared to connect the capital with TankdriA Bandar by a tramway, 
and to build a dharmsAlA at that place, and to make a road from 
it to MandAla. A regulation was passed to chock infantioido 
among the great class of LovA Kunbis in the PotlAd -and other 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


khAnbe rav mAhAraja — okiiAmanpal, 

Gan pat Rdv Mdlidrajaloft no legitimate male issue, 
and was therefore succeeded by the eldest of his 
surviving brothers, Khande Edv. Unlike the 
brother who preceded, and the brother who succeed- 
ed him, ‘'Gie was a man of bodily and mental 
“energy, sometimes self-willed, was very shrew'd 
“ and observant, and took a large shai’e in the ad- 
“ ministration, had a mind open to kindly impres- 

sions, and was actuated by generous impulses.” 
So wrote the Resident at the opening of Khande 
Rdv^s reign, but the remark requires amplification. 
Of his bodily energy and physical strength there is 
no doubt ; he loved all games, he was' passionately 
fond of hunting. But it is possible for a prince to 
indulge too far even in manly exercises ; the palace 
at Makarpurd was erected at a great expense 
because of its propinquity to the deer-preservcs, and 
the deer-preserves were jealously guarded to the 
detriment of many people. It is also undoubtedly 
true that the prince was gifted with mental energy, 
and that he was shrewd and observant j it might 
have been added that he had a I’etentive memory, 
and other good mental qualities ; but it must 
also be admitted that he had been trained in tlie 
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imperfect way of liis predecessors. His willingness 
to enter on anew course, to remodel tlio army, to 
reform the revenue and the judicial system, to start 
great public works, and so on, served therefore rather 
to point out the direction which reforms should 
take than to inaugurate a reyolution which to be 
useful or permanent required to be radical. Unfortu- 
nately, also, two things wore wanting to this prince 
that his reign might be a beneficial one : his minis- 
ters and advisers were incompetent men, and some 
of them were bad men; and his own aspirations 
were for display rather than for the attainment of 
solid advantage to his people. It is quite true that 
he had generous impulses, but these uot seldom led 
to a lavish expenditure of money ; and if he grandly 
rewarded personal friends and retainers, or afforded 
a great but transitory amusement to the people of 
his capital by a pigeon marriage or some such extra- 
vagance, the permanent results of his actions wsre 
exceedingly small. It is well to remember this, 
because, as will bo seen, what has often happened in 
history happened to Govind Rdv^s family . One man 
paid the penalty not only of his own shortcomings, 
but of those of his predecessors as well. It is not 
a gain to be the heir of a princely line, or the re- 
presentative of a system, if there are vices in the 
line and faults in the system/ Malh^r Bdv began his 
reign well, and the Sur Sdgartank, the High School^ 
the other schools of a more indigenotj^ fyp® which 
he fostered, should count to his credit. True, hlalhar 
Kav persecuted his brother's family and followers, 
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but Go-md E^V, Efooji, SaySji had giyun him pre- ■ 
cedents, and g^at as liis faults had been, the oou- 
finementat P^dra had been long and severe. Placed 
isuddenly in the light of day before the eyes of all 
men, Malh^r Edv^s deeds seemed extraordinarily 
wicked, but it had not been the wont of the British 
Eesidents at Baroda to expose the shortcomino-s of 
b^ikv^d princes, and some of Malh^r Eav^s d°eeds 
had been done before. 

These remarks seem necessary because it is by 
connecting eyents that their true yalue is found: 
and yet they are reluctantly made, for, though the 
•end of Khande Eav*s reign is marked by reckless 
expenditure, some acts of cruelty, and a general 
deterioration, the beginning was good, and the 
piance was a man, bluff and hearty, and liked by 
many. Nor is it intended to lay all the- faults of 
Khande Rdv’s reign at the door of Khande E^v. 

Whatever else may be omitted in this brief history 
one of Khande Efiv^s early acts must receive pro' 
minent notico. Soon after his accession the great 
Mutiny of the Bengal army took place, and for a 
time the very existence of British power in India 
■seemed in danger. Of all the princes in the land 
none showed himself more loyal and more zealous to 
CQ-operate with the English than the Gdikvdd. 

In 1857 the British regular troops were with- ■ 
drawn from Gujardt, and the turbulent classes in 
the Mabi and Revd K^nthds imagined an oppor- 
tumty had arrived for creating a great disturbance. 
But Khande Rdv so employed all his available 
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Kh'engtli in* preserving order that Sir Ricliniond 
Shakespeare wrote; “ the ContiugenJ; was kept up in 
state of thorough efficiency, they have had 
“ an extraordinary amount of work, attended with 
[ much -.fatigue, exposure and expense to them- 

selves, all of which they have cheerfully done/’ 

I The nature of the service rendered and the reward 
which followed it in 1858 may be gathered from 
the following extract from a Resolution passed 
by the Government of India In consideration of 
the unswerving attachmeiit and active assistance of 
H. H. the Mdhdraja Khande lUv, without which 
our hold on the whole of Western India would 
havebeen most seriously compromised, the exaction 
of the annual sum of 3 lakhs for the maintenance of ^ 

^nhe Gujardt Irregular Horse, a fine imposed on 
Khande Rav's father in 1839, and considered in the 
“light of a public disgrace, was remitted with 
“ retrospective effect from the date of His Highiies$ . 
“accession.’^ lu addition to this material benefit, 

Khande Rdvwas, at his own request, presented with 
the morchals or fans made of peacock’s feathers, tod, 
in a sanad dated March 11th, 18G2, the right of 
adoption was conferred upon him. 

The disturbances Avhich attended the great strug- 
gle in Hindusthdn were not confined to the MaW 
and Revd Kunthds, but spread to Okhdmandal as 
well. We sliall now permit ourselves a wide 
digression to explain how these happened. 

Okhamaudal. 

At the western extremity of Kdthidvdd, bounded 
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on the South and West by the Indian Ocean, on 
the North and JBast by the Gulf of Nachh, and on 
the lower half of the Bast side by the Ean of Kachh, 
lies the isolated little province of Okhainandal, a 
strip of country 30 miles long by 15 broad. 

The air is healthy; the soil is rocky and unfruit- 
ful; till quite lately a thick jungle concealed its 
surface ; the coast is indented with bays and creeks. 
It is little wonder that this remote province has for 
centuries been the home of a bold and hardy 
people, little given to agriculture, for which there 
is small scope, but much addicted to wrecking and 
piracy, for the futherance of which practices nature 
has given the Vaghers bays and creeks and curious 
caves and an impenetrable jungle. 

The Vaghers, though they like to call themselves 
Bajpdts, were the original fishermen and boatmen 
of Okhdmandal, who by a mannage rose in the 
world. This was the way : once the land was held 
by the Hadad and Chdvada Rajputs, who, falling 
out, called in the Rathod 7ader to judge botwoeii 
them. This the Rdthod did in a way : for he took 
all the country himself, and his brother-in-law, a 
Jarejd of Kachh, married a woman of the low 
Vdgher caste. The sons of the Jdreja man and 
Vdgher woman formed a new family, the Mdnek 
Vdghers who, as we say, called themselves Rajpiite. 

Okhdmandal was not conquered ,by the Musal- 
mans till 1446. But in that year Mahommod Shah 
Begada overran the land, destroyed the temple of 
Jagat, broke its idol, and in its place erected a 
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masjid. Just as happened later, the poverty of tlio 
country and the pluolc of its people J.ong kept off tlie 
foo, and, just as later, the blow came at last to 
avenge a piracy. A learned molvi of Samarkand 
was spoiled by the pirates of Sankada, and the arm 
of the great Mahommed reached this distant spot to 
avenge the injury. 

By degrees the rule of the Musalmdns passed away, 
and in 1774 we find the renewed rule of the Kdthod 
driven back to behind the Ban by Meru Khavds, 
Jdm of Navanagar, the same who helped a certain 
Babaji to take the fort of Positra. This Bdbdji had 
usurped Bet from the infant son of his brother, the 
chief of A-rdmadu, and from his hands it passed into 
those of the priests of the temple. In 1807 there 
were six chiefs in Okhdtuandal — the Vader chief of 
Aramadd, the Positra chief, the chiefs of Bet and 
Bhinge, the Baydd of Mdld Mdnek who possessed 
Dvdrkd, and the Rdv of Kachh who had a little fort. 
Some of these had already irritated the British by 
acts of piracy, but in 1807 tho chief of Bet 
promised to mend his ways. Positrd, however, gave 
much trouble, and had to be blockaded by tho 
^^Zephyr^’in 1809, The same year all. tho chiefs | 
promised the British Resident to abandon piracy 
and pay compensation ; nevertheless they returned 
to their old ways the next year, and though in 1814 : 
they actually did pay a third of the compensation 
agi’eed on, they did not cease to give ti^ouble* 
'’Determined to put an end to the nuisance, the , 
Bombay Government sent Colonel East with a 
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sraali force to subdue Oklietmandal, a task be easily 
brought to a successful issue with some slight 
assistance from Gaikv^d troops. In 1817 Okbu- 
mandal was bestowed as a free gift on the Gdikvud, 
who would of course be proud to bo the guardian 
of one of the most celebrated shrines in India. At 
the same time it should be romembored that the 
Gaikvdd undertdfck to pay up the balance of the 
compensation due by the pirate chiefs^ the expense 
of the occupation since the conquest, and to manage 
a country full of pirates, the annual deficit of the 
revenues of which varied from 25,000 to 40,000 
Eupees. 

A rising took place in 1818, a serious rebellion 
in 1820 to subdue which British arms had to be 
called in, and in 1825 a fresh disturbance. In 1857 
the chiefs complained that their pensions were not 
regularly paid by the Gaikvdd government, and, 
though some settlement was made about it by 
Lieutenant Barton, they rose at Vasai in February 
1858 and seized Bet without opposition, for the 
Sibandi were on their side. Lieutenant Barton 
again came ■ to Okha, and after occupying Bet, 
handed it over to the Gaikvdd, for he had been 
' ordered to withdraw the small force he had with 
, him, and leave the Gaikvdd to settle matters with 
the Vdghers. 

A settlement was arrived at in December 1858, 
up to which time the Vdghers had held the Gdik- 
%-adi troops af bay from behind the thick tdr hedges 
of Vasdi. - But the settlement was a sham one ,* the 
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Vagliersliad got to despise His Highness^ army, and 
wlien they wore told that the Mutyiy of the Bengal 
Army had overpowered the British, they promptly 
rose against the G^ikv.'id in 1859, took Bet and 
Dvarkd, and drove the GaikvM authorities away 
into ICdthii^vdd. 

The Sibandi having proved indifferent if not 
treacherous, Khande llav wisely placed the affairs 
of Okhamandal entirely in tho hands of the Bombay 
Government, A tedious campaign ensued. Bet 
was evacuated on the 6th October. Dv^rka, after 
standing a siege for sevei’al days, was abandoned on 
tho 31st. Tho scene of action was next transferred to 
thejungle j and, finally, the Vdghers took up a strong 
position outside of Okhamandal on the Abhapurd 
Hill of the Bard£ range in Ksithi^Lvad. Brom this 
place they were dislodged by Colonel Horner on the 
18th December 1869, and the war cam© to 
After this a British officer was appointed to com- 
mand tho local battalion at Dvarkd, supervise the 
V dgher population, and correspond with the Resident 
at Baroda, But tho collootiou of revenue and the 
conduct of tho administration continued to be left to 
tho Gdikviid’s officers. Unfortunately in 1862 some 
Vdg'her State prisoners escaped from confinement, 
and, returning to their country, created great dis- 
turb ances. They did not cease, in fact, till the 29th 
of December 18(57, when Dev Manek and his followers 
were almost exterminated on the Mawcherdd Hill 
or, to be more accurate, till 18G8, when Miila MAne 
was surprised and killed near RAmpdr by the P 
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bandar Sibandi. These two men were the nephews 
of the old chief ^odh4 M^nek^, who had headed the 
rising in 1859 and been killed in the Gir jungles. 
They were able to keep up their vexations disturbances 
so long, because the country in which they lived 
was well known to them, and was of a most difficult 
nature ; because, too, they were supported, not only by 
the brave Ydgher bdrvatlfis (outlaws), but by all 
kinds of malcontents from Okha and Kdthidvad ; 
and because the Sibandi or native irregular troops 
of the chiefs of Kdthiavdd either feared to meet them, 
or were secretly inclined in their favour. 

By this time the Ydghers were considerably reduced 
in numbers, nor is it probable that they will ever 
break the peace again. There are even indications 
that the quieter Y aghers are taking slowly to culti- 
vation, and the countx*y is not quite the jungle it was. 
It is to be regretted that such severe measures had to 
be taken with a people small in numbers but gifted 
with many fine qualities, and that there was applied 
to them a policy both weak and irritating, but at the 
-same time occasionally and intermittently supported 
by British arms. 
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KHANDE eXv maiiIrXj [continued ) — the army. 

ThuS; in tlio early years of his reign^ Khande BAv 
heard a good deal and saw something of war. He 
himself was at heart a soldier, and it is not to be 
wondered at that he attempted to reform his army 
by the introduction of European or half-caste 
officers, of regular drill and of uniform appoint- 
ments. But these innovations should have been 
accompanied by a vigorous onslaught on the old 
useless system. Such a stop, however, it was 
difficult to take without offending an influential 
class. And yet, unless it was takdn, the' strain ’«^orild 
be great on the revenues of a State which had 
ceded territories for a subsidiary army, which was 
bound by treaty to keep up a contingent force that 
for political reasons it was hard to reform, and 
which had at the same time to maintain a body 
of Sard^irs who were of course dependent on the 
continuance of a primitive order of things. 

A brief account of the Gaikvdd^s army should 
find a place in this history j for, after all, it must be 
borne in mind that when the first G(iikv4d settled 
at Songad, he was nothing but the lieutenant of the 
Ddbhade. It is true that his son usurped the 
authority of the Sendpati, but still he was but a 
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MaratIliJ leader of Mariitlia irregular cavalry. If he 
rose subsequentljjj^ to be a Maharaja^ he did so with 
the assistance of a body of men whom one might 
have expected to see sharing’ his good fortune and 
becoming by degi’ees lords of large estates and 
powerful councillors of state. Yet this is not \vhat 
■ happened. As the Gdikv^id rose the Sardars fell, 
and at the present date one figure alone stands 
prominently forward, while the military class has 
fallen far into the: background. 

1. The State Cavalry . — At the head of the G^k> 

. vad^s army should be placed the pdgd svdrs. The 
Ain Huzardt Pagd, the corps entrusted of old to. 
Pildji, and therefore entitled to bear the Zari Patk^, 
the hTish^n- and the State Nagdrh bestowed on the 

• head of the house by Shdhil, Edjd of Sfitiira, comes 
i hrst among these. It is under the direct command 

of the Giiikvild. Next in rank are the Huzar^t 
Ohiindl P%5 and the Patki Pdgl The first two 
Pdg^s were sub-divided by Say^ji Eav, and seven 
of these lesser bodies were converted into Khds 
Pdgiis, in which the relatives of the Gdikvad obtain- 
, ^ e4 oommande. 

1 %. The Cavalry of the Sardars . — In tho front 

rank of the -military class should be placed those 
aileddrs who, mounted on their own horses, accom- 

• panied the Gdikvdd from the Dakhan, and above all 
the descendants of Ekoji and Ndrdyanji Pandhare, 
who seem to have been the first partners of Pildji and 
Damdji Gdikvdd. These men, of whom the Pdndhare 
Edjd, the Ghorj)ade Edjd, Mir Saheb and the J'ddhava 
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,.uster‘roll; the too Mfe if tlxoy 

battle, are indemmiied for the same at a fixed 

"T' ^mFm-mgn 2 Vooj)«.-Aftoi- a tima 
vdds employed foreigners a 

small and then in large numbers, ° ® 

thfeds and tbo gates of conquered town and tots 
and then in eYory possible way. Of the 
the Sibandi the most famous were Amm > 

BaohS JamSdSr, Eigho Edmohandra, and Kassam 
KSle. Ho special mention need be made of 
infantry befL Khande Bdir’s time, as rt was 

altogether unusual for the Gfiikra^ to use any but 

cavalry. But it may be noticed that the ^ 

which was chiefly emplcyed in doing garrison duty, 

was to the moat part composed of foreigners, 1 

complete inability of the Mardthfa to condnot 
siege has often been illustrated in tbis history, and 
StLn has been made to the political power 
obtained by the Arab mercenaries through then 
possession of all the military posts ra the State. 

4 There were also Monches, men sepaiately 
engaged with their own horses, but under no partl- 
cufar leader. And there were and stiH are the Ea. - 
men hired on small pay to do the duty of -so - 
diers who drew the full salary, rnost hnmole 

aud tlieyefore, perbaps/tfie most useful of tfic luu..^ 
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vad s troops. Let us state at once tlie reason wliicK 
prevented the^ military class from ever obtaining 
any great political power. From the outset its 
members received their recompense in money pay- 
mentSj that is, in well paid military posts or com- 
mands of pag^s which were handed down from 
father to son. Of land either in perpetuity or on 
some condition of service, very little was bestowed 
on them. This was a most fortunate circumstance 
tor the ruling Gdikvdd, and one that made Major 
V\ alker^s task a comparatively easy one, when, the 
Bdjd after^ subsidizing foreign troops, agreed to 
break up^is own army. As soon as the prince 
had allied himself with the British, the military 
^ class was virtually at his mercy. Saydji could with 
perfect impunity break any Sardar whom he sus- 
pected of obeying the British rather than himself r 
and he did so repeatedly, till the quarrel between 
him and the Bombay Government induced the latter 
to notice his policy. Saydji^s sons made such sport 
as they pleased of the wretched Sardars, till they 
were reduced to insignificance. In truth the mili- 
. W class was doomed to dwindle away as soon as 
the days of plundering and of conquest passed : their 
work was over: scientific warfare replaced 'desiil- 
tory marauding expeditions : they might draw their 
pay^ as long as some other authority gave it, but 
against artillery, against regular iufantry, amidst 
successful sieves of forts and towns hitherto reckoned 
impregnable, these irregular cavalry leaders were 
useless. From the time when the British stepped 
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on to tlo scene, tie liglest service a Gdikvdd trooper 
could do was escort duty or police duty : and no 
vSardar lias ever learnt to be anything but a 
trooper. 

not be accurate, however, to assume 
of the military class dated ■ from the 
subsidized) it long 


It would 
that the decay 

moment British troops were 
preceded that step, which was the consequence of 
military as well as civil anarchy in the State. 
Damaji, the rival of the Peshv^, could summon 
at need large armies to carry out his designs, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that in his time five- 
sixths of the revenue went towards paying the 
Poona tribute and to the maintenance of the mili- 
tary class, while almost up to the end of his reign 
an uninterrupted series of wars conduced to the 
gradual extension of his rule and the increase of 
the number of petty tributary States. At the time 
of his death, however^ the Baroda State, after a 
. third defeat, was forced to give in to the Brtoan 
party. Next, a family quarrel weakened the house 
of the Gdikvdds, while Gujardt became the scene 
of a long struggle between the Poona Court and 
' the growing British Power. Pate Sing did not 
spare the adherents of Govind Ilav, and Govind Ray, 
when ho ascended the gAdi, turned off all but his 
own friends^ 

Pate Sing, when he had got rid of his brother, 
reduced the army as much as possible^ but he took 
the first fatal step of entertaining a small body oi 
foreign military adventurers. Govind E^iv, tc 



stroiigtlion Hs position, added to tlieir number ; and 
the Parbhd minister of An and Bav, in the midst of 
terrible factions^ learnt to lean still more on their 
aid. It has been recorded that Govind Bdv had of 
these mercenaries nearly 8,000 foot and 2,000 ca- 
valry, for whom he paid more than a ISbh and a 
half per month; but Bavji i^ppaji paid or owed 
■every month nearly three Mkhs for over 13,000 foot 
and nearly 4,000 cavalry. These mercenaries in- 
cluded Arabs, the descendants of Arabs, Sindhis, 
Makranis and Hindu Pardesis ; and we have already 
seen that they exercised an immense control over 
the administration. It may therefore bb imagined 
how low the original military class had fallen. 
And, owing to internal dissensions, there was no 
strength left for military enterprise, or rather for 
•the remunerative and imt very dangerous mulilkgirh 
As we have seen, although the Giukv^Id had obtain- 
ed the lease of the Ahmaddbdd farm and was con- 
sequently without a competitor in Kdthi^vad, for 
the five years preceding Babdjhs expeditions nothing 
had been extracted from the peninsula. Yet the 
muklkgirl was not merely the end for which the 
Mar^thd military class lived, but it was as well 
the means by which it was supported. 

One more point must be noticed, though it can- 
not be dwelt upon.. The Mardtha invaders of Gnja- 
rdt were few in number and they came from the 
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ljut tliere followed, a period of stagnation in Gujarat 
and perhaps a falling olf of militai;/ enterprise in 
the Dakhan. Then the stream of Marijllul adven- 
turers dwindled away ; the hulk of the population 
over whom the Gaikv^d ruled was not a warlike* 
one., as in some countries whore Mar^thd rulers 
have established themselves •, and recourse was con- 
sequently liad to foreign mercenaries. By the bulk 
of the population it should be understood that re- 
ference is maclo to tho inhabitants of the great 
Gujardt plain. Tlio hill tribes, the Bhils and the 
Kolis, aided the earlier Gdikvdds to eject the 
Moghul, but afterwards they naturally became their 
enemies. The jdgirddr of Kadi and Kdnoji 
obtained their assistance wdthout difficulty when 
they wished to disturb the reigning prince. 
The Rajpdts of Kdthidvud in the same way never 
were subdued or conciliated ; and if the Baroda 
State required assistance, it had to go further afield 
to obtain it. 

The subsidizing of a British force was, wo have 
said, the result of anarchy, military as well as 
civil. In Goviud Rav^s reign and during tho early' 
years of Anand Rav the military class, though use- 
less, swallowed up a large proportion of the State;; 
revenues. Tho Arabs cost about 36 lakhs a year j 
■ Babdjf s new Sibaudi 1 2 lakhs j the Siledars and Pagds 
20 lakhs ; and there was 
of 15 lakhs supposed to 
cations. Such at least was 
after Major Walkcr^s first 


besides a fictitious item 
bo expended. on foni li- 
the state of things soon 
arrival at Baroda, uriii 
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for some years before that date all that can be 
safely said is t\a>t the nominal cost of the army 
exceeded the total revenues of the State. The 
manner in which the Arab force was broken up after 
the siege of Baroda has been already told. Bat 
it yet remains to describe how, in order to effect 
the reduction of 1802-3^ the arrears due to the 
troops had to be paid off. Over 19 lakhs were 
raised by a British loan, and over 21-1 Idkhs were 
borrowed from bankers in Baroda under British 
guarantee. 

Major Walker’s instructions had been to reduce 
the State army to the level of Pate Sing’s time ; bat 
this he was unwilling and perhaps unable to do. 
For, firstly, the influence the military class still 
possessed was great. Some prestige it was vainly 
hoped would be won by getting a Gaikvfid auxiliary 
force to join in the Mdlv& campaign, after the 
danger springing from the vicinity of Sindia and 
Holkar’s vast armies to Gujarat had passed away. 
It may however again be noticed that just as the 
G^ikvdd’s troops could not have done much to 
defend the country if an invasion had taken place, 
so the Mdlvd auxiliary force returned to the Baroda 
State, mutinous and disgraced, dangerous only to 
the administration whose salt it was eating, fit only 
to prosecute a muMkgirl in the Main Ivantha, 

Secondly, for fivo years no tribute had been raised 
in Kdthiavad ; the British, while the great wars in 
Central India were being waged, could not spare a 
sitagle soldier j better^ therefore, ill Major Walker’s 
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opinion, to allow Btibfiji to retain all liis troops and 
oven add to their numbers in order that he might 
collect the sums of which the State stood in such 
need, till the time might como when, the British 
could step in to effect a permanent settlement. 

Finally, before further reductions could be made, 
more arrears had to bo paid. In 1803 and 1804 
Babuji’s army cost 27 lakhs a year, and in 1807 it 
cost still more. During the years first mentioned 
he had 8 guns, 100 artillery lascars, 40 barakhs, 
466 Arabs, 684 Hindustanis, 7,200 infantry and 
6,240 horse, though of the latter the Uesidont 
reported that not 2,000 wore fit for duty of any 
kind, and, of those who were fit, not half would he 
efficient in action. In 1807 Bitbiiji’s army was still 
larger, and Colonel Walkor calculated that in that 
year the cost of the whole army of the State was 
;Rs. 42,07,372. 

But by 1807-8 the British had found themselves 
in position to interfere in Kdfchidvdd and to settle 
that country to their pleasing j the raulilkgiri was 
become a thing of tho past; tho late conduct of 
the State army in tho Mtilva war entitled it to 
no consideration ; Sitariim’s power of opposing 
reform was broken ; and finally a great loan had 
been raised wherewith to pay off at one blow all the 
debts of the State, including the arrears due to the 
troops. Those arrears were supposed in 3804-5 
to amount to over 38 1 lakhs, and in 1807 to the 
monstrous sura of Rs. 73,42,628. 

Well, in 1807-8 all arrears were paid off, and 
23 
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Colonel Walker boasted that the military expen - 
diture had been reduced by 

Siledars 10,40,-213 nearly 20 lakhs of rupees, 

7,20,235 At an expense of 24 lakhs, 

01 which only about 51- 

Total 24,00,022 lakhs were paid in the 

“ shape of landed jaidad, the 

State was held to possess 7,952 horse and 3,693 
infantry, of which force three-fourths served in 
K^ithiavdd and the Mahi Kiinthd. It had been Major 
Walker's intention to reduce the expenditure to 
12 lakhs ; but he never got lower than the figure 
mentioned in the margin. And it now remains to 
tell how the coat of the army kept ever increasing, 
■how the pay of the troops once again full into 
arrears, how the Gliikvtid had to entertain a Con- 
tingent Force, how this necessity led to a great 
quarrel and a heavy punishment, how, in short, a 
bad and expensive army became worse and ruinous. 

Ten years after Colonel Walker's reduction of the 
GMkv^d army, the Peshvd entered into a contest 
with the British power which ended in his destruc- 
tion, In a previous chapter have been detailed the 
gains which accrued to the Baroda State from the 
fall of Bdji R^v : here we must notice the ill cflfects 
of that event on the army. An addition was made 
to the subsidiary force; by the 8th article of the 
treaty of the 0th November 1817, the Gdikvad 
engaged to maintain “ a body of 3,000 effective 
cavalry to act with the subsidiary force wherever 
" it may be employed f during the Mdlv^ campaign a 
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Gaikvdd force assisted tlie British arms, and the 

cost of the army rapidly increased yith its 

while the pay of the troops was suffered to fall into 

* Of the Contingent Borce alluded ^ to mention 
will shortly bo made, but at present it need on y 
be said that in 1817, when Bate Sing was urged by 
the Bombay Government to reduce his army on e 
score that the subsidiary force had been i^^^reased, 

he refused to do so. He offered indeed to cut down 

the expenditure by 4 Hkhs without diminishing the 
number of men, but that of course meant that he 
was willing to have a sham reform He urged, 
on the other hand, that he was reluctant to touch 
the privileges of the military class, and the Bombay 
GovLment acknowledged that there would be 
difficulty in taking any step of the kind. Latei on 
Savdi i Ei V made the same excuse, and it Was accept- 
ed And in 1819 , when the Resident, seeing the . 
emtarrassmmt of tHo State, proposed that *1“ 
nual expenditaro on the army should be reduced 
from OTor 42i ISths, (the enormous figure agam 
reached,) to about 16 Idkhs, the Bombay GoTern- 
mont declined to Sanction the proposal until they, 
should he assured against the danger of disturb- 
ances from the disbanded troops. This increase 
in expenditure was partly the outcome oftroublous 
times and partly of the so-called assistance given 
durincy the Malvd campaign and as lat^ as the year 

1823 Bate Sing, by thetrcatyofl817,wasbouna to 

aid his British allies with 3,000 horse, (to act with 
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tlie subsidiary force,) and be did at one time get; 
together nearly 3^000 cavalry, but the number was 
never kept up, and it would be safest to count them 
at 1,491 horse and 523 foot, maintained at an annual 
expense of about 17'| Idkhs. 

Vi%k horse -^31 These troops were so irre- 

7^^“^ gularly paid that Sir John 

. MaJcoJm had at one time 

Total horse 1,491 to advance theml4 14khs, 

Total foot 523 j i t,. 

and their general condition 

was so bad that the same 
distinguished officer drew up a plan for their reform 
which G-ovemment rejected, on the ground that it 
took away too much patronage from the Gaikv^d. 

In the year 1820 it was discovered by Mr. 
Elphinstone that the Baroda State, then supposed 
to be nearly free of debt, was in reality much embar- 
rassed. The larger portion of the sums then due 
sprang from the increased military expenditure : the 
Khosas war had cost 2 lakhs; 13 more Mkhs were 
owing to the Pdrekhs for expenses in Mdlvd, not to 
mention the 14 hikhs due to Sir John Malcolm ; the 
arrears of the army fell a little short of25i Mkhs, 
the Kdthidv^d Sibandi had not been paid for live 
years, nor had the troops employed in* Biijplpla for 
three years. In short, if at that time the State 
owed 1,07,00,000 Bupees, the larger proportion was 
on account of the army. 

These debts subsequently led to British interfer- 
ence and to confiscations, but soon after 1820 the 
Bombay Government determined to let Saydji 
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Bav manage tlie bulk of bis ai’my and tb© 
paying of tbc men as be pleased, turning its attention 
exclusively to tbe proper maintenance of tbe Contin- 
gent Force of 3,000 men. For tbe present, therefore, 
we may leave out of consideration tbe army of tbe 
Gfiikvdd taken as a whole, with a mere mention of its 
numbers in 1845. Horse Artillery 25 men. Cavalry 
(with Contingent) 5,750, Infantry (regularly 
armed and dressed) 575, Irregular Infantiy (Sindis, 
Arabs, &c.) 3,425, Sibandi (who collected revenue 
and did police duty) 3,000. In all there were 
12,775 men. It was at this time held that tbe city 
walls of Baroda were defended by 500 cannon, but 
most of those antique pieces bare now been broken 
up or relegated to some safe spot by Sir T. Mddava 
lldv. For cost of army, see page 318. 

The OoNTmoENT Foege. 

It has been mentioned that by tbe 8th article of. 
tbe treaty signed on tbe 6tb November 1817 the 
Gdikvad government bound itself to maintain and 
bold at tbe disposal of the Company io act with the 
suhsidiarij force tvherever it may he employed, and to 
bo subject to tbe general command of tbe officer 
commanding tbe British troops, a body of ‘3,000 
effective cavalry. His Highness was to conform to‘ 
tbe advice and suggestions of the British Government 
relative to the formation and equipment of the 
contingent, its regular monthly payment, the condi- 
tion of its arms and accoutrements, according to the 
custom of the Gdikvdd government. 

It is no secret that from the year 1817 to the 
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present date this agreement has not been fulfilled^ 
and that its fulfilment has never been possible for 
very obvious reasons. The contingent was to act 
with the subsidiary force. But at the very outset 
between 3821 and 1828, that is, as the Giiikvad^s 
forces returned from Malva, they were drafted off to 
Kathiiivdd, to the Mahi K^intha wdth head-quarters 
at S^dr^ and to Disa; nor could Sayaji ever get them 
'back to serve in the Baroda State, though by the 
agreement of 1820 the management of the tributary 
States W''as taken altogether out of his hands, on the 
condition that the tribute should be collected free of 
charge. The force was to be efficient. But Mardtha 
irregular cavalry never could be got to bo efficient 
aooordingto European notions. By exercise of great 
pressure on tbe Gaikvad^s government, regular 
payment might bo made to the force, but the sugges- 
tions of a Britisli officer as to formation and equip- 
ment, arms and accouti’emcnts, could not accord with 
thebustom of tho Gaikviid government.^'’ Besides 
all this, two kinds of work wore expected from the 
Contingent which never could be rendered at on© 
and the same time. It might do police work and 
revenue work as well as escort duty of a slight kind 
'and tho carrying to and fro of messages and small 
, parcels, but it could not at the same time be an 
"efficient’’ force of irregular cavalry. The Conti 
- ■■gent in the tributary states has been of some use in 
the way firstopointed out, but it has never been raised 
to the level of a military body fit to face an enemy 
or to quell the rising of a petty hill tribe. 
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British officers have for many years pointed out 
the shortcomings of tho Contingent Force, and 
some of these may hei’e be noticed, for they have 
existed from an early time in the whole of the Gaik-*- 
vdd’s army, and are not confined to any one body 
or any one period. It was, we have said, a fortunate' 
thing for tho Maharaja that he recompensed his 
military lords by hereditary posts and not by landed 
estates. The class was thereby easily broken up and 
deprived of political power, but it must also be allow- 
ed that, as a military body, it easily degenerated for 
the same reason. It became tho object of the Sardar 
to got as much pay as possible for as little work, 
His pagfi was a long ^vay off, and he lived at case in 
Baroda. He drew tho pay for the men, and, being 
generally in debt, made over the larger share of it 
to tho Sdvkiir, He died, and his command was perhaps 
inherited by a minor or a woman, so that the work 
was committed to some clerk. As the Sardd^r was, 
so, as far as they could be, wore all below him who 
had any influence at all. Tho work was done by 
substitutes ,• tho post, however humble, was handed on 
from father to son without regard to fitness j 
tho pay was shared with the Sfivkar and the Kurkiln. 
As tho musters of the officers were slurred over, so 
too the humbler soldiers feared not inspections. . 

The history of the Contingent is briefly this. 
Year after year British inspecting officers complain- 
ed of irregular pay, short numbers, »poor horses 
and bad arms, till in 1830 Sir John Malcolm, fiuding 
that his req^uest that two-thirds of the Contingent 
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should be placed on a fair footing were disregarded 
deprived Sayiiji Rav of all authority over his own 
troops, and sequestrated some districts for their 
maintenance, estimated at 13 Mkhs. Sayaji 
retaliated by ordering his subjects not to obey the 
orders of Am(n-ud-dln, the son and successor of the 
well-known Kamdl-ud-din who liad commanded the 
M^vdi Contingent, for Amin-ud-din put his trust in 
Sir John Malcolm. By these means Saydji E^v 
considerably diminished the Contingent, which had 
to be recruited from other quarters, and he made 
matters hai'd for the Bombay G overnor by withdraw- 
ing the Sibandi police from the tributary districts, 
or at least by stopping their pay, which amounted 
to over 82,000 Eupees. It was contemplated by 
Sir John Malcolm or the licsident in his time to 
make fresh sequestrations, and Sfiyuji once again 
retaliated by withdrawing the tenuti force, (detail- 
ed on special duty,) from Knthiavad and the Mahi 
K^ntha, 1,117 horse and 709 foot, whose annual 
charge exceeded 4 lakhs, so that the Bombay 
Government Avas forced to entertain an additional 
force of 280 horse and 600 infantry, charged to 
muldkgiri collections. 

Hereupon Sir John Malcolm was succeeded by 
; Lord Clare, who thought that His Highness had 
been- very harshly treated, and contented himself 
with a promise that in future the Contingent Force 
should be efficient, and so restored the sequestrated 
districts. . It is true that on the 6bh of April 1832, 
His Highness deposited 10 lakhs of rupees in the 
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till the Government of India^ finding that Sayfiji 
would do nothing to fulfil the treaty of 1817, 
issued orders on the 9tli of Marcli 1839 that a regi- 
ment of Irregular Cavalry should be raised, to be 
designated the Gujardt Irregular Horse,” consisting 
of 812 men under a- British Commandant and 
Second-in-Command, and placed under the exclusive 
control of the Resident, with head-quarters at 
Ahmaddbdd. In 1841 Pethid was restored to the 
G^ikv^d, and he agreed to pay for the .maintenance 
of the Horse a sum not exceeding 3 lakhs a year. 
The disgrace and the burden were, as has been else- 
where stated, not removed till the time of Khande 
RIv, nineteen years after the formation of the Irre- 
gular Horse. It may well be believed that when this 
punishment was passed on Say^ji the Contingent 
became a matter of less interest. In 1840 the 
Bombay Government did not demand of Saydji that 
its numbers should exceed 1,500 horse, but Sir 
James Carnao now for the first time expressly stipu- 
lated that they were to be maintained for service in 
■*'^the tributary mahdls,” and not, as in the ti-eaty of 
1817, to act with the subsidiary force. To be sure 
Saydji did not care whether 1,500 or 3,000 horse 
were the number required; the military class of his 
own subjects had to be supported and he could not 
reduce iD. Perhaps, too, he long continued to hope 
' that by keeping up the whole Contingent he might 
obtain- a reversal of the decision concerning the 
Gujarat Irregular Cavalry. So the Contingent still 
stood at 3,000 horse, and as of old did useful police 
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aud carrier work in the mahdls. Bat when Khande 
Rii\r came to the gddi, he began to, talk of reducing 
the contingent to 1,500 men, much to the dismay 
of the British officials. He was still thinking about 
the plan when the mutiny broke out, but from that 
moment he did not say a word about reduction. On 
the contrary, he urged his soldiers to aid the British 
authoi’ities in keeping the peace at a time when all 
the regular troops were withdrawn to the north of 
India and the wild tribes and classes of Gujarat were 
on the look-out for a disturbance. A year later the 
Gujarat Irregular Cavalry was broken up, and it 
was expressly promised by Khande Rav that the 
Contingent should be kept up at its full strength of 
3,000 cavalry, under the same conditions as had 
been stated by Sir James Oarnac. 

In the reign of Ganpat R^v Mah^rdja the 
Contingent Force gave the British inspecting- 
officers less to complain of; in 1861 Khande 
Rdv put 100 of each of the three quotas on an 
effective footing; in 1863-64 the force relapsed 
sadly, and when there were disturbances in Kdthid- 
vdd and Okhamandal, it was found that the men 
were unfit for military as well as for police duties* 
From this time to the day of Khande Rdv’s 
death the Bombay Government kept urging reform, 
and the Gdikvdd kept remonstrating ■ that to be 
efficient the troops should have no iniscellaneous 
work to do. The Bombay Governmenf went so fan; 
as to say that a reduction to SQO efficient troopers 
would be a gain, but Khande Rdv protested that 
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the I'eduction of the army was fatal to tlie prospects 
of the military nClass. When Malhar Eav ascended 
the gddi the Contingent did not improve, and in 
1873 a Commission, appointed to inspect its condition 
by the Government of India, emphatically condemn- 
ed the Contingent Force, for reasons which have 
been stated above. But Malhar Rdv again used 
Khande Edv’s arguments, and drew attention to 
Lord Clare’s hesitation in adopting any measure 
which should seriously curtail the authority, patron- 
age and power of the Gtiikvdd, as well as greatly 
diminish the means of support for the Barddis. So 
matters now stand. 

Regular Infantry. 

: There were, we have stated, a few regularly 
armed and dressed soldiers in the time of Sayliji 
E6v who were commanded by an Indo-Briton, 
Mr. Dunbar. The reform alluded to at the com- 
mencement of the chapter dates, however, from 
about 1858. Colonel Outram had been wonder- 
fully successful in raising a local corps of KoHs in 
the Mahi Kanthd, and in imitation of this stop some 
of the V%hers of Okh^maudal were enrolled in a 
regiment, that they might be won over from their 
r evil courses (21st February 18G] ). But the Vaghers 
. could not submit to discipline, and in a few 
months returned to their homes (December 18C2), 
. Sindis and BeldcMs being introduced in their place. 

' .Rajpdts and Mardthfi settlers were then allowed 
to enter the force, which in 1865 became known as 
the Okh^man^al Force. At the time (1861) that 
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tlie Okhamandal Force was first started, a local 
corps was created at Amreli and l);)tTi were placed 
under European officers and received tlieir orders 
from the Eesidont at Baroda. The last named body 
has since been termed the Dhiri Regiment or that 
in the Amreli Mahdls, and is the foui’th of the Gdik- 
v^d’s regular army. It was sent up to Amreli after 
the rising of the Vdghers in 
Silver Gun Battery. S 1 864, and there it has^ since 
Horse Artillery 212 permanently stationed. 

Is Battery Foot Ar- Khande Rdv's 

tillcry 172 regular army numbered in 

M Regiment High- 2,701 men (omittmg 

landers^^ SRI the fourth regiment), with a 

it two coionok, a 

brigadier major, majors, 

captains, &o. The guns, 
cannon and smalt arms were 
manufactured at Baroda, and Khande Rdv went so far 
as to buy some Armstrong guns, but they were, 
repurchased from him by the British Government. 

Khande Rav, we have said, was at heart a soldier, 
and he made a real attempt to create an army, that 
is to say, to get together a body of men who would 
obey the orders of their officers. He also took the 
bold step of obtaining the services of British or 
half-caste officers, who were free to issue such 
commands as the necessities of military service might 
require. But Malhdr Rav cared less for the regular 
army. So in his time bureaucratic, or, to put it 
more simply, k^rkuu or clerkly influence was ib 
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ascendant, and tlie spirit of the State army suffered 
correspondingly It is as difficult in Baroda to 
believe in any possible danger to imperial interests 
arising from a State army as it is easy to conceive 
that a very small military body just adapted to 
mount guard and to do escort duty should suffice for 
the needs of a State which is protected by a power 
whose arms it has subsidised. A reform which should 
add to the strength and discipline of the lately created 
police force at the expense of a useless army meets 
therefore with the approbation of all whose personal 
vanity is not concerned. 

Staieineni showing the strength of the Baroda Military force on the 
Ist of January 1879. 

Artillery. — G'lwis.— There are said to be 34 serviceable guns, 
besides 2 gold and 2 silver guns, 22 toy guns for firing guldl 
powder, and 60 jingdl or camel guns, which latter are serviceable. 

Grand 
Total. Total. 

Hquipment, — 154 gunners, (1) 71 Artil- 
lery horses and 64 bullocks ... 164 

Cavalry. — ReguTms 247 horse (1) and 
' 22 mounted bandsmen (1) 2691 

HiZedtfn 2,9^8 horse (2) 2,943 { e 

Other Irregulars 1,663 (2) f ’ 

horse and 698 police 2,361 ) 

rn/cwifry.— EesfttZcors 3,078 (1) 3,076 ) 

' I irregular's, tahisil, 2,020 and 9,795 

4,697 police.... 6,717 > 

Grand Total... 15, 522 

The Artillery and Regulars, numbered (1), cost the State about 
7 Idkhs a year. 

Tie Irregular Cavalry, numbered (2), include the Contingent, 
and cost about; 25 Idkhs a year. 

' Of llsis sum about 10 Idkhs go to the Contingent, and a large 
portion goes in neamdks to the Sardars. (Administration B^ort, 
1876-77.) 
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mtc 1, p. 277.— Not only were the men dressed in Highland 
petticoats, but, that the impression made by their appearance 
mi^ht bo more realistic, their nether limb^ were' clad in tight- 
fitting flesh-coloured drawers. The present administration has 

discarded this striking costume. , , 

27oi!0 p. 278.— The Marathas never, of course, employed a 
regular police force 3 the army roughly did the work of compul- 
sion and repression requisite to keep the peace or to carry out 
the orders of the Magistrate. But this is not a mode which can 
long continue to exist. It is also sometimes remarked, in a 
general way, that the army , does the police work of a State 5 
but this cannot well bo said of Baroda. In any serious riot or 
rising, the Gaikvdd has the right to call for the assistance of the 
British Subsidiary Force. _ ^ 

One more remark may be made. It is a painful and tedious 
process to create a disciplined army, and the task cannot be 
achieved without costly sacrifices of time, money and attention, 
which may be more profitably or pleasantly turned in other 
^' directions. It is a process too which tho slightest interruption 
suffices to deprive of all its value. But unless there is some 
great motive, how can it be hoped that there wiU be a succession 
of princes who will devote themselves to army matters. The 
motive, happily, does not exist 3 and there is nobody in the 
State which can supply the driving power required to keep the 
army going, if ever the prince relaxes his efforts. ; 
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EHANDE EAV {continued ) — ADMINISTRATION Of JUSTICE. 

W e liave left to this reign a necessarily brief con- 
sideration of the manner in which justice was admin- 
istered in the Baroda State, in order that the subject 
might be taken as a whole from the beginning up to 
the present time of change, and because, during the 
rule of Khande and his immediate predecessor 
and successor, an effort was made to get rid of the 
old system for something better and more suitable 
to the complicated wants of modern society. 

It is first of all requisite to remember that it is 
only a hundred and fifty yeai’s since the G^ikv^ds 
entered Baroda, that it is only a hundred and thirty 
years since Ahmaddbiid was taken'and the Moghul 
rule brought to an end, that the Babi family was not 
rooted out till ten years after the fall of the capital 
of Gujardt, and ' that Surat, Broach and Cambay 
were never wholly subdued. Between the time 
of the conquest over the.Babis and the alliance with 
the British, the Gdikvad family was continuously torn 
by internal disputes, and its fortunes showed signs 
rather of decay than of progress. The conquests 
of the G4ikvdSs were, therefore, intermittent, and 
their dominion over those portions of Gujarat which 
were overrun varied from complete ascendancy and 
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mastersliip to the mere right of leTying tribute 
whenever an armed force could l^e despatched to 
collect it. It is no wonder, then, that in the wilder 
parts of the country their rule was of a much • 
slighter nature than in the plains and round the 
chief towns. vSuch justice as they desired to 
administer could therefore be dispensed with 
more certainty in the latter than in the former sort 
of country. 

But the Mar^thds first entered Gujariit to levy 
tribute, and the hope of booty was their chief • 
incitement to fight j they subsequently remained 
masters of a portion of tbe land, but the ruling pas- 
sion continued to be tbe acquisition of either taxes 
of tribute. The laws to which they themselves were 
accustomed were not written, were founded on - 

religious observances, were simple in nature and, 
as is usually the case with young sooielaea, jihe i 

penalties exacted on criminals consisted chiefly of 
fines. It is no wonder that the imposition of fines 
should continue to appear an excellent method y that 
the dispensation of justice should still be held a 
remunerative business, valuable chiefly on that ac- 
count ; and that the dispensers of justice should be 
(not men trained to that difficult kind of work hut,) 
the very persons who had bought the privilege of 
extracting from the rayat the revenue of the land. 

It is no wonder, in one word,- that the Gdikvdds made 
few changes and little progress in the a'dmiuistraiion 
of justice. ’ i 

That it may be more fully understood how the 
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Babjection of Gujar^fc to the Mardtbas varied in tbo* 
roughness, we n),ust premise that the latter them- 
selves divided the country into two classes. One 
they called East! or peaceable, the other Mev^si 
or turbulent. In the first the decisions of the judge 
were law, in the other justice could not be adminis- 
tered. Describing the Mev^si country and the 
changes wrought by the Mardthd invasion, Amrat 
Lkl wrote : '^Though the authority of the Moghul 
government was maintained by th^n^s, or bodies 
of troops, in different places, yet the whole extent 
" of the country was intersected by the possessions 
" of the original Bdjas, Eajpdts, Kolis and Gardslds, 
“ who all bore the general name of zamind^rs.^’ These 
zaminddra did not lose their independence under the 
Mard^hds : on the contrary, during the troublous times, 
when power was slipping away from the Moghuls, 
they became more powerful and. turbulent than they 
had been, and only gradually sank again under, 
the ever-increasing exactions of the new con- 
C[uerors. Mr. Biggie, Assistant to the first Eesident, 
wrote in 1804 that : the rayats were a quiet, tract- 
able race of people, and all judicial processes could 
" with ease be executed towards them/^ But Major 
Walker adds in the same year, ^^The Mar^thas may 
. be considered in a constant state of warfare with 
' the Gar^si^s and Kolis, and they are not numbered 
, “among the rayats. Most of these people, (includ- 
“ ing the Bhils,) are thieves by profession and 
“embrace every opportunity of plundering either 
“public or private property.^’ A, brief summary 
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of Major Walker^s and Mr. Biggie's remarks will 
complete tke picture of tkose tribes wbom Mar4th5 
justice did not reach. They were not a collective 
people, but were scattered in small societies, some- 
times living in walled villages of their own, and 
sometimes intermixed with the rest of the inhabi- 
tants, but all alike holding it their privilege to 
carry arms,. They did not look to the government 
for any redress, but determined points of justice 
at their own free will and pleasure, generally by 
force rather than by conciliation. The distribution 
of justice in matters of a civil nature depended 
entirely upon the will of the head Glarasl^, whose 
customs and rules were not guided by anything 
which bore resemblance to a system. Should any 
of the tribe commit a ciume, (and murders were 
frequent among them,) he threw himself on the 
protection of the Chief, and so it often happened 
that, in the absence of justice, one murder led to 
another, committed in retaliation. If the Chief 
exacted some penalty of a guilty party, it usually 
took the shape of an inadequate fine. A promise 
given to a Bhat or Chdran was, however, generally 
binding, and even Gardsids occasionally submitted 
matters to arbitration, of which custom more will 
shortly be said. 

We can now turn to the justice administered in the 
E&sti Mahdls, where the Mardthds could exercise their 
will. These comprised an extent of country which o 
the whole tended to increase, though intermittent!; 
and to gain in stability, as time went on. 
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I . In the -first place it must be noticed that the 

I Gaikv^id government was not limited by positive 

I law, though it was held in check by 'the customs of 

the country which it was obliged to respect. Justice 
I in Gujarat,” wrote Major Walker, is not adminis-^ 

I tered according to the written law of the several 

}, castes, but depends on the will of the person in 

I whose hands the local authority may be placed. 

Nevertheless it may be laid down that, in all dis- 
putes concerning property either between the gov- 
ernment and individuals, or between individuals, the 

. Hindu (Dharmshdstra) or Muhammadan law, accord- 
ing to the faith of the pai’ties, ought to direct the deci- 
sion, but that in criminal cases, such as breach of the 
peace, theft or murder, the order of the Govern- 
ment determined the punishment. The discrepancy 
in these two statements scarcely requires explana- 
tion, the latter points to the system which it was 
felt should be followed, the former to the custom 
r i too often prevalent. 

• In the districts the administration of civil and 
criminal justice was in the hands of the farmer of 
the revenue, the great man who, after paying the 
sum to Government, was allowed plenary 
power in the district he farmed for a time, and who 
often disposed of a considerable armed force and held 
forts and fortified places. His neglect of every- 
I thing that offered trouble without a prospect of 
I' emnlument'naturally/' as Major Walker remarked, 
rendered the subjects restless and dissatisfied.'" 

It was his object to recoup himself with interest 
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for the money he had paid Government ; it was not 
an object for him that the districts he temporarily 
ruled should be well administered. But, as the whole 
of the revenue system was based upon the farming 
of the revenues, it may be understood that the 
administration of justice was as dijQScult to reform 
as it was faulty in itself, that it was as faulty as it 
was stubborn against change, Khande R^v first 
upset the Izirddr system, and thus effected an 
opening for reformation in the administration of 
justice ; but, failing this radical change, the proper 
dispensation of justice, among other good things, 
depended on a proper choice of revenue farmers. 

In civil cases the Karadvisddr, as he was styled, 
always demanded one-fourth of the sum which 
might be awarded by the arbitrators, the whole of 
which share went to his own use ; and the party who 
gained the cause became answerable for the pay- 
ment of this fourth, the costs so to speak. None of 
the proceedings of the case were committed to 
writing, boyondthat thegumdshtd of the Karadvisdar 
entered in his diary the benefits which accrued from 
the decision of any disputed point. As the Kamd- 
visddr seldom resided in the district himself, he was 
in the habit of appointing a clerk to officiate for 
him,::. 

Such being the imperfect and costly remedy afford- 
ed to the people, it is not surprising that disputes of 
a civil nature for landed property} debt, relating 
to caste, &c. were generally not brought before 
the Kamdvisdar, but were settled out of Court 
25 
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ai^itration. Tlie Pauchayat’^ provided the people 
with a simple and cheap means of settling their 
differences. 

^ In criminal cases the Kamavisddr was judge • but 
his^ powers were limited, as he was liable tV fee. 
called to account by the government for excessive 
fines, and was not invested with the power of in- 
flicting capital punishment. In cases of oppression, 
too, the rayats might complain to the SarHr against 
the farmer, and sometimes their prayers received 
a hearing. ^ The Mar^thas were not, as a rule, cruel 
in the punishments they inflicced, though they often 
resorted toex:treme measures in order to guilt, 
The usual puuishmenta inflicted were fine, imprison- 
•Wpnt, sometimes mutilation and banishment, and, in 
si|;ceptional cases, death. But almost every crime 
hecame commntahle for money, and fines were con- 
sidered a regular branch of the revenue. In Major 
Walker’s time the party found guiltyor worsted in a 
civil suit was in nearly every instance required to give 
security, which was of one of six kinds: 1st, fail 
z4mjn or chdM zdrnin, security for good be- 
haviour j 2nd, hfe zdmin, i.e. security for personal 
appearance; 3rd,mahdl zamin,?l.e. security formonoy, 
property or revenue; 4th, lila zamin, le. permanent 
security for good behaviour, considered more binding 
.. than that first mentioned ; 6th, ad zamin, ic. addi- 
tional security ; and 6th> a person of the Bhdt caste 
^ was required^ to guarantee the performance of an 
engagement, the conduct of the oflhnder, or the 
observance of the other securities. The different 


zamins have been given afc length, as they play a part 
in some important passages in ^ the history of the 
State, the Bahandaris of the Arabs afterwards taken 
np by the British, and the engagements entered into 
with the chiefs of Kathiavad. 

At the head of the judicial system, if system it can 
be called, was the irresponsible A to whom cases in- 
volving capital punishmentwei’e referred, and towhom, 
appeals of any kind might be made. The Rdjd was 
assisted by such chance advisers as he might select. 

This, briefly, was the manner in which justice was 
administered up to the commencement of this 
century. Afterwards for nearly twenty years the 
State was ruled by a Commission, of which the 
British Resident was the most conspicuous member, 
and it is curious to know what Colonel Walker and 
Major Oariiac did to mend matters. The former of 
these two great men, thinking that the time ha4 not 
yet come to introduce reforms, contented himself 
with impressing on the administration the necessity 
of paying increased attention to the discharge of 
justice, and encouraged the system of Panchilyats. 
Major Carnac dealt with the matter more boldly, and 
his motives for doing so are worth considering. He 
believed that the practice of arbitration, as a system 
of justice, could not operate in a large and civilized 
society whero rights were determined, not by a 
written law, but by the innumerable intricacies of 
local usage. He wished, therefore, to establish coiiris 
with positive powers, whose decisions might be 
placed on record to establisR a body of precedents. 
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PaucliJijafcSj lie argued_, were not juries, were not upon 
oath, they decided on points of law, "and were not 
subject to the revision of any regular tribunal. 
They were not checked in case they decided corrupt- 
ly, and if their award was a good one, there was no 
authority to register and enforce it, the matter being 
left to the leisure and convenience of the tax-gatherer. 
Hence he declared that arbitration,^'’ (meaning such 
as was recognised by the Court,) was scarcely ever 
, resorted to in consequence of a mutual concurrence 
of parties in a suit without the intervention of 
" Government.^^^^ In other words, he abandoned all 
hope of reconciling the Panch^yat system with that 
of the Kam^visd^r administration, as Colonel Walker 
would have endeavoured to do. There was in 
Baroda a Ko'tv^l s Court, and Major Carnac proposed 
to withdraw from it all but its heavy magisterial 
duties, and to entrust these to a Central Court. As 
a Magisterial Court the Kotv£ was to be subordinate 
to the Ny^yiidhishi Court. This Central Court the 
Eesident would invest with criminal and civil powers 
of the highest degree, and at the head of it would 
place, a member of the G^ikyad family, that the 
nobles might feel no repugnance in submitting to its 
decrees. During the regency of Pate Sing (S. 1866) 
the Central Court (Hy^yiidhishi) came into existence ; 

' , and under various names and with certain changes,' 

I' it has continued in existence up to the present time, 

1 feeing the point from which all further reforms 
■ could'start. ■ 

One sentence in Major Carnac’s Eeport on the 


judicial sj^stem, of the State should be recorded in 
full, because its truth has been mude clear over and 
over again, and because its significance still exists. 
By placing a member of the Gaikvdd family in the 
Central Court the Eesident hoped to remove the 
necessity of referring important ci’iminal matters and 
all cases of consequence to the person to whom they 
had till then proceeded, the Mahdr^ja, whose opinion 
was influenced by ministers or favourites, The 
Mahdrdja,'-’ wrote tiie Resident, was frequently 
“ absent from the capital, he might be disinclined 
to work. Above all, the dignity of the prince, as 
‘‘well as humane and merciful execution of justice, 
'' required that neither the sovereign himself nor 
his principal advisers should personally adjudge 
and condemn any criminal. A system of justice 
should, as much as possible, be independent of the 
“ personal qualities of the sovereign, whoj if inchnt'd 
to indulge the passions which opportunity tends so 
greatly to encoui’age, could not, from his exalted 
position, be easily restrained by good advice or 
fear of consequences.^^ 

Over the Central Court thus established presided 
a Sar Pant, Moro Kashindth Abhayankar, and under 
him were three Pants, or judges, a Shastrl and 
a Kdzi for the decision of points in Hindu f>r 
Mohammedaii law. At first it was lookf'd upon 
with aversion as an innovation, but it soon became 
popular. Shortly some cases of corruption occurred 
and the Court was shunned. But when guilty judges 
had been dismissed and the pay of those entertained 
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i increased to diminisli the desire for peculation^ it 

regained its popujarity. In S. 1869, Yeshvant Euv 
B^puji Godbole became Sar Pant, and the reforms 
I alluded to were carried out. The JSTydyadhisM Court 

I tried every kind of case, both civil and criminal, 

I being both first and final court, and it supplied all 

want of power in the Vahivatdrirs of the districts. It 
must be noticed that at this time the Court, compos- 
ed of the Sar Pant and three Pants, retained the form 
of a Panchaydt. The Pants recorded their opinions 
separately, and the Sar Pant, after collecting them, 
took them to the Husur. ^ One constant difference 
of opinion which existed between the ex-cellent young 
Hegent and the equally excellent Eesident, deseiwes 
mention before we pass on to subsequent changes. 
In criminal cases the Judge decided capital cases to 
be punishable (according to the law of the Shastras) 
by death, mutilation of the body, perpetual impri- 
sonment, or a heavy fine, and these punishments 
might be remitted or only partially enforced at the 
pleasure of the sovereign. Fate Sing shrank from 
inflicting death, and the Resident often urged 
him to exact this last penalty for the benefit of 
society. Pate Sing had no objection to mutilation, 
but the Resident regarded this as horribly cruel. 

In S. 1890, the post of President to the I^yaya- 
dhishi Court was abolished, and all the Pants 
were done away with. The Divans Yenlriim Iditrdm 
and Bha6 Puranik decided cases with the aid of 
a Sharisteddr. This abnormal state of things 
continued till Veplrdm was dismissed, whefi a Judge 
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was once again placed at the head of the Court. 
Though this official was still aided Jay Shdstrls and 
a Kazi there were no Pants under the Sar Pant, 
and the Panchayat form, instituted by Gangadhar 
Shdsfcri was not revived. 

In S. 1896 a Devaghar kacheri was instituted by 
Saydji Rdv Mahdraja, that a person discontented 
with the decision of the Nydyddhishi Court might 
appeal to the Mahdraja. On the payment of a naza- 
rdnd the Maharfija gave him the chance of a re-trial 
in the Pevaghar kacheri. The dangers of this 
innovation were too striking to require explanation 
here. Fortunately, not long after, in S. 1902, Bhdu 
Tdmbekar succeeded in obtaining the withdrawal 
from the Devaghar kacheri of its appellate powers 
on the payment of a nazarand. It was converted 
into a joint civil court with the Nydyddhishl Court, 
though the latter retained alone its criminal juris- ^ 
diction. But above the two Civil Courts he placed 
the Sar Nydyadlilshl Court, of which he himself 
was the first President. 

Four years lator (S. 1907) Bhdd Tdmbekar, ex- 
ercised by the thought that the Darakhddrs received 
high salaries and did little work, instituted a special 
Court, called the Darakhddr kacheri, which was to be , 
a court of appeal from the Sadar Nydyddhlshl Court 
in civil matters. Blilmdshankar Shdstri was its 
first President, and he was assisted by the Mazmuddr, 
the Munshl, Bdpu Malrdl Shdstri, Motlldl Samal 
Pdrekh, and Jamshedji, Desdi of Nausdrl. Th. 
Court continued in existence till the end of 
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varying powers, from wliicli appeals went regularly 
to the Member’s Court. And, abo^re all, Khan^e 
Bdv attempted to codify laws. The first Civil Pro- 
cedure Code was enacted in S. 1917 (a.d. 1861), 
but was superseded by the one now in force in S. 
1926 (a.d. 1870) : it was founded on the Bombay 
Eegulations of 1827 and the old Civil Procedure • 
Code.2 The Criminal Code also dates from S. 1917, - 
but additions were made to it in 1919, and it too 
was founded on the Regulations of 1827.^ The Re- 
venue Code was enacted in S. 1921 (a.d. 1866) and 
was partly drawn from the same Bombay Regulations. 

In S. "^1928 the Varisht Court of final appeal in 
civil, criminal and revenue matters, was instituted by 
the Mahdrdja Malhar Rdv. 

Under the present administration a sweeping re- 
form has been made, and the British method of ad- 
ministering justice been copied as closely as possible. 

Hitherto we have been considering the formation 
of the Central Court or Courts, and have deferred 
from pp. 288—290 all detailed notice of the District 
Courts. In them there have been of course many 
changes from time to time, and perhaps the best way 
to understand what was their system is to take one' 
kalambandl or set of instructions. Let us, for 
instance, take that of S, 1883 (a.d. 1827) as typical of 
what preceded and followed : at the same time bear- 
ing in mind that the kalambandi was very possibly 
not closely observed by the farmers of fhe revenue, 
and that in 1827 British suggestions were bein 
plentifully supplied to the State, 
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In civil cases the YaVivatddr was to be assisted by 
a Pancbj of whjcli lie selected the president/ tlie 
hereditary officers of the district one member^ the 
inhabitants of the place a thirds the defendant and 
the plaintiff a fourth and a fifth. In ordinary 
criminal cases the Vahivtitdar (or Kamdvisdar) 
was empowered to try alone ; in cases of a graver 
natui’e he took the H^zir Z^min, reported the matter 
to Government, and called for the assistance of the 
Pauch. All cases of course were to be tried accord- 
ing to Budhdhi and Dharm ; and, if the Panch gave 
a deliberately false decision, a new Panch was to be 
formed, and the guilty Pauch to be fined one-tenth 
of the value staked in the dispute, the proceeds 
going to the Pdnjara Pol, or institution for the' 
maintenance of animals. 

Before going on to tell what were the powers of 
the Court, we must notice that in S. 1881 a General 
Stamp Act had been passed and that it applied to 
these Courts. 

In suits for moveable property there was a limit 
set down of 12 years instead of the 20 fixed by Gau- 
g^dhar Sh^atri. In suits for immoveable property 
there was no limitation of time, but, unless settled 
by arbitration, the Vahivatddr could only record his 
decision and send it up to the Huzur. 

By this Kalambandi criminal offences to be tried 
are classified as — 1, theft, -dacoity and robbery; 
2, grievous hurt; 3, slandei’. 

In punishing the offender, if found guilty, the 
Coui’t for a first offence might take as much as one- 
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twelfth of his property for a second offence one-tenth, 
for a third offence as much as one-^sixth, or, if the 
offender were too poor to be so punished, he might 
be imprisoned in chains for four years, or for sis 
years, or for seven years. Certain crimes are more 
particularly noticed — theft of corn, defamation and 
adultei-y. If found guilty of this last, the offender, 
when worth 100 Rs., had to pay 5 Rs. fiue; when 
worth less than 1,000 Rs. he had to pay 50 Rs. ; 
when worth 10,000 Rs. he had to pay 100 Rs. The 
heaviest fine for adultery was 500 Rs. A Vahlviit- 
d^^r might, if he could, deal with a riot or public 
disturbance himself, but after catching offenders, he 
was bound to send thorn to the Hnziir. 

Note p. 294,— The Sai- Pant’s salari/ was only 400 Ks. a 
month. The costs of litigation were fixed, in suits of from 5 to 
1,000 Bs. at 1 anna in the Etipee, in suits of from 1,000 to 5,000 
Bs., at 5 per cent., then up to 10,000 Bs, at 4 per cent., thenfip-to . , 
4^>,000 Bs. at 2^ percent. Suits for moveable property weie 
limited to twenty years. The customs of Gujarfit were to be 
recorded for precedents. Connection with the diitricts : weekly 
reports wore sent to tho lluzur of grave criminal crimes, and 
orders were thence issued, probably through the Court. Military 
class ; disputes rcgs.rding iheir service or haks were decided 
departmeutally, but suits for debt wore tried in the Court, not 
liowever without tho previous sanction of th^ Sarkfir. Bevenw 
cases ware tried by tho Divan. Such wore the rules laid down 
by Fate Siiig in a.d. 1814. 

Note ®, p. 297. — Certain provisions of the Civil Code are worth 
mentioning. (1) Execution of decrees ; not only implements of trade 
or husbandry and wearing apparel, &c., but the hqnse or portion 
of a house of the debtor necessary for the shelter of himself and 
fiiraily, and also corn sufficient to last for two months, are exempted 
from attachment and sale in execution of a decree. Imprison- 
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ttient in default of payment of the amount of a decree is not to 
exceed three months except in special oases, and with the sanc- 
tion of the Sarkdr, W the amount exceeds 2,000 Es. Not a few 
people in British India will admire these provisions. (2) Limita^ 
tion : suits for Vatau Vriti, for partition of ancestral property, for 
redemption of mortgage, for stridhdn, for deposits, and for main- 
tenance, can be brought at any time. Limitation for suits for the 
recovery of immoveable property is placed at twenty years, for 
suits on bonds, Ac., at twelve years, and for suits on an account at 
six years. The limitation for the execution of a decree is the 
same as the limitation for a suit according to the nature of the 
claim. (3) Interest : the Code does not allow interest beyond 
12 per cent, whatever the written contract may be, and interest 
beyond the amount of the principal is not allowed. (4) LiaMUty 
of sons and heirs, the Hindu son is liable for the debts of his 
father with interest, though he may not have inherited property. 
In the same way the grandson is liable for the principal but not for 
interest. Other heirs are liable if they should have inhei’ited the 
♦property of the deceased. The greater i^art of these enactments 
is well suited to the people. 

Note p. 297. — Peculiarities of Criminal Code i The killing of 
a cow is punishable with death. Adultery is punishable with a 
fine of 6 Rs,, and rape with imprisonment for a period not ex- 
ceeding 6 months, or with a fine of Es. SO, or both. Women are 
; punishable for adultery. Of course under the administration of 
Esja Sir T, Mudava Edv these laws have been altered. These and 
other defects are supplied by new circulars. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


KHAHpE Slv {coniinwd ) — THE FINANCIAL AND REVENUE 
SYSTEMS. • 

Within the last few years, Sir T. Madava 
R4v has openly stated that the State possesses large 
aooumulations of money, has introduced a system 
whereby the State pays its way without borrowingi 
and has begun to keep accounts which purport to 
inform those interested in such matters what the 
State receipts and disbursements are. This is all 
so novel and extraordinary that it is with difficulty 
that we can reconcile it with tihe financial history 
of the State up to recent times. To be ip debt, 
to remain in debt, and to get along by raising 
a fresh loan when difficulties necessitated a settle- 
ment, this has hitherto been the usage of the State. 
To make some parade of its enormous debts from 
time to time and thus to deprecate rough treatment, 
to conceal the true state of things, this has hitherto 
been its policy. * 

In this history we have boldly followed the version 
handed down by British officials of vast sums owing 
to the Peshva, of debts to guaranteed bankers 
hardly removed by British interferenceand assistance, 
and of succeeding embarrassments which have con- 
stantly rendered the State almost bankrupt. But 
26 
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there is another story to he told which may seem so 
improbable that we hesitate to give it. Debtors 
there are in India who have kept on paying heavy 
■ interest though possessed of means ample enough to 

’ clear them of their difficulties ; extraordinary cruelties 

: have been exercised in this country to compel 

people to disclose their hidden wealth, but still more 
' extraordinary fortitude has often been displayed in 

|- concealing the buried hoard from the spoiler, 

! What/^ some would say^ "if the Giiikvdds have 

I ‘‘ been cunning enough to make the Peshv4 and the 

I ^British believe that they were steeped in debt, 

J ^ while they have, from the beginning, been well 

j f enough off, Remember how they kept their own 

! • counsel and allowed Major Oarnac to tell the 
G-overnor of Bombay that they were free of all 
j'jj ^ claims when they were preparing him the surprise of 

ill ‘a debt of over a crore. Remember Saydji^s offer 

Pi ^ off the guaranteed bankers from his private 

,ji " property, aud the ease with which he at last settled 

^ . .. "with them. The British never understood the 
, between the Gaikvad and his bankers : 

1 1 . " it was a costly system of raising money from day 

^ ^ calls for payment came in, but it suited 

"the government, it was absolutely impenetrable 
" to the curious investigations of outsiders, it had 
^0 merit of keeping the money that was made 
inside the State. When the British, after thirty 

rrTT in paying off the great 

bankers, determined to drop their vexatious, 
costly and utterly futile mode of dnterference, did 
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“ Sayaji break down ? Not a bit of ifc, be satisfied 
^^bis creditors and became one of,, them, yes, tbe' 
Graikvad turned into a Potadar biraself, and by 
degrees, just before Malbdr Edv fell, was tbe only 
Potaddr in tbe State. Say^iji Ediv was not quite 
'^tbe greedy prince be was imagined to be, but' a 
‘^shrewd native ruler wbo bad clear ideas, tbougb 
they were not British ideas, of wbat be wanted to 
“do with tbe revenue, and these be carried tri- 
“ umpbantly into execution, tbougb at a terrible 
“ cost to himself and bis successors.” 

To put tbe matter briefly, tbe State from of old 
borrowed money from tbe 
The Potadar. bankers in order to meet 

any calls on it for payment, whether great or small. 
Tbe State did not pay in money, but by a money-order 
on a banker ; to tbe banker it granted a varat or 
letter of credit on some karadvfsdlr or farmer' oi tbe^ 
revenue of one of the mab^ls, who honoured tbe 
var^t at tbe time of paying in the rent of bis farm, 
Tbe banicers wbo thus supplied tbe government 
with ready money, and recouped themselves from tbe 
kam^ vl sdars were called Potadars. Prom tbe time of 
Anand Eav they were five in number, and each bud 
tbe right to- lend to tbe government a certain 
proportion of all the sums which it was necessary 
to advance. Taking 1 rupee as tbe representative 
figure, Idari Bbaktf had tbe right to advance 5| 
annas of the total, Gopal E^v Mairaf 5| annas, 
Eatanji Kdndiis (of Kdthidv.dd), Ldld Mangal and 
Sdmal BocJiar tbe remainder. Tho regular in- 
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terest on the loan varied from 1 2 annas a, t the beginning 
of this century ^o 6 annas later on. But all pay- 
ments made by the Sarkar were of two kinds : in 
one set of payments the full sum was made over to 
the person whom the Sarkar desired to pay, but 
in the other set of payments the full sum was not 
made over. It is strange, but it is true, that gene- 
rally from every 100 Rs. said to be owing, a deduc- 
tion of 3 Rs. 12 annas was made, and the money 
thus withdrawn was disposed of in the following way : 

2 Rs. were considered to be potad^ri, 1 R. 8 annas 
to be interest, and 4 annas to be the perquisite of the 
banker’s gumfisht^ or agent, whether he existed or , 
not. The transaction did not end here : in settling 
his accounts, the Potaddr kept for himself 2 Rs. out 
of the 8 Rs. 12 annas thus saved, and paid back to 
government 1 R, 12 annas, i,e. half the potad^ri 
and interest items. One more advantage w-as 
granted to the Potad^r, that of drawing Manoti, 
The meaning of the term as commonly used is this ; 
there is a custom by which when a lender hands over, 
say, 100 Rs, to a borrower, he withdraws for himself 
1 Rupee. The Manoti of the Potad^r was not quite 
the same ; when he advanced 100 Rs. he placed on 
. his accounts with the Sarkdr a sum of 101 Rs. as 
due to him, If the payment to the person to be 
paid was to be in full, the Fotad^r first charged 
the government interest at 6 annas in addition to 
■ the whole sum, and then returned to the government 
one-half of that sum, i.e. 3 annas, the Potad^ri item 
being treated as in the first set of payments. 
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The Banks. to pay tlie Contingent force , 

regularly and to pay off tlio guaranteed bankers. 
He then began to deal witb, tkem as adversaries and 
established several banks, of wbicb. the one called 
after bis son G-anesb, Ishvar was the principal one. 
This bank had at first for capital a sum of H lakhs, 
which Say^ji considered to be his private- property, 
and he employed it as if he himself were a Potaddr, 
sharing in the profits hitherto monopolised by the ' 
great bankers. Khande Bdv went further. In S, 
1915 he founded the Kuth’Buhhdni Bank, with a 
capital of l^khs. The sources from which he 
drew this sum are worth mentioning: 3^ lakhs were 
withdrawn from the Ganesh Ishvar, 7 14khs came ' 
from the money restored to him by the British 
when the Gujarat Irregular Cavalry was broken up, 
a son was adopted into the house of H^ari Bhukti 
after the payment of an azardna of 5 Idkhs. One 
important item remains among several not men- 
tioned here : in S. 1919 he paid a royal visit to his 


district of Kadf Patan, and to defray expenses 
he levied a tax on all the Mahdls except Naustiri, 

. lakhs of the proceeds of which went into 
this bank. Nausdri had to pay a similar tax called 
the Savari Nazarand, when His Highness visited 
Bombay to meet the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
interest of the bank’s potadiiri operations in four years 
(S. 1916-19) amounted to 2| Mkhs^ which went to 
swell the capital, when its operations were gradually 
extended from 2 Hkhs to 7 or 8 Mkhs. The Maul 
All Bank was started in S. 1916 with a capital of 23 
lakhs ; in four years their interest amounted to 2-1 
Mkhs, which sum likewise went to swell the capital j 
and its operations also increased from 2 to 7 or 8 
Hkhs of Potad^ri business. The Potadari share of 
the first or Ganosh Ishvar Bank amounted to from 
11 lakhs at first to lakhs at last. Malhrir 
Rav was thus able, when he came to the gadi, to 
do without any State banker as Potaddr, and to 
lend himself all the money he borrowed from the 
three banks above mentioned. When Sir Mudava 
Rav undertook the administration, ho swept away 
the banking system altogether, and placed the 
sums he found in the three banks into a central 
: treasury.^ 

' Hot to be mentioned on a par with the three 
State banks was the Mahdbub Subhani, found- 
ed by Khan,^© Rfiv, The bank originated frpm 
the necessity of having some place wherein 
to deposit the proceeds from the mahals, 
when these were no longer farmed but were 
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directly managed by tbe Grovernment. It was 
supervised by tbo new Sar Sub]id>»who honoured the 
varats of the Potad^rs as the kamdvisddrs used to do. 
The kamSvlsddr was the farmer of the revenues 
The Karaavisdar or of the State, The.govern- 
Jzardar. ment did not collect its own 

revenues, but let out the right of collecting them 
either to creditors or to persons who purchased that 
right at a public auction. The distinguishing mark 
of a good government must therefore have been the 
care it took in selecting goodkamavisddrs orizardars. 

For the power of these men was enormous and the 
supervision exercised over them trifling ; the tenure 
of the farm was for a limited number of years, and 
no inducement was made them to keep up or im- 
prove the administration j as a mercantile transaction 
they were justified in making the highest possible 
profit, and it was nothing to them that the gtea-tiress .. ^ 
of the profits must correspond with the intensity of 
the exactions. To explain these matters a little. 
Only a good government could select good kamavls- 
dars, and that only if it was . freo from pecuniary 
embarrassments, for the tendency of straitened times 
was to give the mahdls to the highest bidders in- 
dependently of any consideration for their respect- 
ability and worth, while the policy of shiftless or 
grasping rdjas was to take private bribes from the 
farmers that a low bid to the State might be ac- 
cepted, the tenure of the farm renewed, or h’regu, 
laritics overlooked. A bribe from the farmer to the 
rdja of course put the latter much into the power of 
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the former; the master was at the mercy of the ser- 
vant. But there was one pernicious way in which a 
had government quickly intensified every evil of the 
farming system. It played the farmers false and re- 
sumed the farms before the expiry of their tenure, 
that a fresh bid might be made for them. In such 
times the farmers made extraordinary attempts to 
provide against contingencies, and revenged them-' 
selves on the people for the faithlessness of the 
prince. The power of the farmer was great, we have 
said, for the whole district was placed under him. 
H-0 was civil judge and magistrate, and often of old 
he was in possession of fortified places and thanas ; 
he disposed of the police and often, of old, of a large 
military force ; he was of course the collector of taxes 
and the regulator of their amount. The writer is 
not in a position to say what was the nature of the 
supervision exercised over the kamdvfsddi’s before 
the timeofBdbdji Appdji, but be doubts if there was 
any systematised supervision at all such as the Mus- 
sulman governments maintained. ISTo doubt an 
appeal might and occasionally was made by the 
-rayafes to the Sark^r which met with a hearing ; 
but an embairassed or careless government turned 
a deaf ear to such petitions. 

, As want of space prevents ns from dealing with 

The land tax. ^ 

cursory manner,' from the 
kam^visdSr or iz^rd^r we pass on a,t once to the 
taxes he collected. Of course the main source of 
revenue in the Baroda State has alwa3’'s been the 
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i laud iax , and tliat lias generally been collected accord- 
ing to one of four metliods. In old times there was 
ite hliagvatai system, where the produce was col- 
Iceied by tbe ray at and brought to the threshing- 
tn’ornid t it was tb.en divided, (though sometimes the 
- estimate was made on the standing crop,) and the 
collector took bis share, which varied from one- 
ihird to one-balf, the monsoon cropspayirg highestj 
the cold season esrops less, the irrigated crops least. 
The collector's share was then placed in stores 
houses and sold as he thought fit 5 now-a-days it is 
sold by the government officials* The bhdgvatai 
method of collecting the land tax still prevails in 
the A.mreli district, excluding Okhdmandal and vil- 
lages in Kodinad, and in some in^im lands in the 
Baroda subhd valued at about one l^kh. 

In old times the holbandi method was perhaps 
more prevalent than it now is, though it still ©agists . 
in Tilakvdd^ and in Antapfir and Visdiipur, in the 
Nausdri district towards Songad, i.e, the Bhil 
i country. It is the plough tax, that is, the tax was 
levied on the number of ploughs used, a certain 
quantity of land being reckoned as the extent over 
which a plough, or rather two oxeu, could pass in the 
year. The holbandi system was and is employed 
in the wilder and more hilly parts of the State, 

I where the produce is scanty. 

j The third method was termed the narva, which, 

1 unlike the other three, is not rayatvdri, and, owing 
' to circumstances, it is still prevalent in the Petl^d 

f pcrganua, where it was revised and registered hy 
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■certain respects. Tlie lands are measured and as- 
sessed, and tile blidgdars or superior holders are 
responsible for the revenue, but they may get such 
terms as they please out of the I’ayats. 

Finally, in old times the higJiofai system was used ; 
but then uncommonly, while now it is of course the 
method most generally employed. By this system 
the land itself is assessed according to its area, posi- 
tion and quality.^ 

Such were the chief methods^’ of levying the land 
Tenures. Sarkdri or Khdlsa 

land ; but we had now better 
draw the distinction between Sarkari and other kinds 
of land which did not belong to government. In 
alrhost every village there were lands over which the 
government did ' not exercise rights of ownership, 
though in ordinary circumstances the land of the 
State is held to belong exclusively to the 
The village officials were paid for their work either 
by contributions from the villagers or by certain 
hakks (rights to cultivate a fixed area of land) or by 
both contributions and hakks. This land so set 
apart for the* village officials was termed porniia. 
There were also the vajifd lands, those granted 
to Mussalmiias , during the Moghul rule and con- 



tinued to them by the Maratb^s. The IdhdrkJiali 
lands comprised chaxdtable or x’eligious grants to 
BrahmanSj Bhdts and others. ^Dho vdntd lands 
were those possessed by the largo and powerful 
class of GirassiaSj of whom nothing need be said 
here. Finally there were the lands termed vachdnia 
and gherdnia, that is^ lands of which the proprietor- 
ship had been sold outright or mortgaged by the 
Government through the patels. Such transactions 
were sanctioned in times of difficulty in order that 
a sufficient revenue might be collected. The p^tel’s 
right to sell or mortgage government land was, 
however, not openly recognized by the Barker after 
the year 1 82 7. Accordingly when Khande ll^v levied 
an in4m tax of one-eighth on all land nob belonging 
to government, he did not recognize sales or mort- 
gages made by pdtels after that date. We may add 
that, though Khande Eav exacted an inSm tax .jin 
imitation of the British G-overnment, it is held that 
these lands are resumable. 

As it is impossible to detail the minute changes 

' , which took place in the 

Kevexiue system. , o , , 

revenae system mom the 

beginning to the end, we have thought it best tp 
quote the Kalarabandi of 1827, (the instructions of 
Sayaji Eav to the vahlvatddrs of that year) in order 
to illustrate some of the main points. We have 
seen that there were two classes of land, that be- 
longing to the Sarkdr, and that over which its rights 
were limited: we have also seen that the kama- 
visdur had the right to settle with the rayats the 
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sums they should pay him. By the Kalambaudi of 
1827 the rayats were ordered to cultivate the 
Barker land first m order that private interests might 
not militate against the public profit, and the 
extent of Sarkar land cultivated was in all cases to be 
at least double that of all other kinds of land. If j 
within the village limits the Barker land did not by i 
so much exceed other land,, the villagers were to | 
proceed to the neighbouring village and cultivate 
Barker land there before attending to their private 
interests. In old days the rayats were often so 
badly treated by some kamdvisddrs that they were 
driven to desert their fields and take up work offer- ' 
ed them by some more liberal farmer, nor was land c 

then so extensively cultivated as it now is, so that I i 

labourers were wanted and land was at a discount. 

We are not therefore surprised to see that, in the 
Kalambandi of 1 82 7, though the kamdvisddr was 
permitted to receive within his mah^ls rayats iVom 1 
other parts of the country, ho could only do so if 
they had previously paid up all arrears due by them 
to other kam^visd^rs ; and he could only guarantee 
sta'anger'sland daring his tenure of office, nor was his 
successor bound by any terms he might have made. 

Let us now see what was the position' of the far- 
mer with regard to the hereditary officers, the military 
class, and iu certain particulars the government. 

We have already stated that he was to pay the 
sums he owed. to government in four instalments, and 
arrears were charged with 9 per cent, interest. Any 
unsanctioued expenditure was to come out of his 
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own pocket. For tlie construction or repair of public 
works, never very numerous or extensive, tke govern- 
ment bade bim obtain assistance from the rayat : it 
itself aided such efforts, in the time of Khande Rav, 
by a grant equalling the expenditure of the rayats. 
At the end of the year the vahivditddr sent in his 
account of the sums he had received and those he 
had disbursed during his tenure of the farm. It is 
not to be supposed that these accounts were always 
very correct, for it was in the interest of the farmer 
to make the govornment believe that his profits had 
been small. But, in the opinion of a person of 
some experience of the farming system, it was 
rather by exaggerating the expenditure than the 
receipts that the farmer deceived the government, 
as any undue exaction of taxes from the rayats 
might lead these to complain and so reveal the true 
state of things. However that may be, we give ' 'as ; 
samples some items of expenditure and receipts in 
two accounts, that the system may be understood. 
The account sent in hy the farmer of the SanJehedd 
Mahal in S. 1843. 

The roceiids from the land tax were 56,611-^ Rs., 
those from tho shivai jamd or other sources to dis- 
tinguish them from the aiu jama or principal (land) 
collection were 1 6,201 Rs, Some of the items of the 
shivai jama for that year will be given, that an idea 
may be got of tbe curious sources from which money 
was obtained, sources not generally mentioned in the 
standard works on political economy. The sayar 
jakdt or customs fetched 8,000 Rs. ; the daldli' or tax 
27 
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on trades 1,200 Bs; tlie kalal bliatti or tax on liquor 
distilleries 676 Bs . } tbe m^ipan. or test of weights 
100 Es.; the bracelet makers paid 51 Bs. ; the liari 
vera fetched 404 Es. j a tax on mevasi (trouble- 
some, riotous) villages 677Es. ;thesuk;hadi or tips^^ 
402 Es. ; the right to collect the crops 54 Es . ; the 
sdl verd (tax onhot weather crops) 83 Es. ; for presents 
of fruit to be offered to people of rank 11 Es. ; the 
fines in the courts of justice amounted to 2,300 Es . } 
a grass-tax to 25 Es . ; the mahasuli, or despatch of 
horsemen to live in the houses and at the cost of 
debtors till they paid up, brought in 60 Es. ; the 
chauth or fourth which represented judicial costs 
150 Es. ; then 29 Rs. were withdrawn at the time of 
paying people who were creditors to goveimment; 
the tax on mangoes brought in 900 Rs . ; the tax on 
second marriages of women 30 Es. ; and on intestate 
property 130 Es. 

The account of the farmer of Vadanagar, 8. 1891. 

The land tax amounted to 41,062 Es., the shivdi 
jamd or other taxes to 18,950 Rs. These included 
one of 88 Es. as havalddrl, when government servants 
were detached to guard the fields at night at 1 R. 
per case ; one of 1,000 Es. as a tax on the infamous 
robber caste called Dhanoje. These robbers and 
murderers' were granted an asylum by the Gdikvad 
on the condition that they should spare his territories 
.. and pay an annual sum to government, and in S. 1891 
the Dhanoje people were also taxed 1 E. per head, 
' or 85 Es. for going out of the mah41 to steal. On 
releasing prisoners from their bonds, the farmer 
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collected 10 Ks.j and lie got 200 Es. as kaul 
nazarana, as a gift at tlie time of snaking a promise 
or agi’oement. The kandila patt^ of the year was 
IjOOO Es. Of old it had been the custom to levy an 
esti’a tax when the eldest son of the rdjd was boroj 
when there was a royal marriage^ when certain 
religious ceremonies were performed on the Gdik- 
vdt?s son^ &c. 5 but now this tax had been instituted 
leermanently instead of such occasional calls on the 
rayat. 

Before describing the disbursements of these two 
mahals, let us go into the relations of the farmer 
with hereditary officers, and certain other points. 

In the Kalambandi of 1827 the kamdvisdar is 
enjoined to select from the families who inherited 
the right to discharge the office the best individuals 
he could find to be Desdls, Mamfiddrs, Amin 
Patels, and Pdtels. These men, the old officer 
Gujardt, did not directly assist the farmer in the 
execution of his duties or in the collection of the 
revenue. But it was their business to aid him in- 
directly in persuading the people to work, to take 
up land, to pay their taxes, and to behave quietly. 
The one exception was the Mazmdddr whose duty 
it was to keep the accounts, that is, to write out the 
jaindbandi of the mahdl. The fact is that in the 
Baroda State, as elsewhere, the Government did not 
interfere with the old village system or the self- 
government of the people in the districts according 
to customs of great antiquity, but simply addv-^d on 
a system by which money might be collectcid a ud a 
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few general services to the public be rendered. The 
Kalambandi of 1^827 enjoins that an annual state- 
ment of the sums paid to hereditary officers was to be 
sent in by the farmer^, together with their receipts. 

The farmer transacted his work with the assist- 
ance of k^rktins or clerks. The district which he 
farmed, and which was called the mahc^l, was divided 
into thdnds or groups of villages, averaging from 
ten to fifteen. The Baroda mahal, for instance, 
contained eighteen tlidn^is. The thdnd. was managed 
by a government official called the thiinedrir, and 
each village had its mehta, the first of whom would 
get about 20 Es. a month, the latter about 15 Es. 
The th^ned^r supervised the collection of the revenue 
while the mehtd actually collected it, in which 
business he was aided or checked by a vatandar or 
, hereditary officer, the tiihtti (or weigher), who repre- 
sented the interests of the villagers. The thanedars 
continued to do their work till S. loid, when 
Khande R^v's new revenuo and police systems 
began to be introduced. Up to that time they had 
fauzd^ri and mulki work to do, but in S. 1917U8 
.one fauzdSr was appointed to do the fauzdiiri work 
up to then done by two or three officers, and no 
mulkl work. This continued till S. 1924-25, when 
the two works were again united and entrusted to 
the ifh^iied^r, who was given some small powers of 
: : h»es, was placed in charge of a larger 

number of villages, and was granted the assistance 
of a k^rktin. 

The police work of the districts was done with the 



assistance of a semi-military force^ .the mahdli or 
Thevaiiuld Sibandij who were seii^ on mohasuli duty, 
as has been already described. The Kalambandi 
of 1827 enjoins on the vahlv^td^r the suppression 
of all disturbances by Bhlls, Mev^sls and Girdsi^s : 
he was to seize such offenders if he could and for- 
■ward them to the liuziir for trial, but if he failed 
to effect their capture with the ordinary police force, 
the Sarkar promised him. assistance. The farmer 
had not, according to the Kalambandi of 1827, the 
power of punishing himself the military placed at 
his disposal ; but if discontented with any of the 
military, he was to forward his complaint against 
such for the Sarkdr to dispose of. 

We may now pass on to the. details of the two 
accounts of disbursements given here, after premis- 
ing that in the Kalambandi of 1827 the farmer is 
ordered not to disturb the rights of Girdsids, Bhats. 
and Brahmans, and to make proper payment of 
Devasthdns, Asdmi nemndks, the Daitias of Darakh- 
ddrs, and of the salary due to the Sibandi. 

In S. 1843 the farmer of the Sankhedd Mahdl 
fixes the cost of his estab- 
lishment in kdrkuns- at 
800 Bs., in Sibandi at 763 Rs. The Kherlj Mushard 
or lloji Shivai comprise -Sarkdri Kharch 7,000 Rs., 
and Darbdr Kharch 638 Bs., these items representing 
douceurs, not to call thorn bribes, bestowed on the 
ministers and their master ; 626 Rs." are spent in,; 
bestoAving poshakhs, or dresses of honour, on Man- 
gal Parekh and other great people, while the Aher 
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i Kharchj a.n item of the same nature^ stands at 30 Rs. 

These are the great items. For contingent expenses 
arc represented at 5 Rs, 4 annaSj Dharmddai 
22 Rs., Devasthan 2 Rs., and Yarshdshaii 3 Rs. 

The Vadanagar accounts of disbursements in S. 
1891 place the religious or charitable items much 
higher, as beseems so much holier a Mahdl, .Devas- 
th4n 125 Rs., Darmddhai 200 Rs., Yarshdsan 614 Es., 
chainties 50 Rs., for the Anushtdn of Shr^van 
Mashte 650 Rs., Bhojan Kharch 200 Rs., and Shidhe 
Kharch 100 Rs. The Daifcias of the Darakhd^rs 
amount to 1,075 Rs., the Sarkdr Sukhadf to 400 Rs. 
Here wo find the vatan or regular pay of the far- 
mer fixed at 700 Rs., while his clerVs establishment 
is no more than 700 Rs., and his contingent expenses 
no more than 80 Rs. The cost of the Sibandi, on the 
■ other hand, mounts u]) to 2,500 Rs. 

' At tlio risk of drawing out this chapter to too great a length, a 

Rketch will here ho given of tho receipts and dhshursements for one 
year (S. 1896) under tho old system, that the difference between, 
it and the present financial system may be more fully understood. 

' At the end of tho year there was a balance in hand of Ks. 

S,4i0,000. The total receipts of tho year amounted to 57,79,000 
^ Es,, debts had been contracted for 1,54,98,000 Es. 

At pages 138, 189 allusion has been m,ade to the plan of raising 
fresh loans to pay off loans of the previous year. Therefore it is 
not strange to find that though such enormous debts had been 
oontraoted and placed under receipts, equally onoimous sums had 
been paid off and placed under expenditure for tho ye, or. The 
■■ . , .intricate accounts and strange interest of the Potadari system 
must; however bg borne in mind. 


- Ilabts were paid off amounting to 1,52,49,000 Es., the expendi- 
ture of the State came to 59,78,000 Es. Tho details, of tho 
latter are as follows! — 
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1. Army — ^ K'S* 

Fdgfis ..I 10,10,000 

Siled&rs ?. 11,75,000 

Sibandi 7,20,000 

2. : further military expenses-^- 

Forts 77,000 

Saddleiy of Pag&s.... 16,000 

Rewards for wounds and horses lost in battle... 33,000 
To Subhds of Contingent Force 27,000 

3. Administration of the Mahals 8,84,000 

4. Further civil expenditure— 

Poona expenses for valdls, &c. 3,000 

Stamp office 800 

SfivkSr Khaveh 2,26,500 

Sums returned to farmers of revenue 10,000 

5. Durndlciaum and Jndmgaum 3,25,000 

GMsik !...., 3,900 

6. Moyal expenses— 

Sarkar Kharoh 56,000 

Fanaily Civil List 1, 50,000 

Elephants, cannagcs, stables 6,59,000 

For favourites and confidential advisors 2,90,000 , 

For peons, &o 4,800 

For pensioners and other dependents 11,000 

For household servants 31,000 

For milkmen and palace vegetable sellers 31,000 

Khot Kharch, loss in buying cloths, &o. for 

laalace 8,000 

For oelebratioir of holidays...., 3,000 

For nautuh parties in ShimgA holidays.. 16,000 

Marriage festivities 10,250 

Tent and carpet department 1,500 

For charities • 44,000 

7. 3dsti kharch ( extraordinary ) in public works, . 

visits from foreigners, &o. 2,86,000 

8. Under no particular head 11,0 

Though the receipts and disbursements of 1876-77 are not 

ported to be absolutely correct, we may notice that the 
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revenue was 89,01,615 Es., the total revenue 1,24,78,802 Es., and 
the dishurseiuents fell short of that sum by more than 20 lakhs 
The palace disbuAements for 1876-77 fell a little short of 16 
Ukhs; though this, at first sight, seems to compare unfavour- 
ably with the old account under consideration, it should be 
•remembered that the Mahlirdja had thou other sources of revenue 
at his command. In Khande Edv’s time the palace disbursements 
exceeded 30 Ihkhs, 

The expenditure on the array has now increased to 34,87,924. Ea. 
expenditure has enormously increased. Huzur estab- 
lishmonts, land revenue department, civil establishments, indioial 


new items as public works, education, a medical department and 

. municipalities cost nearly 9 Idkhs, 

It may be interesting to notice that at the present day, the 
burden of pensioners, dsdmiddrs and nemnfikddrs is 7,35,500 Es., 
and that of religious or charitable allowances, 4,68,200 Es, 
Finally, tbough the Dumdlgaum and luAmgaum villages wore 
entered in the old accounts as disbursements, they should not havo 
so appeared. They reprosoutod lands which paid no revenue. The 
Indmgaums wore villages granted as free gifts to individuals, the 
nunialgaun).y were villages granted to military leaders for the 
proper inaintoriaiico of their troops. 

Not$ 1, p. 301.— To describe the financial system of Baroda, a 
quotation from one of Burke’s speeches has been given once before 
now. “ It was an exchequer wherein Extortion was the’ asses- 
“sor, Fi-aud the cashier, Confusion the accoimtaut, Conceal- 
, “ inent the reporter, and Oblivion the remembrancer.” 

p. S05.-In tho kalambandi of 1827 interest at 9 per 
cent, had to be paid for all sums which foil into arrears. 

h^ote 3, p. 306. -In the concluding chapter of this volume it is 
mentioned that in the year 1870-77 there was a reserve of 108 
iftkhs. It IS not to be imagined for one moment that so large a 
sum has boon saved in the past throe or four years. The fact is 
that though thq State afc tho time of the Maharaja Malhdr Edv’s 
position nmsheld to be insolvent tho supposition was erroneous. 

S ‘f ! f b^’ought to 

light It was found that the State was to the good. 
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Note p. 310.— Tlie narv5,clars were probably tie original 
founders of the village, who divided among themselves the por- 
tions of the village they intended to have poi^ilatedand cultivated. 
The rayats they called in to effect this were mere tenants-at-will, 
whatever may be their present position. This is not clearly known 
as Government does not often interfere between the narv^idar 
and his people. If there are several narvidars in one village each 
pays his share of the lump sum due to Government, not in 
accordance with the present extent of his property, but in accord- 
ance with the original division of the share when the village was 
founded. If one narviiddr fails' to pay Government the others 
must make up for it. . 

Note p. 310.— There is no thirty years’ settlement in Baroda. 
A sui’vcy assessment was introduced by Khande B,a v, and a settle- 
ment was ofieoted for ten years. But this settlement was respected 
neither by the govei'nment nor the rayats, and the I’atos had lately 
to bo revised as they were too high (a. n. 1874-75). The present 
rates- are not fixed for any definite period. The survey assess- 
ment system prevails in Nausdi’i, most of the Central Division, 
and in the Northern Division except with regard to some villages. 

Note ®, p. 310. — No mention need be made in the text of certain 
varieties of assessment, as that per picftctae and -per perch or nused 
platfoi’m, whence the cultivators watch their fields. No mention 
either has been made of the mevdsi villages, The headman, being 
more or less independent, agrees to pay government a lump 
sum from year to year or time to time, but is not subject to any 
interference in his oivn fiscal arrangements with his people. 

Note p. 310. — Now the Baroda Stato lands paying rovenuo are 
held to belong to the government. The cnlcivators hold the lands 
at the pleasure of the government, and are in no sense joint pro- 
prietors. But of course government does not interfere with a 
rayat who pays his tax regularly. In fact rayats were and are 
seldom ousted oven if they did or do not pay revenue rognlarly ; 
their moveable property is sold or, if they, have none, they pay by 
instalments. It is doubtful if of old a cultivator was ever ejected 
for private debts, and his cattle and tools, food and cjothos are 
still exomptod from the process of civil courts, 0 happy cultivac 
tors, iC they know their advantages 1 ‘ • 
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THU BARODA COINAGR — CERTAIN STATE RIGHTS — THE 
BRXhMANS — THE END OF KHANDE rXv^S REIGN. 
We purpose now to make some I’emarks on cer- 
tain rights of the Gaikvad which have been aflected 
either by treaty, by the geographical situation of 
the country, or by the relations in which he stands 
with the British Government, 

Mint and Coinage . — The Gtiikvud has coined his 
own money from an early date. The silver coins 
are now termed the now Sfyasai (Biibasfil) Rupees, 
the coppers are termed Baroda pice. There is, per- 
haps, slightly loss alloy in the Baroda than in the 
British Rupee, but, owing to its lesser weight, its 
average value is 13 annas pi^s in British cur- 
rency, though it unfortunately varies in exchange 
from day to day. Tho charge for conversion of 
bullion into coin is or was 4 annas per 100 Rs,, 
and, as the currency circulates throughout the 
Baroda dominions and the Mahl and Reva Kanthas, 
the gain to the State amounted to fifty thousand 
Rupees a year. 

It would perhaps have been safer to say that the 
■Bibisai Rupee used to circulate throughout the 
Baroda - dominions till within- the last year. For, 
recently, oi^ders have been issued that the Govern- 
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ment may accept money payments in British cur» 
rency, and that public servants may be paid in British 
Eupees in certain parts of the Baroda territories. 
The GaikvEidj it maybe remarked^ can, by thoroughly 
improving his coinage, cause it to circulate through- , 
out the whole extent of his dominionSk 

The evils of the Babfisai coinage are, however, so 
great that it is improbable that they will be suffered 
to continue. The Mint is the rudest thing imagin- 
able, as little or no machinery is employed* A large 
hole is made in the ground, in which an earthen- ■ 
ware vessel is placed capable of containing twenty 
thousand toMs of silver. The vessel, when filled 
with silver and a proportion of copper, is surrounded 
by a charcoal fire, till the contents have become 
liquified and purified by the action of the heat and 
an infusion of borax. Thejmetal is then poured by 
large spoonfuls into long thin shallow moulds, each 
containing from ten to twelve tolds of silver. After 
cooling, these slabs are entrusted by one to five 
hundred tolas to goldsmiths who cut them into 
small pieces weighing 29 vals 1 gdnj, which are 
afterwards cleaned and stamped by the hand. The 
consequences of the employment of such coins are 
easy to tell. The impression on the coin is never 
full and square- cut, and the die is so rude that 
counterfeiting is an easy task. The coin itself has 
neither shape nor milling at the edge, so that ic is 
impossible to detect if great portions have been li led 
ofi‘. It is so thick that it cannot be sounded, and ib 
• is apt to wear away under friction, If__its weight at ' 
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the moment of being turned out is insufficient, a 
piece is rougbly stuck on, and tbis is apt subse- 
quently to dropoff. Finally, tlie coin bears from 
day to day a varying ratio to the British Eupeo of 
from 112 ; 100 to 120 : 100, so that, whenever any ■ 

exchange has to take place or any considerable 
amount of money passes hands, the shroff^s assist- 
ance has to be purchased to test the pieces or 
declare their value. 

'.:t '■ 

In addition to the ^‘'coin of the realm, ’’ so to call* f 

it, British money is largely in use throughout f 

the State, in the Nausdri Division there is the | 

Broach coinage, and in Pdhlanpiir and in the whole 
of the Kadi Prant, (except Dehagaum and Atar- ^ | 

sumbd, in the former of which British and in the ' ' j 
latter Bdbfedi money prevails) there is the Shekdi . I;'- 

coinage. A brief account of the two latter coins is , I , 
all that is wanted to exhibit the necessity of a 
uniform standard. 

The Broach Mint was founded in the declining | 

period of the Moghul empire, and the year 1748 is 
given as the one in which the Navab, then ^only 
nominally dependent on the Emperor, actually 
started it. In those days the coinage issued was 
pure enough, but Scindia subsequently obtained 
Broach, and under his rule the proportion of alloy 
introduced was largely increased. The average 
value of 100 Broach Rupees equalled 95 British 
RujDees till 1867-68, when the Collector of Surat 
bought up a large quantity -at par and sent it to 
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Bombay to be melted dbWn. The Broach money , 

continued to be in use in the ISfaUj^dvi Division till 
last year; but now it is being bought up cheap by 
the merchants and sent to Surat to be converted 
into ornaments. The prohibition of Broach money 
adversely affected the poorer classes during a bad 
year, as they had to purchase British money with 
the now discontinued coin. But if it is borne in 
mind that the Broach Mint has not been in 
existence since Broach fell into the hands of I 

the British, and that the quantity of counterfeit ^ 

coin in use must have largely increased to meet 
■ the requirements of the baztir, the advantage of a 
; substitution of British for Broach coinage will be 
apparent. 

^ The Shak^i Eupees were recently in circulation 

in Ahmaddbiid and the neighbouring districts, but 
were put a stop to by the Collector in about the 
year 1850. The coinage itself of course dated from ^ 
the time of the Moghul supremacy, and there is 
still in the old capital of Gujardt a building called 
the Tanksdil (Mint), now converted into a girls’ school 
by the Shetiiiii Harkunvar Bdi. In old days the 
Shakdi Eupee was worth seventeen annas, but now, 
though constantly varying, it is always at a dis- ^ 
r count, and 1 00 of such Eupees can be purchased 
for from 96 to 99| British Eupees. The people 
have a curious idea that the Shakdi, Eupees are 
good coins for hoarding purposes. In Yadanagar 
and Yisnagar of the Kadi Prant the Shak^i Eupees 
are not so bad and are known as Bahirchaldi, that 
28 
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is; fit to be used abroad, but in the Patan Mabdl 
they are much defaced aud even broken. 

One instance in tbe past bistory of tbe Baroda State 
inay be given to illustrate tbe evils of these many 
taints. In 1809 tbe firms of Vakbat and Kbusbdl- 
oband bad tbe management of tbe Sbakai mint for 
four or five years and bad greatly depreciated tbe 
intrinsic value of tbe coin. It held its own, however, 
in tbe market as against tbe purer Baroda rupee, and 
tbe consequence was that tbe merchants purchased 
an immense quantity of Baroda money to transmit it 
as bullion to Abmaddbdd, making thereby a profit 
of per cent. So great was the drain on tbe 
State^i that bills for a lakh and a half could not be 
cashed and tbe current expenses of tbe army could 
not be defrayed except at a loss of 4| jjer cent. Tbe 
Baroda mint itself was closed for two years. Oap* 
tain Carnac was driven to ask tbe Bombay Govern.^ 
ment for a loan of specie ou behalf of tbe Gdikvdd, 
and, owing to tbe great indebtedness of tbe State at 
this time> be bad great difficulty in obtaining 25 
tbousanddollars 3 orasumof 2 i lakhs. Captain Carnac 
found reason at this period to complain of tbe Broach 
coin, and described tbe mints at Baroda, Abmadd- 
b^d and Petl^d as being in a state of negligence. 

The Brahmans.-^^k history is a very brief one^ 
and, as it pretends to take tbe reader down to tbe 
present day^ it is natural that some points should of 
set purpose be but lightly touched, and that others 
should be altogether omitted. Just as in tbe records 
of tbe conquest of tbe land little or no mention has 
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been made of tlie tributary States "witli the excep- 
tiou of Kat'h.i^v(id, so, in bringing before tbe reader 
the various classes of rulers, the Mah^rdjas, the 
Eesidents, the Divans, the Sarddrs, the State bankers 
and the Farmers of the Eevenue, it is not to be 
wondered at if the Mardthd Brahmans receive less 
attention than their power and influence deserve. 
The omission, however, is plainly stated, nor should 
it be concealed that the difficulty of dealing with 
the matter has hindered the writer from dwelling on 
it at any length. 

It must at once strike the observant reader of 
the history of the Baroda State that the great 
family of Divdns which gave its government 
such powerful chiefs as Rdvji Appdji, Babaji 
App^ji, Sitaram Edvaji and the two Vithal Edvs, 
was a Parbhd one. At the same time he will 
bear in mind that this family was introduced into 
Gujardt by Govind Eav after his long sojourn 
at' Poona. This was just the period when the 
Giikvdds, after a protracted struggle, tendered their 
complete submission to the Peshvd, when a great 
deal of Brdhman influence began to make itself felt, 
and when the Poona Darbdr supplied Baroda with 
several great Brdhman Sarddrs. There is no start- 
ling evidence, therefore, to be obtained from this 
circumstance of any attempt on the part of the 
Gdikvdds to counterbalance the political influence of 
the Brdhmans by a large introduction of the Parbhii 
element. Yet this is what we might have expected 
to see done if we remember that the Gdikvdd was 
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the head df the party opposed to the Maratha 
Brahmans : if we remember, too, that it was the 
great SivdjPs policy to place a Parbliii by the side 
of a Brdhman in eveiy pagd, every fort, and every 
district he possessed. We shall not, therefore, 
positively state that the Gdikvad made use of the 
Parbhiis partially to exclude the Brihmans from 
power, or that he fully entrusted the administration 
of his country to men of the latter caste. We shall 
leave the point to be considered by those who have 
made a stndy of the rise of the Marathd Brahmans 
to power, and shall content ourselves with ajErming;^ 
that in the latter portion of the history of Baroda, 
Brahmans exercised great power. 

With the exception of Yenlrdm Aditrdm, no Nagar 
Brahman has ever risen to be chief minister to the 
Gaikvad, perhaps for the simple, reason that the 
Marithiis wore strong enough to do without thorn. 
No information will be given in this history of the 
State charities save of the Kichedi or distribution 
of cooked rice to the Brdhmans. But it should be 
noticed here that the manner in which this charity is 
dispensed goes far to prove that it was the Maratha 
Brdhmans who obtained the exclusive advantage 
of religious grants, for the Gujardt Brdhmans do not 
partake of the kichedi. Let us bear this in mind 
when we recall that the Hindus of Gujarat called in 
the Mardthds to destroy the Moghul rule and the 
Mussalmdn religion.' 

Of the state Religious Charities nothing will here 
be said, for it is only by a more detailed research 
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into particulars than lay -within our scope that an 
accurate estimate could he formed of their extent 
and of the political as well as religions motives which 
gave rise to them. We may perhaps ventnre upon 
two assertions. The Baroda State has been termed 
the Dharma Edj or charitable kingdom, because of 
the munificence with which the G^ikvads have scat- 
tered their gifts among the, priestly classes, though 
no doubt the very holy and ancient renown of the 
Gujarat they conquered may have had something to 
do with it. Yet, apparently, it is only in quite 
modern times that these gifts assumed extraordinary 
proportions. The first straggle to conquer the 
country and the second struggle to cope with the 
Peshv^ narrowed the means of the eaidier Giiikvstds, 
whatever their wishes may have been. The eco- 
nomical spirit of the British period and the parsimo- 
nious chai’acter of Saydji would not admit of any Ex- 
travagance. But Khande Eiv and Malhdr Edv found 
themselves in a position to spend much money, and 
a great deal of it went towards enriching Briihmaps, 
an easy method of acquiring a certain kind of fame. 
It is more difficult to explain, what undoubtedly 
1 occurred, how Khande Efiv extended his charities to 
the Mussalmdns, though we may not be far wrong in 
%'] imagining that there was some domestic influence at 
I work. It is only fair to add that there are people 

;; who deny that there was any great increase of State 

: ' charities during the reign of th^ last two Maharajas. 
They affirm that, though there was an apparent aug- 
mentation of one Ukh per annum, this simply arose 
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from a more correct and central system of accounts^ 
whereby the action of the Izdrdars was excluded and 
the State revenue and expenditure equally enlarged. 

The Kichedi System . — In all Hindu States the 
custom of distributing food among Brahmans has 
been a common one : in Baroda it has existed from 
the beginning. In S. 1861 (a.d. 1804-6) the old 
system of distributing cooked food was changed, into 
one of giving to each Brahman applicant^ male or 
femg-le, man or child, rich or poor, a seer {40 Es. 
weight) of uncooked rice mixed with ddl in propor- 
tions of two to one. On the four Mondays and the 
two Ekddashis of every month, in fact on fast-days, 
instead of food one pie per head is given away. 
Khap.de E^v reduced the number of non-distribution 
days, and during his reign and that of Malhdr E4v, 
though the amount of the individual gift did not 
increase, the cost grew with the larger number of 
recipients and the enhanced cost of grain. 

In S.' 1916 (a.d. 1860-61) Khande Eav instituted 
the Gyarmi” System, by which every Mussalman, 
irrespective of sex or age, is enjsitled on demand to 
receive a certain quantity of cooked rice, to which 
• on feast-days meat was added. Malhar E4v abolished 
the distribution of meat. At a venture we place the 
number of daily recipients of this State charity at 
several thousands, say from three to ten thousand. 
It is not merely that able-bodied men and women, 
and persons m receipt of good salaries have hitherto 
been gratuitously fed, whereby idle or well-to-do 
people axe maintained at the public cost ; but the 
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i custom tends to attract to tlie unfortunate capital 

‘ of the State a large number of worthless foreigners^ 

and to lower the whole moral tone*of the place. 

Tko end of Khande Mav’s reign. — We have already I 

mentioned that Ganpat Rav^s Minister, Bhau Tam- | 

bekar, was dismissed in 1854 at the instance of J 

Colonel Outram, and that no accredited Minister I 

took his place till the end of the Maharajahs reign, | 

which occurred on the 20th of November 1856. | 

The title of Div^n had for many years remained in I 

the family of Ravji Appdji, and the Minister had I 

: simply been termed karbhari. After the fall of i 

I Bhau Tambekar, Govind Bdv Pdndurang Rode, the 
I brother of Sayaji^s adviser Sakhdrdm, took the lead 

k in th© administration, but there was added to him 

\ in a somewhat subordinate position Ganesh Sadd- 

■ shiva Oze, of whom we have already heard. These 

■ two men were at the outset termed kdrbhdris, but | 

owing to the services they rendered during the Mu- 
tiny, which were noticed and rewarded by the Bri- 
tish Government as well as by His Highness Khande ' 

Rdv, each obtained the sanad of divdn on the 28th of * ? 
March 1857. Oze was dismissed from office as early 

as March 1867, and Rode continued in sole power till 
the 10th of November 18G7. On that date he too 
k|: was dismissed, and died shortly after, 16th July 

I ' 1868. We have said that Bhdu Tambekar had 

something to recommend him ; he was not wasteful 
in his expenditure. Ganesh Oze also is fairly enti- 
tled to praise for attempting to place some restraint 
on Khapde Rav, but of Govind Rdv Pdndurang 
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Bode tlie same cannot be said. There was, however, 
a regularly descending scale of merit in the Minister 
as Khande Eiv’s reign proceeded • and in Bhau 
Shinde, who was div4n from the 1 7th of November 
1867 to the 24th of November 1869, we find a man 
more ignorant and selfishly interested in flattering 
his master than any of his predecessors. 

N4r4yan B4v Bh4u Shinde was appointed during 
the absence of the Resident, while Colonel Arthur was 
officiating, and the previous sanction of the Bombay 
Government was not obtained. He was the much- 
beloved servant of his prince, and we shall not dwell 
here on the character of his administration or on 
events which have so lately taken place. Suffice it 
to say that in 1869 he was convicted of having 
offered a bribe to the Assistant Resident, Captain 
Salmon, and that his dismis.sal by Khaiide Rdv was 
thereupon demanded by the Bombay Government. 
His Highness, who loved him as a brother, long 
fought against the step, but he was at length com- 
pelled nominally to send him away. Nimbdji Rdv 
Dhaule, an uneducated man, was appointed acting 
Minister, but he had no real authority and Bhau 
Shinde remained to the end the Mah4r^ja^s confi- 
dential adviser. 

After a reign of 14 years Khande Rav Maharaj 
died suddenly and in the prime of life at his palace 
of Makarpiira on the 20th of November 1870. He 
was fortunate in this, that during his time a period of 
agricultural prosperity kept his subjects contented, 
while he was enabled to satisfy his own love of 
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display by imposing on them taxes which in a fewyears 
were discovered to be unbearably heavy. Colonel 
Barr described his rule as one of reform and real 
progress, but subsequent criticism will scarcely 
bear out such a view. Beforms, as we have point- 
ed out, were attempted, but there was an absence 
of skill and thoroughness in them which went far to 
deprive them of any s§lid value, and the latter 
portion of his reign was not of a nature to command 
the respect of any disinterested person. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


malhXe eIv gIik^ah. 

Neither individuals bot. governments become 
suddenly vicious. If some great unexpected crime 
startles the world, subsequent examination discloses 
a gradual descent to the depth of infamy which 
appears to law-abiding men to be too low for any- 
thing but imagination to reach. 

, Fate Sing fought his brother Govind My, and the 
latter, when he ascended the gddi, turned out en masse 
his brothers adherents. ICanoji when in power 
treated his relatives most brutally, and Sayaji was 
remorseless in his hate of those of his family who 
schemed to overthrow him. The selfishness which 
fumed the members of the House against one 
another had again and again driven the G^ikv^ds 
to commit the worst offences. Gang^dhar Sh^strf 
was not the only victim of the impatient cupidity of 
aspirants to power ; it was not in joke that Gannat 
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ployed to get rid of the irksome advice of too 
upright or rigid a Resident. If Colonel Ontram 
escaped tbe machinations of his opponents not with- 
out injury to himself, others, like Mr. Williams, fell 
victims to cruel plots. Bad means, we say, had been 
used to get power, and to what useful or honour* 
able ends had the power thus obtained ever been 
put ? Anand Ray died with his eyes fixed on his 
much-loved jewel-room. Say^ji amassed private 
treasures which Khandc Rav scattered in display 
or parted with to favourites and Malhdr R^v went on 
to dissipate among creatures of a more abject type. 
It is not, however, on the reigning princes that all 
the blame of these evils should be heaped. It is 
true that the ruler is responsible for his adminis- 
tration, but the training of the G^tikvads led them to 
surround themselves with ignorant and rapacious 
-people, whose one object was to get as large as 
possible a share of the spoils. Relatives, servants, 
ministers, favourites, religious and military blood- 
suckers, moneylenders, jewellers, courtesans, formed 
an infamous crew, whose ill deeds still haunt the 
State^ and whose memory should be ever freshly 
cursed. 

There is generally a gradual approach to a 
catastrophe, but often as the end comes nearer 
the downward rush is terribly rapid, and a sort of 
madness drives the criminal now, as it were, the 
Victim of fate, on to headlong destruction. This 
was the case with Malhar Rdv, whose deeds were the 
had but not unnatural outcome of the past, for the 
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circumstances whicli directly led to his deposition 
were not isolated or exceptional or the results of 
any strange mischance. 

In 1857 Malhar Edv, then about 26 years of age, 
was more or loss implicated in an attempt to plunder 
Ahmaddbdd with the aid of the Kolis of the Bljdpilir 
district and of the British district of Kheda. A part 
of the plot was to raise the country north of the 
capital, and then to advance on Baroda and depose 
the reigning Gaikvad Elhande Edv. No measures were 
at the time taken to punish Malhar Rdv as he seemed 
to be too deficient in intellect to be dangerous. 
Nevertheless, in 1863, he a second time took part in a 
conspiracy to kill his brother by sorcery, poison or 
shooting. And again Colonel Wallace, as Sir E. 
Shakespeare before him had done, saved him be- 
cause “ he was intellectually feeble and apparently 

irresponsible for his actions.^^ The chief person 
suborned to murder Khande Edv was a military 
man who subsequently revealed the whole |)lot and 
then narrowly escaped the vengeance of Malhdr 
Edv^s accomplices, who attempted to shoot him 
while he was lying on his bed. In consequence of 
this plot Malhdr Edv was confined as a State pri- 
soner in Pddrd at a short distance from Baroda, the 
village to which Kduoji had, earlier in the century, 
been relegated for some years. It was from this 
Wretched plape that he was released to ascend the 
gddf and one of his first acts was to set free the men 
implicated in the plot of which mention has just 
been made. While he was still at Pddrd, in 1867, .'t 



fresh conspiracy against Khancle Eav was planned 
by some of his confidential attendants. It was, 
however, fortunately discovered, and its only re- 
sult was the execution of some and the imprison- 
ment of others of the criminals concerned. It was 
on the 12th of March 1867 that the last execution 
by elephant trampling took place in Baroda, and on 
that occasion the British Government extracted a 
promise from the Gdikvdd that tliis terrible modo of 
death should no longer be inflicted on any person. 

When Khande Bdv died, Colonel Barr hastened 
to attend on Malhar Ilav, (then 48 years of age,) 
at Padra, and informed him that he was at once to 
enter the capital. He was indeed the deceased 
chiefs sole surviving brother j but, as Her High- 
ness Jamna Bai declared herself to be enceinte, the 
British Government could only give a provisory 
sanction to his accession, till it was known whether 
the child to be born was a boy or a girl (Isb Decem- 
ber 1870). 

Colonel Barr thought well of Malhfir Efiv’s early 
efforts, and it is probable that the latter did at iji’st 
try to conciliate the British Government, Nor 
should we refrain here from bestowing a word of 
approval on the aged Gopd,l Eiiv Mairdl, whom 
Malhar Eav appointed as his divSn, for he was a 
man much respected in Baroda for many qualities 
which the natives greatly appreciate^ It is true 
that he held his post for little more than one 
year, and that his advanced age incapacitated him 
from playing a very vigorous part, but coufidence 
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was generally placed in liim, and it is a pleasure to 
think that lie alone of all tlie divdns and karblniris 
that have for a great length of time risen to the top 
at Baroda died a natural death while still in office, 
and suffered no disgrace.^ 

But Malhfvr Eav also came into power with the 
full determination to avenge the sufferings lie had ; 
endured. There is little doubt that Her Highness 
dainnd Biii was frightened into demanding a sate b 
refuge for herself till her unborn child should see 
the light, and the British Eesidency was conse- 
quently placed at her disposal till, on the 6th July 
1871, the girl, Tdrd Bdi, was born. Six months 
later Her Highness was allowed to quit Gujarat, as 
she then thought for ever. The E^ini Eahama Bili 
with justice also complained that she had been ill- 
treated. The favourites and dependents of the late 
Mahfii’uja were most harshly dealt with. They were 
all turned out of employment, and, though Malhdr 
Edv justified the step on the plea that the State was 
at least two orores of rupees in debt, so sweeping 
was the measure which bore on these men that an 
immense annual saving was made, a saving to bo 
quickly expended in other directions. But there 
was one man against whom Malhdr Edv had a parti- 
cular hatred. Bhdu Shinde, to wit, the friend and 
councillor of' the late Eajd, who had greatly 
insisted on keeping the prince in confinement. Ho 
was cast into prison and never left it alive ; and there 
I are good reasons for fearing that he was poisoned 

■ on the 1st of May 1872, in the same dark and cruel 
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way as two otlier favourites^ Govind BiW Naik and 
Rayji Master. Bhau -Shinde's family, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, was stripped of all its wealtli. 

Malhar Rdv^s plea that the State was in debt was 
a true one, though he subsequently did little to re- 
form the fina.nce3. The estimated revenue for the 
year 1870-71 was Rs. 1,37,00,000, while the expend! 
ture on the army and for the Devasthfra, Dharmada 
andState establishments amounted to Rs. 1,15,00,000; 
but the private expenses of the Mahardja had at 
the same time been enormous. As the Commission 
that sat in 1874 said: “During the last six or seven 
“ years of Khande Rdv^s life, government, bad as it 
“ was, underwent a serious decadence : the proceed- 
“ings of the chief were more arbitrary than provi- 
“ ously, new cesses*^ and levies were imposed, without 
“ consideration of the previously heavy assessments 
“ to which the rayats were subject, and the collection 
“ of the government dues was enforced by the local 
“ officials by harsh and compulsory measures.-*^ 

But Malhar Rav did not, it has been stated, 
seriously intend to reform the finances, and as this 
question of revenue is a most important one, the 
following remark is quoted at length : “ During 
“ the time of the rebellion in the United States, the 
“ prices of Indian cotton rose to an extraordinary 
“ degree from 1 or 1^ anna to a rupee in the pound. 
“The Baroda State includos a lai’ge extent of ground 
“ suitable for thegrowthof cotton,aud,!n consequence • 
“ of the rise of price, the cultivation of cotton greatly 
“ increased, and a very remunerative crop was pro- 
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“ duced. During fclib period the cultivators were able 
to pay a very Mgb assessment, and in 1 864 a revenue 
“ settlement was ^intooduced upon tbe basis of the 
“ liigb cotton rates then in force. The expenditure 
“of the State was I’ecldessly increased. On the 
“close of the American war the price of cotton fell, 
but the land settlement remained in force. The 
“ government demand upon the agricultarists be- 
“came continually more difficult to meet, and the 
“measures of the government grew only more 
“ severe. Much good land had to be abandoned, 
“ the arrears at the close, of S. 1 930 had amounted 
“ to 70 or 80 Ukhs, and the last instalment of that 
“ year was almost wholly unrealized,’’^ 

To anticipate what was coming. On the 2oth 
July 1874 the Resident was instructed to advise 
Malh^r Rav, amongst other things, “ to prohibit the 
“ barbarous processes for realizing revenues, and to 
“remove the causes of discontent by a moderate and 
“ equitable land settlement.’’’ His Highness did not 
take the advice in good part, and matters grew 
woi’se instead of bettor. Finally, when Sir Lewis 
Felly took the reins of government into his hands, 
a proclamation had to be issued promising reduc- 
tions in the rate of assessment where equitable, the 
absolute remission of arrears for five years, S. 1 923-27, 
and for the years S. 1928-30 no arrears were to 
be demanded until after full enquiry had been made. 
These were sweeping measures, but the evil had 
become unbearable, whole villages had been depo- 
pulated, and all over the State the rayats had begun 
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to offer a passive resistance to the demands of j 

government. 

Xliere is no better way of realizing tlie utter dis- 
order into wliicli tlie State finances had fallen than 
to remember that in the year in which Malhdr 
Rav’s reign came to an end the local revenue of all j 

kinds amounted to only 94 lakhs, while 171 lakhs 
had been spent. So slight too was the distinction^ 
drawn between , the private property of the Gdikvfid 
and the revenue properly to be devoted to State I 

wants, that on the arrest of Malhdr Rdv a few ii 

thousand rupees only were found in the public I 

treasury, while 40 Idkhs were discovered hid away I 

in the palace, and it became apparent that other | 

large sums had been privately remitted abroad. I 

It remains only to add that Malhdr Rav, during | 

his brief reign, not merely maintained with increas- | 

ing severity the high rates of assessment imposed f 

by his brother, but resorted to the most reprehen- I, 

sible of the old means the Gaikvdds had employed | 

to raise money. In addition to the great burden *• 

of the overtaxed rayat, he imposed on him a heavy 

accession nazardnfd’^ a large impost of the same 
nature was laid on the Vahivatdars, and these, 
being for the most part men of no respectability, 
recouped themselves ten -fold by robbing the tax- i 

payers, while the sovereign was unwilling to listen 
to complaints against the employes who had in a 
manner purchased their right to peculate. 

Rinally Malhar Rav did not scruple to strain his 
relations with the bankers who had long supplied 
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the government with ready mejins, hoping to drive 
bargains with new men, and to dispossess in an 
arbitrary manner In^m holders and holders of here- 
ditary emoluments of their property. By this 
course of action he quickly managed to turn 
against himself the common people, the Sarddrs 
and military class, the bankers and moneyed men, 
till the cry of the multitude reached the ears of tht) 
British G overnment. 


Note p. 338.— Much has boon said in this history of tho State 
Bankers and Potadiirs and confidential advisers of the Mahiirfija. 
As typical of these throe classes of men wo throw into the shape 
of a note a brief account of Gopfd Hav Mair&l and his origin. 

Mair&l Bhiiii, who belonged to Jdmbhokar’s family, was a native 
of Multiin, in the Bbimthari tiiluk, zilla Poona. Ho cumo to 
Baroda in S. 1840, and at first attached himsolf for a short time 
to the FadnivJ’s hoiiso. Ho, soon aftor his arrival, aoeonipaniod 
D;iniaji ^ii his expedition into tho Southern Mardthd Country, 
whero ho collected soiiio wealth. Ho did not therefore become 
]>ru’.id, but, returning to Haroda with the force, assiduously applied 
himself to business, and greatly distinguished himself by his 
patience, energy and intelligonoo. Among other matters he got 
employment for several Silecliirs and Sardiirs, and through them 
greatly extended his money-lending transactions. At certain great 
crises of the history of the State ho lent tho GSikv^d large sums 
of money, and soon became indispensable to that prince. He 
recommended himself to the British by his honesty, and from 
them obtained a guarantee. In S. 1877, having no issue, he 
adopted Gopal Rdv, and died in S. 1881. 

Gopal Eiv Mairal was bom at Bhaiad, on the Nerbada, in S. 
1870, After his adoption ho was carefully taught accounts, &c., 
in a common verhacular school. The politeness of his manners 
recommended him to all ' classes, but his devotion to and faith in 
Qanpati, his honesty and munifloent charity, marked him as 
Bomething more t^fiaa a man of tho world. Sayiiji Mah&rdj early 
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took a liking to him and offcon consulted him. In S. 1883 ho farmed 
in succession almost all tlio mahals, Sinor, Koral, Dohagauni,Ilund, 
Okhdraandal, and the large subhas of Nausati and Amreli. These 
inah;ils were managed by his throe brothers, and their industry, 
together with the unsjsaring expenditure of money devoted to 
bringing waste lands under oultivation, recommended the House 
to the favourable support of Sayuji Rav MahArtij and his three 
sons. In Sayiiji’s time he acted as divan for some time in the 
place of Y enirlim, and then was divan to Malliar Itiiv to the day 
of his death, which was hastened by the troubles ho foresaw, 
were coming on. 

His children died young and he adopted Yeshvant Rav, his 
nephew. But Yeshvant Rav died suddenly in S. 1932, and a 
fresh adoption became necessary. 

In Slairill Bluiu’s tirao Haribiiji Mahipat was Agent, in Gopal 
Rav Mairiil’s time the wolldcnown Bipaji Anant Argado. 

NQte p. 339. — As one of 10 por cent, on the revenue of all 
State land for one year for the construction of the Makarpftra 
palace, and another of smaller amount for the manufacture of a 
golden howdah, &o. The Makarpdra palace is said to have cost 
20 lakhs. MalhSr Rav determined to make his brother’s fame pale 
before his own, and bethinking himself of this edifice and of the 
two silver cannon produced by Khande Rdv, he hit on the following 
plan. He ’rubbed out his brother’s name and he jAaced his own 
on the silver caiinon, and then made two gold ones. Ho began pull- 
ing down Khande Rdv’s palace, but was fortunately stopped by 
the Resident, and at a cost of 15 lakhs he erected the Nazar Bdgh 
on laud of which he dispossessed some of his subjects. It may be 
added that Ganpat Rav built the Moti Bugh, and that jiearly every 
Gaikvdd had previously done tho same thing, had rejected his 
predecessor’s dwelling and built an unsuitable one for himself, 
Thore is now a new palace being built at a probable coat of from 
IStoYOidkha. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE DEPOSITION OE MALIIA.R eXv GilKVAp. 

So much depends on the choice an irresponsible 
prince makes of his chief ministers that some allu- 
sion must here be made to the men who surrounded 
Malhar JR,av. The month after his accession he 
relieved Nimhdji Edv Da vale of his post as minister, 
and Haribd Gdikvdd, assisted by Bhikobd And, con- 
ducted the work till in March 1871 Gopal Edv 
Mairdl became divdn, a man of whom honourable 
mention was made in the last chapter. The chief 
private adviser of the prince was, however, another 
person, Balvant Euv Eahiirkar who, if well mean- 
ing, was not strong. But these people were suc- 
ceeded by others of a worse character, as the charac- 
ter of the reign itself deteriorated : Saydji Nand 
Sdheb Khdnvolkar became divdu and Bdpdji Eav 
Mohite Sondpati. These two were the Gdikvdd'’s 
brothers-in-law, and, if the latter had but little in- 
fluence, the former was entrusted with large powers 
of which he made bad use, for he was an ignorant 
and avaricious man. Harifod Gdikvad was Eovenue 
Commissioner, and was reputed a harsh officer, 
while uud:er him served Ndrdyanbhai Ldlbuhdi, a 
worthless creature, who had previously been dis- 
missed from the British service. Vasuntrdm Bhdu, 
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an unscrupnlous agent of His Higliness, was 
controller of banks, and tlie other members of the 
Court comprised suck men as GoVind Rav Mama, 
Balvaut Rav Dev, and last, but by no means least, 
Damodbar Pant. ^ 

One more remark is necessary before this brief 
record of important events can be continued. His 
Idighness the Gaikvad is an independent prince, 
over whom nevertheless the British Government may 
by treaty exercise a certain resti^aint. It cannot 
here be explained at what point or in how great 
a degree this Government may and should inter- 
fere if the conduct of the Gaikvad appears to be 
blameworthy and mischievous. But it may not 
improperly be asserted that, considering the rela- 
tions between a very weak and a very strong 
government, the right to advise and check the 
Gdikvfid had for many years before Malh^r R^v's 
accession been exercised by the British Government 
■with great moderation, and that this cautious policy 
had been explained to the princes ofBarodaby 
very conciliatory Residents. At last a time came 
when the Bombay Government thought it proper to 
interfere, and a Resident was appointed who was 
full of zeal and quick to expose all evil-doing. 

Colonel Phayre arrived at Baroda on the 18th 
of March 1873, and on the 22nd he learnt that 
eight men had been flogged in the streets of 
Baroda, that some of them had died in consequence, 
and that otht'i’s were dying. The charge made 
^against these men was thEt they had poisoned a 
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servant) of the Maharaja. A few clays later came 
news that five thdkurs of the Bljapilr districts were 
out in open rebellion, refusing to pay the accession 
nazarana. Other complaints came pouring in and 
found a hearing with the new Kesident. Finally, 
when all these matters had been represented in the 
proper quarters, the Government of India directed 
a Commission of Enquiry into the complaints of Bri- 
tish and Gdikvddv subjects and into the state of the 
contingent to meet in Gujardt. Colonel Meade, the 
President and Mumtdz-ud-dauldh Navdb Faiz All 
were appointed to sit on it by the Government of 
India, while the Government of Bombay selected two 
other members, Mr. Ravenscroft and Colonel 
Etheridge. 

This Commission held its first sitting in Baroda 
on the 10th of November, its last at the same 
place on the 24th December 1873, but the report of 
its views was not sent in to Government till two 
months later. Great moderation was exercised in 
the conduct of the enquiry ; no unnecessary interfer- 
ence with the details of the government of the 
Gdikvdd was contemplated, and all individual griev- 
ances were i-eferred to the prince. Nevertheless, 
after acquitting the GdikvdcFs government of any 
notable ill-treatment of British subjects, the Com- 
mission found that Colonel Phayre’s charge of general 
misgovernment was proved. No allusion need 
again be made to the wholesale reduction of the 
adherents of the late rdja, the accession nazardnd,, 
the distressed condition of the rayats, the arbitrary 



treatment of Stato and other bankers, of Khande 
Ray s relatives and followers and of a great number 
of inam liolders. It was also ascertained that many 
people bad been personally ill-treated, and that 
respectable married and unmarried women bad 
been forced to become Loundls'*'’ or bousebold 
slaves of tbe Gaikvad, or, in other words, that 
they had been forcibly abducted for purposes of 
prostitution. 

The Government of India, approving of the sug- 
gestions of the Commission, did not interfere with 
the authority of the Mahfir^ya, but warned him (25th 
January 1874) that he was to bo held responsible, and 
called upon him within a brief time, (17 months, U. 
31st December 1875,) to effect a thorough and lasting 
reform in the government of the Baroda State. Tin; 
Mahilruja was also requested to dismiss a number of 
the high ofUcials about him, and to accept as his 
chief; minister a person to bo recommended by the 
Bombay Government. 

No hearty attempt at reform was made; and the 
mod(-) in which Malhur Riiv endoavonrod to break 
the fall of his old minister, N4na Sahob Khauvclkar, 
by giving him the post of Prithinidhl, did not meet 
with the cordial acknowledgment of Colonel Bhayre 
(loth August 18/4). Mr, Diidabhai Nauroji had 
also arrived at Baroda at tho request of His High- 
ness to conduct tho administration with the assistance 
of four or five other Parsi gentlemen, ’but Colonel 
Phayre did not think that they would have tho 
power granted to them of carrying out a reform. 





In short the Resident g,nd the Maharaja did not pull 
^vell together, an,d unfriendly communications con- 
stantly passed from the Residency to the Palace on 
a hundred different matters. At length the Govern- 
ment of India determined to withdraw Colonel Phayre 
and to appoint in his stead, as Special Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor General, and not as 
Resident acting under the orders of the Bombay 
Government, Colonel Sir Lewis Felly (25th Novem- 
ber 1874). 

Meanwhile a person describing, himself as the 
husband of the Mahdraja^s kept mistress, Laxmi BAij 
had appeared in March 1874, and petitioned the 
Resident for the recovery of his wife. While an 
investigation into this man^s petition was proceed- 
ing, His Highness on the 7th of May married the 
woman Laxmi Bui who had been pregnant for two 
months, the Resident, under the orders of his Go- 
vernment, refusing to attend the marriage ceremony 
which took place in the town of Nausari where he 
was then residing. On the 16th October 1874 a 
male child was born of Laxmi Bui ; but as there were 
doubts regarding his legitimacy, Sir Lewis Pelly, 
who was then in Baroda, did not pay him the 
honours generally given to the heir of the gadi. 

On the 2nd of November Malhar Rav had re- 
quested the Government of India to remove Colonel 
Phayre from„Baroda, and on the 26th of that month 
Sir Lewis Pelly was actually appointed to the post 
of British representative at the Maharajahs Court. In 
the interval between these two dates, that is, on the 
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9th November, Colonel Pliayre was led to suspect 
that an attempt had been made to poison him. He 
had for some time previously suffered much from 
giddiness and a feeling of nausea, and by degrees 
he came to believe that this was the result of the 
sherbet made of pummalo juice which he was in 
the habit of drinking every morning. On the 9th, 
a short time after drinking some of this mixture, he 
felt a sudden squeamishness, and so got up and 
threw away the greater portion of the contents re- 
maining in the tumbler. On replacing tho tumbler, 
his eye suddenly fell on a strange dark sediment 
collected at the bottom, which it struck him might 
be poison. This sediment was almost immediately 
after examined by Dr. Sowiird, the Eesidency Sur- 
geon, and declared by him to be composed of 
common white arsenic and diamond -dust. 

Whatever suspicions may have been raised by 
this strange incident, which, was immediately re- 
ported to the Bombay and Central Governments, 
no alteration was made in tho plans of tho Govern- 
ment of India. Sir Lewis Polly came to Baroda 
and found matters in a very critical condition. The 
case of the cultivating classes was represented as 
despex’ate owing to tho over-assessment of the land 
revenue, while the differences between the Sardars 
and tho Gdikvad threatened a serious disturbance of 
the peace. Ho accordingly took the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, while Mr. Dudabhai quietly 
resigned his office. It was not till December 1874 
that a clue was found to the poison caso owing to 
30 
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the depositions of two Eesidcncy sorvanfcs j liavjiy 
a havild^tr of peons, who confessed that he put a 
mixture into the sherbet j and Narsd, a jamaclSr of 
peons, who, under a promise of pardon, avowed that 
he had abetted the act after having been bribed to 
do sobyMalhdrKav himself, who had presented him 
with the poison. In consequence of this and some 
other evidence, the Government of India issued a 
proclamation on the 13th January 1875, notifying 
that tho Giikvad had been firrestod, and that it had 
* ; ' assumed on behalf of tho Queen tho administration 

of the State, pending the result of an enquiry into 
the conduct of Malhdr llfiv. i 

This action was not based on Municipal law ; it 
was an act of State. The enquiry was to be con- 
ducted by a Commission consisting of Sir Richard 
Couch, the Chief Justice of Bougal, as President ; of 
Sir Richard Meado and Mr. P. Melvilb And of two 
Native Princes and a man of groat name, the Mahfi- 
rdja Sindia, the Muhdraja of Jaipur, and Sir Dinkar 
Edv. This tribunal was not a judicial one, but 
merely -formed a committoe which should report to 
the- Government of India their opinions or answers 
on four points with regard to the degree of compli- 
city of Malhdr Edv in the attempt made to poison 
Colonel Phayre. 

The Commission lasted from the 23rd.Pebruary to 
the Slat March 1875. Tho fourth count "was, ^^that 


in fact an attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was 
^ made by persons instigated thereto by Malhdr Edv/’ 
The English members of tlie Commission' wore of 
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opinion that siicli an attempt so instigated had been 
made. ilHvo of the Native Coramissionors found 
that Malliur Ibiv was proved guilty on the minor 
couutSj of which no mention need here bo made, but 
acquitted him on that count to which any great 
importance might bo attached. The Government 
of India found themselves unable to reconcile cer- 
tain points produced in evidence and established at 
the trial with the hypothesis of Malhfir llav’s inno- 
cence. They therefore, on the 16th April 1875, 
proposed to the Secretary of State, that Malhar Kdv 
should be deposed, that Sir T* Madava Rdv should 
bo invited to conduct tho administration, and that 
Her Highness Jammi Bui, tho widow of the late 
Khando Rdv Maharaja, who had during the Mutiny 
proved himself the friend of the British, should adopt 
from the family of tho Gdikvdds a son who might at 
once ascend the giidi. 

Her Majesty’s Government however took a differ- 
ent view of the case. It refused to assume that 
the case had been proved, and therefore set aside 
all the proceedings of the Commission, but deposed 
the Mahardja on grounds which will now be speci- 
iied. On tho 19th of April 1875 a proclamation 
was issued by the Government of India to the effect 
that Al'alhur RiW was deposed, ^^not that the British 
■ Government have assumed that the result of the 
• enquiry has been to prove the truth of the impu- 
' tatioii against llis Highness, but, having regard 
^ to all the circumstances relating to the affairs oT 
‘ Baruda troui the accession of II. U. Malhar Rav, 
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^^his notorious misconduct, his gross misgoverii- 
mont of the State, and his evident incapacity to 
carry into effect necessary reforms/^ 

Accordingly, on the 22nd April 1875, Malhar 
Eav was quietly deported to Madras, where he has 
since resided under the surveillance of a British 
officer, .hut in the enjoyment of a very comfortable 
income and in' the company of his family. During 
no time of the trial was any attempt made by the 
people or the troops in Baroda to oppose the action 
of the British G overnment. But a few days after 
the deposition, that is, on the 28th of April, a 
serious emeute did tahe place in Baroda connected 
with an attempt to seat Malhiir Eav^s son by Laxraf 
’BAi on the g^di. It was however suppressed with- 
out difficulty after a force of Artillery, Infantry 
and Cavalry had boon sent down from the camp by 
Sir Eichard Meade to occupy the city. In fact 
the only deplorable incidents connected with the 
fall of Malhar Eav and the rise of his successor were 
the suicide of one, and tho very feeble attempt at a 
rebellion made by another of two brothers, members 
of the Gdikv^d family and aspii’ants on insufficient 
grounds to the gddi. Mor^r Ehv, who shot himself, 
and Saddshiv Eav, who is now residing at Benares 
under surveillance, wdre the sons of that Govmd 
Edv who was adopted by Fate Sing's widow, on tho 
understanding that he should inherit the Eegont's 
private property' but should have no claim on tho 
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ACCESSION OE SAyXjI eXy MAhXrXjA — ^ADMINISTEATION 

OF eIja' sib t. madava rXv. 

On the 2nd of May 1875 Her Highness Jamna Eai 
returned to Baroda, and on the following day the 
widow of Khande Eav entered the palace of the , 
Gaikvad. On the 27th of May 1875 His Highness 
the present Mahiiraja was adopted by the Maharani 
Jamnd Bat Suheb and seated on the gddi. The 
genealogical tree in Appendix I. will show the steps 
through which this youth traces his descent froin 
Pildji, the founder of the house. Of the recognition 
of his father as a Gaikvdd by Malhdr Rdv or of 
the care taken by the Bombay Government to test, 
the legality of his claims no mention need hero 
bo made. It is of greater interest to note how by 
a freak of fortune an uneducated lad of about 13 
years of age was taken from an obscure village in 
distant Kluindosh suddenly to become the adopted 
son of a Maharaja and the future possessor of great 
power and riches. It cannot be prophesied that 
Sayaji Rav will prove deserving of his astonishing 
good fortune, and friends forbear to talk of the 
promise of princes. But there are certain qualities 
of the more enduring kind which may perhaps be 
counted on to abide in him — ^industry, determination. 







favoured son of the British Empire). On tl 
July 1878 Her Highness was invested v 
Imperial Order of the Crown of India. 

On the 10th of May 1875, Sir T. Mitda 
K.O.S.I.,^ was formally installed as Minister, 
he. had entered on his duties of formiin 
administration some six days earlier, 
same day on which the Maharaja obtained 
title. Sir T. Madava Rdv was presented 
British Government with the honorary rank 


State of Baroda, 
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Tho ovontSj the dates of which wo have just ^iveuj 
mark indocxl tho introduction of a now order of 
thing's. A link connects the past with the future; 
for to tho wife of the prince who had stood loyally 
by the Ilritish in 1857 was assigned the pi’ivilego 
of choosing a son and a successor to the Mah^nija 
Khande Eav. The act of adoption also marks the 
nature of tho policy selected by the British Govern- 
ment. Towards the family of the Gfiikvfuls there was 
no feeling but of friendliness; for the independence 
of the Native State there was an anxiety displayed 
■which reassured tho innumerable spectators of the 
act of deposition : but at the individual who had 
proved unworthy of his high post^ whose tyranny 
had turned against him every class of his subjects^' 
a blow was struck. Stilly though the head of the 
State was alone punished, with his fall it was intended 
that tho vicious system of government he represented 
should come to an end. Wc have read how in tho 
earlier years of this century a British army was 
subsidized, tho administration of the State carried 
on for nearly twenty years by a Oorainissiou of which 
the British Eesident or his agent was the chief 
member, and tho right of chocking tho great officers 
of State or of examining and rigidly controlling 
the rovciines was assumed to belong to the British 
Government. Now one single decisive act was to 
accomplish that which along series of,intcrlbrences j 
failed effectually to perform, and the Barod^ govern- ' 
niont was to bo warned and not driven to conduct, 
itself in such a way as not to deserve the censure 
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oil its powerful ally. Instead of Mallidr Eav, a boy 
of thirteen would beg'in adVesli career, and during the 
interval which separated him from manhood, an able 
and energetic minister would set his house in order. 
'^Eor the rest,” the argument might have run, we 
“ may trust to the changes which have been wrought 
throughout India in which the Baroda State is an 
“ anachronism. Let the people of Baroda bo once 
placed in the position which has been won for the 
subjects of other Native .States, and no return to 
a primitive mode of government will bo possible. 
The general progress has been so marked, the 
" concurrence of native princes in this progress has 
‘■'become so evident, that, when once the course 
“ of Baroda History has been turned into a new 
channel, there will be no way left it to go back.'” 

Note ’•j p. 354.— Sir T. Miiclava Etiv was born in A.n. 1828 in tho 
district of Tanjore and is the son of one’ and the nephew of 
another of tho divdns of Ti’avancore. By casto a BrAhman, by 
race a MarAtha, he was educated by Mr. Powell at tho Madras 
■ Xlniversity, and subsequently, for a short period, acted on 
behalf of his instructor as Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
• Philosophy. After a time ho was appointed English Instructor 
to the two princes of Travancore, one of whom is now tho ruler of 
that country and tho other tho heir apparent. Then from 
Assistant DivAn ho became DivAn in 1858, and held the post for 
fourteen years. For his sorvicos during this time ho was mado 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Star of India on tho 20th 
of June 1806. He retired in May 1S'?2. But in 1873 ho was 
■invited by Holhar to become his Prime Minister, and in Api-Il 
1876 the Government of India, with the consent of H. II. the 
l^hAriiija HolVar, transferred him to the higli post ho now 
oocupies. A.n interesting paper, entitled “ Native Statesmen,” 
in the CalcuUsa, Rmew LV. of 1872, relates how ho set upon its 



legs the priest-ridden doht-burdoned State of Travancore j and 
with reference to the Baroda State the paper has this value, that 
it gives the sketch of a policy which in iqaany respects resembles 
that according to which he conducts his present Administration. 

Note p. 355.— On several occasions the advisers of Sayaji 
Kav, Khando Efiv, and Malhar Rdvhave been mentioned by name. 
There is no reason why, because wo are now dealing with present 
events, the names should be omitted of those men to whom Sir 
T. Mildava Rav is much indebted. 

1 Khdn Bahadur Xaai Shdhiib-ud-din (Revonuo Commis- 

sioner), 

2 Khfm Bahadur Pestonji Jahfagir (Settlement Officer and 

Military Secretary). 

8 Efi.v Bahaddr Yindyek EAv Janardan (Naib Diviin). 

4 Kluin Bilhadur Karsotji Eastumji (Chief Justice) . 

5 Mr. .Janiirdan Sakhariim Gitdgil* n.A,, m.h. 
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Appendix I. 

• GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE (M'lKVA'D HOUSE, 


Nancldji. 
Koroji Rav. 


padji, 

adopted son, orciatod Sona Khds Khol 
ill till! Cariiatki oxpc-diiiun. 


I 

Zingoji. 


■ 

Maloji 


rili.ji, 
adopted 
vide opposito. SankhodA 


Gnjoji lliiv. 


( i Kcddrji lldu and 
Maliiiui'm Ills lino, snrnatiiticl 
f Auiiipui’kar. 


Ila 

lino, 


ilshvant Esiv. DiiuidjiUdv, Khnndo Edv, A'nand Riv. 

Jiigirdar ul‘ Katli. 

I ■ 

Miillifir Ruv. 


Pratap Rdv. 
Kdloji. 


I I " I 

Miiloji. DauUit lliiv. Gaiijiat llai 


Gnvind StujdJi Fato Mdndji, MoiTii’ litlv. Eiini ll;iv. JuiHiiig Rdv. 
Wiv. Rdv. Simi, 1 

j ' Cliandfd lliiv, 

Hhagvarifc Kiinlioji Aaand Fate Sin^ 

Eiiv. (illegitimate) Rdr, (Regent.) 

Daulut Eiiv. Govind Rdv 

(adopted) 


Galtaji. 

1 

liljik.'iji R;iv. 


Saytiji Daniiiii lliiv, 
Rdc. 


Goviiul lliiv, 3opal Ruv. 

adopted sou 1 

of“ Regent j r j 

Fate Sing. Ganpat I Idv. Khan^e Eav 


Sadiishiva Jlurdr 

Eilv {now Eiiv (shot 

at Rouaros). lumseli'). 


fJa.ipat Rdv G.iyiiji lliiv. Kkando Rdv. 

(3 sons deceased). | 

_ 

2 sons deceased. 


Giihaji Eiiv. Btilm Eav. Kiishi Eav. Ukhdji iMv. SakJiarfmi. 

- - r - . ■ ■ 


Vithii E&v. Achiit Edv. 


A'uaud Eiiv. Qopdl Rdv Ganpat Edv. 
vide opposite, the 
present AI ahdrdja, 
adopted son Khanclo Ildv. 


j j r-_ 

A'nand Edv. Malhdr Rdv (deposed). YoshvaRit Edv 

■ ■ ■ .■■■ ■■ 1 . ■ or Abdtr'" 


Saydji Rdv adopt ed, 
present Mahdritja. 


Yyankat Edv d.d., and 
the son of Laxmi Bdi, 
illegitimate, 


Sibeb. 

% 


rji Eiiv and his 
of which survi- 
i’.y are living at 
Gwalior. 
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LIST OF BRITISH RESIDENTS AT THE 
BARODA COURT. 


^Major A. Walker lltli July 1803 

iOaptain J. Rivett Cariiac (aciini;) ... 1809 

iColonel A. W alker 1810 

iMajor J. Rivett Carnao 1810 

r r. 0. Norris {acting) ■ 1st June 1820 

fTha Resident 'I 

I ■ I was also Po- 

iMr.J. Williams... ^ay 1821 

fer. J. Sutherland.^ ^ Nov. 1837 

|Mr. D. S. Boyd ... ! .Tminl840Ji 


May 1821 
Nov. 3837 
Juno 1840 July 



I * * • J j ist December j 

I I 1830 to Au- j 

I 1. gust 1844. J 

iMr. T, Ggilvie, 1st Assistant in charge, 

i and Mr. Remington July 1844 

fer R. R. Arbuthnot July 1845 

tMr, W. Andrews (actms') April 1840 

(Colonel J. Outram May 1^847 

iOaptaiu P. T. French {acting) Oct. 1848 

Oolouol J. Outratn.,,...., May 1850 

Mr, J. M. Davies Jan. 1852 

Mr. G. B, Seton Karr {acting) June 1853 

(Colonel J. Outraml C 1854 


j May 1854 
} Feb. 1850 


Under the { 

Mfyor o'Da^dson f 

&ir R. Shakes.] \ 

peajre j I, Mar. 1857 

Colonel R. Wallace (till 17th Nov. 1860) Aug. 1859 

Colonel, J. T, Barr Jan. 1866 

3lonel E . P, Arthur (mting) May 1867 


Nov. 1837 
Juno 1840 
(Aug. ?)1844 


July 1845 
April 1846 
May 1847 
Oct. 1848 
May 1850 
Jan. 1852 
June 1853 
Mai-. 1854 
May 1854 



Colonel J. T, Bavr 

Colonel A. G. Shorfcfc (aciing) 

Colonel R. Phayre... 

( Agent Gover-'i 
nor General j 
and Special > 

I Oommiaaion- j 
L er. J 

Mr. P. S. Melvill,0. S. I., Agent Gover- 
nor General 


Sir Lewia Pelly. 
Sir R. Meade.... 
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A.ix 1820, anclirx 1822 became sole minister. In a.d. 18281ie was 
dismissed by Sayfiji Rav. 

Gopdl Atmdrdm Bevadar (Gopfil Pant^Dada) was Mrbbari from 
A.B. 1829 — 1833 t bat dnring that time and in the interval 
between 1828 and 1829, Veniriim Aditram and Bhdd Purdnik 
were the Maharaja’s confidential advisers. 

Venirdm Aditrdni was kdrbhfiri from A.n. 1833 to the 28th 
November 1839, when he was dismissed at Sir James Carnac’s 
request. 

After this time there was no accredited kdrbhdri till some 
months after the death of Saydji. Ganesh Sadashiva Oze, Assist* 
ant in the Fadndvis department, was, during the greater part of 
this time, a sort of secretary to His Highness. The confidential 
advisers are Bfipfi Argade, Bdbd Ndfade, BhAii Pfirdnik, Gopdl 
Eav Mairdl, and Sakhdrdra Pdndurang Bode, 

BhM Tdnibeka,r (Vithal Khande Rdv) was karbhdri from A.n. 
1849 to 1854. 

QaT^esh Saddshivd Oze and Qovind Rdv Vdndumiig Rode, the 
brother of Sakhdndm, then became joint kdrbhdris, though the 
latter of the two was tlie chief. They took oflaoe in 1855 and. 
continued to be called kdrbhdris till their sanad of divdn was 
granted to them on tho 28th March 1857. Oze was dismissed in ‘ 
March 1891, and Eocle continued sole divfin till the 10th of No- 
vember 1867, when ho too was dismissed (died 10th January 1868) . 

RMH Shinde, with the high title of Dfirnndar Nidhi, (pillar of 
the State,) was divdn from the 17th November 1867 to the 24th 
November 1869, when he was dismissed at the instance of the 
Bombay Govornmont, but remained KliaudeEav’s private adviser. 

Mmhdji Dddd (Dhavalo) then became officiating divdn from the 
25 bh November 1869 to a fortnight after Khande Edv Mahdrdja's 
death, which occurred on the 28th November 1870. 

JIarihd Dadd was then divdn for about four months, and was 
assisted by Bliikobd (Gaikvdtl) And. 

Oopdl Rdv Mairdl was next appointed divdn cwi the 22n(l of Jlarcli 
1871, and, unlike his predecessors, retained the office till hisMt'oth 
in 1872. The Ndib Divdn for four months was Balvunt Edv Bbl- 
cdji Edhurakar. 
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Shivdji Bdv (Ndn4 Sdheh) KhdnvelJcaT,hvoth.ev tQ theMaMraja’s 
first wife, was divdn from tlie 5th. of March 1873 to the 4th of 
August 1874. He was then requested to he removed by the 
Eesident, hut was promoted to be Prathinidhi. 

Sdddbhdi Nauroji was then divau from the 4th of August 1874 
to the 7th of January 1875, 

Bdjd Sir T. Mddava Mv was appointed minister on the 10th 
May 1875 and still holds the post. During occasional periods of 
leave his work has been carried on by Khan Bdhadiir Kazs 
Shahdb-ud-din. 



Appendix ly. 

Territories obtained by tbe GdikvSd on tbe “Partition of 
Gtijarat.” 

First. In tbe A’mali Mabdls, i.e. the country which had been 
fully reduced, ho obtained — 

Ist,-— In the Surat Aththdvisi— * 

Pargand. SvarSj. Moghlsli. Jatnd. 


Vasrdt 

Mandavi 

Tarkesvax 

Kslmroj 

Ohaurjlsi 

Bulesvar 

* Kadodo 

* Tembe 

Teladi 

Maroli 

Gido 

Naxisdri 

Gandevri 

Besaupur.,., 

Mohe 

Andval..... 

KhandoL 

Pate Mahalo 

Mhasrat 

Rajpipld (compris- 
ing 5 districts) . 

Total 

2nd. —In customs • from five districts 
(Panch Mahals to the North of the 



Do. from Yioi'i 


64.000 

30.500 
0,600 

44.000 
1,37,500 

85.000 
500 
500 

72.500 

42.500 

59.000 

17.000 

65.000 

12.000 

41.000 
3,000 

3.000 

6.000 

3.000 


HI 


66.500 

40.000 

50.000 

15.000 

40.500 

12.000 

36,000 

3,000 

3.000 

6 , 000 . 

8.000 


70,000 
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8rd.— In districts to the ISTorth of the Eevli and 
South of the MaM, including oustoms-T" 


Baroda 

Broach 

Koral Bandar. 
VSghore ....... 

Sankhed^l .... 


Total 

4th. — In the loyal districts (Rdsli Mahals) north 
of the Mahi, including customs — 

The Daskurai parganna or Eaveli of 
Ahmadfibnd, exclusive of half the city.. 1,00,000 

Half Petldd pargannil, including the 

thdnd 3,00,000 

Dholkd 2,50,000 

M&thar 50,000 

Nadi^d 75,000 

Modlie, inoliiding Uniarto 75,000 


Grand Total. 


■ We must, for a moment, leave the consideration of the Guikvad’s 
possessions to briefly exhibit vs^hat was the half sliaro of the Poshva. 

1st. — In the Surat Athtlidvisi ho obtained Hau.sot, 

Oocleshvar, TJlpAd, Sarbhuran, Supe, Parcholi, Balosar, 

Bhutvir, Parnerd, Vaspo, Bohdri, Bardoli, Balsar, and 
customs worth Svaraj 8,15,500, Ifoghhli 88,200 — Total 9,03,700 

2nd.— Between the Revd and Mahi Kanthas : 

Dahhoi, Desbora, Jambusar, Sdvah, Amod, Bdhddur ... 7,15,000 

3rd,' — In the Rdsti Mahdls north of the Malii ; 
half the Daskurai Ahmaddbdd, Boubarsad, Dandhukd, 
a shave in the Gambay oustoms, Dhamne Mahmodnbdd, 

Ykangaum ?. Total 8,50,000 

Peshvd’s Grand Total 24,08,700 



Seventeen villages -wortli SvarAj -77,051, witli MoghWi 3,867, 
total 80,918 Es., were not included in tlio partition. 

Secondly.— In tlio Aniali Mahfils there Vore sot aside for the 
inaintenanco of the Gaikvdd family the following districts, worth 
3,00,500 Rs. The reason of this setting aside- is not discoverable. 
Surat AtMtimisi. 

Name ofPargannd. Bvardj. Moghlai, Jamd. 


Viori... 
Tembe . 
Kaclodo 
Moto... , 
Kdso . 


Dhdmori 

Varidv 


Behveen the rivers Narmada and MaM, 

Sinor, worth f 

Tilakvddd, worth 


Total. 


Wo have now passed under review the distriots reserved for the 
Gaikvdd in the partition of the already conquered portion of 
Gujarat. In the text it is stated that the Gaikvdd really did 
manage to got districts which wore more valuable than those •• 
selected for the Peshvd. The reason stated TOa that the G.dikvdd 
knew a great deal more about Gujardt than his rival. It may be 
as well, however, hove to remark that many persons do iiot hold 
this view. The ]^Iardthd8 were not quick at discovering the veal 



value of the districts they looted, hut the GdikvSd, far ou iuto the 
last century, retained the friendship of many of the great here- 
ditary officers of Gujaffat, the patels of the country, and these 
advised him in his selection. 

We have stated that Ddmdji and the Peshva agreed to divide 
between themselves the portion of Gujarat already wrested by the 
former from the Moghuls and then conjointly to turn tho Mussal- 
mdna out of the then unconquered portion. After conquest the 
land was to bo equally divided between them. 

But first wc must premiso that tho GMkvad’s share of the 
zortalabi mahals or districts hold by force of arms was as follows : — 
Half of tho city of Surat. 

,, jj of Ahmadabdd 

Parganna Kapadband 
,, Bahdpbel 

,, Dhfirfisan 

„ Ahmadnagar 

„ Ohhdld 

Vidura 
„ Kadi 

,, Kheralu "I 

,, ViiYnmr | , 

„ Mjaipto ‘o ‘I-s 

„ Sama,jpur J 

We are awai'c that tho arraiigonient about tho division of the 
Bdbi Mahdls was subsequently modified. On tho surrender of 
Ahmaddbfid the Bfibis were solemnly confirmedin their possessions. 
Nevertheless Ddmdji was soon at W'ar w-ith thorn, and after tho 
great disaster of tho Marfithis at Pdnipit, the Mussalmans and, 
among oth^s, the Biibis endeavoured to eject the Mardthds from 
Gujardt. Eventually this led to the expulsion from nine Mahals of 
the Bdbi lords, S4mi R&dhanpdr alone being left them. Accord- 
ing to oao statement, tho nine districts were to he thus divided ; 
tQ.the Gaibvad were to come KheiAlu, Vijapfir, Riijaupiu- and,' 
instead of Samajpfir, Dhamni and Maujpfir ; to the PoshvS were to 
come Patan, Vadanagar, Yisalnagar and Sidhpfir. In H. lies a 
sanad from the Peshvfi granted Dtrndji all the nine districts as 
saranjam. The Gfi'ikvid was to pay 1 lakh a year for them, and 



liG did once pay 1 lal 
Rupees, But the Gaik 
ing and retaining th 
refusing to pay any mo 
to Lave gained in the e 
It should be noticed 
unacquired districts of ' 
aimies of the Peshvd a: 
ling from them the Mu 
country was however 
number of troops emplc 
complete reduction th( 
The unsubdued Mah; 

Mohore. 

„ Golv4d. 
Sarkfir Sorath iucl 
and 02 Mahdls 
Tdlukd Ismalnagar c 
„ Surai Edjvfic 
„ Kachh Bhfij 
„ Yatvddd Sati 
„ Shri Dvdriki 
,, Ddntd. 

In addition to the di 
of the rights to send 3 
Gohelvdd, and Kdthid' 
for the Gdikvdd were 1 


Morvi and Mdlid 

Abdrona 

Dhai'ola 

Badipdno and Jadid.... 

Bdlambe 

Labibpur Lalubpiir 
Ehnnvad and Bhdgol 
Dhduoli and Khadptir 
Gavhana 
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Pargana. 



Rival 

Mipanibandar 

Bardi Ranpur 

Amroli 

Bilser 

Kanaari 

Dharili 

Arbik 

Bavalatibad 

Viril and Pafctan 
Kodindd Mutd Bandar 

Saljd Mai Bandar 

Moba 

Vapatile 

Khatvidd...., 

Dongar 

Dhafcarvidd 

Rdn Qovind 

Malikpur 


Value. 

Rs. 

050 


200 

2C0 

200 

200 

600 

1,000 

32,500 

20,000 

5.000 

2.000 
4,000 


Gadia Dharpalitdud, Mandvi, Satrajgad 

Kelifin 

Ohhibid or Damanagar 

Kofchi 

Haatani Ohank 

•Bnikbe 

Junfigbad (J) 

Dbaroni 

Manfii 

Kdid 


Total 

Besides these 87 Mabdls, the Gaikvad was b 
the Peahvi (1) Shri Jagat Dv&rkd Bandar j (2) 
ghad, together with Sagar, Hamsdl, Dandfurdi, 
&p. of the.t kuBbi j (3) Dev Bandar, 




Appendix V. 


The disfcriofcs which, were at firat granted to tho Gaikvatl and 
subsequently withdrawn by the Poahva on the score of the first 
partition having been unfairly made in his favour were : 



iloghlai. 

Total, 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Teladi 

66,500 

6,000 

72,500 

Maroli 

40,000 

2,500 

42,500 

Gule 

50,000 

9,000 

59,000 

Besaupur,.. 



12,000 

Mohe 


5,000 

41,000 

Waghori(?) .... 

25,000 


25,000 


These districts arc generally described as being worth 2,54,000 
Its., and not, as is made out in this note, 2,52,000 Es, The 
discrepancy cannot be explained. 

A memo, in the handwriting of H. H. Eaghundth Edv, signed 
by Bahiji Baji Euv Peshvfi, mentions them as “districts of my 
share to bo taken from the Gfvikvdd,’* It may be that the 
Giiikvdd bestowed them on tho Diida Saheb on condition that all 
future conquests should bo made by tho GdikvAd for his own 
exclusive benefit. When these districts wore annexed by the 
Poshvii, it is probable than tho benefit to accrue from the original 
cession was disallowed. As mentioned in the text, those districts 
were restored to tho sons of Damdji on condition of their paying 
2,54,000 Rs. more of tributo every year. 

When the six mahals wore returned to the Gaikfdd by the 
Peshva, the latter retained Sattara-gong, and the throe villages of 
Dabhai, Pasre and Omran, for Darbdr Kharoh. 
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Appendix VI. 

TRIBUTE ANU NAZARA'NA'S DUE AND PAID BY THE 
GA'IKVA'p TO THE PESHYA' UP TO THE REIGN 
OP GOYIND EA'Y. 

Rs. 

1, As tribute there had been owed by Damiiji 26,25j000 

byGovindRw. 23,87,000 
by Fate Sing ... 88,87,002 

by Mdndji 23,37,000 

by Govind R^iV, 64,63,000 

Total.,. 1,60,39,002 


%. As indemnity for not doing Military service there 

had boon owed by SayAji Efiv... 6,75,000 
by Fato Sing... 11,12,500 

byMamiji 13,50,000 

by Govind Rav. 47,60,000 
Extra 25,000 

Total... 78,62,500 


8. As nazardna for succession to the post of Send 

Khds Khel there had been owed by Govind Ed Y. 17,50,001 
by Fato Sing,.. 5,00,000 

. by MAnAji 83,13,001 

by Govind Eav. 56,38,001 

Total... 1,12,01,003 


Under no particaalflar head 42,74,429 

v To Bankers and others 1,50,000 ' 

For the Bdbf Mahdls ... 1 1 , 25,000 

Grand total due after deductions Es. 4,02,51,934 


llxe lollowing' sums wore paid in 

, Ks. 

About A.D. 1770 by Ddmaji 86,95,136 

5, „ „ 10,50,000 

M ,1 by Govind Riv ... 18,00,000 

« ,s 1771 „ 25,00,000 

M » 1772 „ 14,00,000 

„ „ 1773 bySayajiEiiv 14,85,884 

„ „ 1778 by Fate Sing 6,00,001 

„ „ 1779 „ „ 10,50,000 

,, „ 1782 „ „ 4,00,001 

» » 1788 „ „ ...... 28,79,000 

„ „ 1791 by Mdniiji 5,00,001 

,, „ 1795-8 by Govind 78,83,212 

Including some other small sums, there had been paid a total 
of Rs. 2,96,98,644. 


The following remissions had been made by the PeshvA 

. ■ RS. ■: 

To Fate Sing 6>70,500 

To Govind Rav 60,00,000 

Total 65,70,500 


The balance therefore duo by Govind Riiv to the Peshvd after 
the Settlement of A. D. 1798 was Rs. 39,82,789. 'After this time 
the Gaikviid paid the Poshvd little or nothing ; attempts were 
marics to bring about .a fresh Settlement, but these proved in- 
effectual ; and finally, the Poshvfi, soon after agreeing to take 
a yearly sum in lieu of all claims, was deposed, when naturally 
all relations between him and the Giiikvdd came to an end. 
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The whole amounting to lis 2,78,00,790 


Appendix VII, 

CLAIMS OB THE PBSHVA UPON THE GAIKVAU. 

Sdhedule of the sums due to the Poona State from the 
QwikmfVs Qovernmeni. 

its. 

Balance of an account settled in 1798 39,82,789' 

{Vide Appendix VI.) Rs. 

On account of presents 7,79,000 

On account of troops (3000) not main- 
tained 6,76,000 

14,54,000 

jV.if.— -These sums have been accumulating for ten 
years 1,45', 40, 000* 

DSm4ji Gaikvad conquered the country of the 
B4bi upon condition of ass timing half and deliver- 
ing the other half to the Peshvd ; and that a 
karkoon on part of the Government should settle 
this ; and a memorandum bo given in of the divi- 
sion, and the jilaces were to be given up in the 
year 1740, and whatsoever was due before this 
period was to bo remitted. This was never 
carried into effect ('uide Appendix IV., p. 369). In 
the year 1771, the Gaikviid paid one lakh of rupees 
and in the next agreed to pay 25,000 ; and, when 
Fateh Sing Gaikvdd should come then it should 
bo executed. This was settled in 1765, but has 
never been carried into effect ; therefore a lakh 

of Rupees per year is due for 37 years 37,00,000 

In the year 1794, the dignity of Sendkhiiskhel 
Shamsher Bi.hfidur was granted to Govindrav 
G&ikv4d, besides lands, for which 50,38,001 
rupees were given. He died, and the same 
honours and* lands were granted to his son, for 
which he is to pay 50,38,001 



In fclie year 1793, it was agreed that 3,000 horsemen should be 
furnished, and upon a requisition 4,000 ; and that one of the 
Gdikv^d’s relations should remain atCoifrt; and that the troops 
should at all periods be in readiness, and, if not necessary, that a 
sum of money should be given in lieu. 

Ahmaddbad is under two authorities, but the same arrange- 
ments continue as under MddhavrSv, and if any deviation should 
have been admitted, let it be abolished. 

You agreed, in the year 1792, to give the Sirodr 3 of your best 
elephants and 5 horses, but it has not been done j therefore fail 
not to do it now. In the year 1793, you borrowed, through our 
intervention, the sum of one l&kh of rupees, for which we were 
securities, and agreed to pay the bills drawn upon you, but this 
has not been done ; therefore do so now, and pay the interest. 

You wore also bound to present a Idkh of Rupees’ worth of 
jewels, but this has not been done; do so now, and adhere to 
the engagements which wore concluded in the time of Madhavrav. 

You owe Bftlaji Naik Bhoni SAvkfir a sum of money, for which 
Government became security. Liquidate this at the rate of one 
lakh of Rupees per annum, and so treat MalhSrrav and his family 
as to prevent his complaints reaching Government. 

In addition to this, engagements were also made in Es. 
which you admitted the sura of 78,33,212 

But only paid 28,13,325 


So that there is still a balance of 50,19,887 

Let this be settled. 

You have held the village of Sfmi, in the Perganna 
of Sandi, for these thirteen years, which was worth 
2,000 rupees per annum.' Pay this money, and 
deliver up the village to the KamavisdAr 26,000 

50,45,887 

And wherever the villages have been assessed let the money 
boretmued. 

Several of the papers having been destroyed or laid aside 
during the irruption of Holkar, accounts cannot be completely 
made out ; but, as the records are found, other items shall he 
inserted. 


In tlio year 1796 bills Tvere drawn upon you: leii an account 
bo furnisbed. 

Pate Sing, Eegent orBaioda, put forward certain claims be bad 
on tbe Pesbva. 

1. He bad been unjustly deprived of Broach. Tf tbe revenues 
of Broach were computed at between 8^ and 9 lakhs, and the 
Gaikvdd was entitled to two-thii-ds of this sum, tbe claim would 
amount to two crores and a half. 

2. He bad waged war against Aba Shelukar at tbe Pesbva s 
request. Tbe cost of tbe war was 1,6 o, 000 Es. 

' There wore other lesser claims, of which no mention need bo 
made. 




Ijb-dlavAd. 1 382 382 

I Kathi^T^d 21 27,021 27,021 

I Machu KdntM 2 50,390 50,390 

i Haiar 5 1,38,735 1,38,735 

! Sorath 1 42,210 42,210 
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KODINAR. 

Extracts from Translation of the Kalamhandi o/1813. 

Memo, of arrangomenta regarding B&hadur Khan Bdbi, NavAb 
of Sansthan Junigad, made through Vithal Riv Devanji, and 
Captain MhcMurdo on behalf of the Honourable Company 
Biihddar, dated Magsar Vad ISth, S, 1809. 

1st. (The temple of Somnath ceded to the Gaikvad), — The 
fort of Prabhas Pattan is a seat of Hindu religion. Therefore in 
this place, from this time, no sacrilege shall take place. No 
n piTWH.! shall be killed. The tax (on Hindu pilgrims) shall be 
abolished. A meht& of the (Gaikvad) Sarkar shall remain at 
Pattan to enquire whether the sanctity of tlio devasthiin (temple) 
and of the tirth (sacred stream) is preserved. 

2nd. (Cession by Junagad of his share of *!Kodintir).— Owing 
to double govemraent in the pavganil of Kodinar, viz. the 
(Gdikvdd’s) Sarkdr Amal and your (Junagad’s) bhdg or share, the 
rayats -would not settle and the merchants could not carry on 
trade. The port was ruined. For these reasons, your (Junagad’s) 
share of Kodinar . . . should bo made over to the Gnikvdd Sarkar_^ 
Out of the ghanim verA paid by hundi on Ahmadabdd , . . credit 
will be given in the JamSbandi deed frqm year to year continuous- 
ly for Rupees eight thousand on account of the same pargaua of 
Kodinar. 
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PREFACE 


The names of mighty Babylon and proud Assyria 
will never he forgotten, and their memory will never 
cease among men. So long as modern civilization 
lasts; so long as Christianity sways men’s hearts; and 
so long as the Bible is read, Babylonia and Assyria, 
Nineveh and Babylon will be names to conjure with. 
The excavations begun in the mounds of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley not more than a century ago have 
revealed many things about these ancient peoples. 
Much more remains to be done. There are still 
many problems to be solved, many gaps to be filled, 
and many phenomena to be interpreted. 

This little book, by a student and lover of these 
ancient peoples, can give only a glimpse of one of the 
most fascinating problems of Semitic culture. The 
religious and moral ideas in Babylonia and Assyria, 
not only because of their close and unique relation to 
the Old Testament, and through it to the New Testa- 
ment and to Christianity, but also because of them- 
selves, are second to none in human interest. 

The author has assumed a certain knowledge of 
the history of Babylonia and Assyria on the part of 
the reader, but he has endeavoured to make what he 
has to say as readable for the layman as possible. 
In order to assist the reader in forming an historical 
background for his study, the author has prefixed a 
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chronological outline ; and, to avoid overcrowding the 
pages with references and footnotes, he has appended 
a selected bibliography. But be it noted, in order to 
inspire due confidence in our study, that no assertion 
has been made, and no conclusion has been drawn, 
which cannot be thoroughly substantiated by reference 
to the original texts. So that our study, while aiming 
at a modern presentation of Babylonian and Assyrian 
religious and moral ideas, has never once consciously 
departed from facts deducible from the monuments. 

On account of the limitations of our plan, much 
detail has had to be omitted. Fo discussion of the 
astrological theories of Winckler and J'eremias has 
been offered, nor have the relations between Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian religious thought and that of the 
Old Testament been discussed. These subjects be- 
long to fuller treatments. But this plan, it is hoped, 
has permitted a clearer and more connected exposi- 
tion of the ideas of God and Man, of Mediation and 
the Puture, and of Morality, in Babylonia and 
Assyria, than could have been gained in a more 
detailed study. 

It only remains to be said that the author hopes 
that this little essay, with all its imperfections, will 
add to the growing interest in the past, and especially 
in those great culture lands, which are the cradle of 
the world’s best thought and noblest ideals. 

Samuel A. B. Meroek. 
Hibbard Egyptian Library 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 
April 4, 1919 






CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINE OF 
BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN HISTORY 

PERIOD OF SUMERIAN SUPREMACY, 3400*-2226 B. C. 

3400-2226 B. 0. iSouthern and Northern Babylonia, that is, 
Sxuner and Akkad, were divided among 
many city-states. This gave rise to various 
dynasties, the chief of which are: Dynasty 
of Kish, 2750-26505 Dynasty of Akkad, 
2650-26005 Dynasty of Lagash, 2660-23005 
Dynasty of Ur, 2450-23005 Dynasty of 
Nisin, 2300-21155 Dynasty of Larsa, 2335- 
2069. 

3400-2750 “ During this period, before the rise of the 

Dynasties of Kish, Akkad, and Lagash, 
there were many kings in Kish, Opis, Akkad, 
Lagash, Umma, Uruk, and Ur, the chief of 
which were Utug, the first king of Kish, 
about 3400 B. O.5 Mesilim of Kish, shortly 
after Utug 5 Lugalshag-engur, in Lagash, a 
contemporary of Mesilim 5 and Lugal-zag- 
gisi, king of Erech and Sumer, about 2800, 
the first great empire-builder of Babylonia. 
From about 2950-2800 a line of important 
kings, beginning with Eannatum, reigned 
in Lagash. 

2750-2650 “ Sharru-Gi founded the Dynasty of Kish. 

* These early dates are approximate. 
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2650-2600 B. C. During this short period two of the most 
famous kings of Babylonia ruled, namely, 
Sargon and his son Naram-Sin. They 
formed the dynasty of Akkad, 

2650-2300 “ Dynasty of Lagash. This dynasty num- 

bered many great rulers, among them being 
TJr-Bau and Gudea. 

2450-2300 “ Dynasty of Ur, whose first king was Ur- 

Engur, who was immediately succeeded by 
the famous rulers, Dungi, Bur-Sin, Gimil- 
Sin, and Ibi-Sin. 

2300-2115 " Dynasty of Msin, which ran down into the 

period contemporaneous with the First 
Babylonian Dynasty. 

2335-2069 “ Dynasty of Larsa, contemporaneous with 

the Dynasty of Nisin. Its greatest kings 
were Warad-Sin, Bim-Sin, Hammurapi, and 
Samsu-iluna, the last two of whom reigned 
in Babylon also. 

During this period great centres of wor- 
ship had developed in both north and 
south, and the cult had assumed a form 

I which changed very little in later times. 

Due, however, to the different centres of 
political power, and the consequent lack of 
national unity, no progress was made in 
the way of religious centralization, 

PEKIOD OF BABYLONIAN SUPKEMACY, 2225-732 B. C: 
2225-1926 B. 0. First Babylonian, or Hammurapi, Dynasty. 

Babylon’s great antagonists were Nisin and 
Larsa. Nisin was captured in 2115, and 
Hammurapi defeated Rim-Sin, and sub- 
dued Larsa in 2092. Henceforth, thete was 
no question about the supremacy of Baby- 
lon. With the defeat of Rim-Sin Babylon 
became the centre, and its god, Marduk, be- 
came head of the pantheon. There arose 
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a tendency to supplant all the great gods 
. - of former times by Marduk. Poems that 

were written in honour of other gods were 
now accommodated to Marduk. Imperialism 
was afoot in both religion and state. More 
i! organijzation in religion was done in this 

i period than at any other time in the history 

of Babylonia and Assyria. And not only 
in religion, but also in all spheres of human 
activity, Hammurapi was the great or- 
ganizing genius. He built stately temples, 
overthrew mighty kings, and drew up a 
Code of Laws, such as the world had never 
1 seen before. Nor were the priests idle. 

They found leisure to make a profound 
I study of the heavenly bodies, and system- 

I atized an astrological theory of religion 

t which remained down to the very end of 

Babylonian and Assyrian religious life, and 
I then it converted itself into a scientific 

I astronomy which was inherited and further 

f developed by the Greeks. 

1926-732 B. C. Second to Ninth Babylonian Dynasties. 

The eight Dynasties of Babylon which suc- 
I ceeded the Hammurapi Dynasty never du- 

plicated what that first golden era had 
accomplished. Babylon and Babylonia re- 
mained strong in the power of its unity 

' and centralization till the period of Assyr- 

f ian domination. 

PERIOD OE ASSYRIAN OVERLORDSHIP, 732-606 B. C. 

732-606 B.G. Assyria arose about 2100 B, C., and soon 
f became the rival of Babylonia. But she did 

not accomplish much in the way of usurping 
power over Babylonia till 732, when Baby- 
lonia, under her weak kings, fell an easy 
prey to her more virile northern neighbour. 
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During Assyria’s supremacy, the great god 
of Ashur, namely, Ashur, became supreme 
in Assyria, though Marduk retained his 
grandeur in Babylon. Assyria always 
looked upon Babylonia as the great mother- 
land, and home of culture, and was proud 
of her association with her. But religious 
ideas and customs during this period did 
not escape the militaristic colouring of the 
warlike country of Assyria. 

One of the most important Assyrian 
kings was Ashurbanipal, 668-625, who built 
one of the world’s great libraries. It is 
from the ruins of this library that thou- 
sands of our finest inscriptions have been 
excavated. Ashurbanipal caused copies to 
be made of the most important literature 
of Sumeria and Babylonia. 

NEO-BABYLONIAN PERIOD, 625-638 B. C. 

625-538 B. C. Neo-Babylonian Empire. According as 
Ass 3 rria weakened, during the last fifty 
years of her existence, Babylonia became 
strong, until, in 625, Nabopolassar pro- 
claimed his independence. He was followed 
by the great Nebuchadrezzar, and it seemed 
for a time as if the old glory of Babylon 
was about to be restored. He, however, 
was followed by a series of weak kings, 
until the weakest of them all, from a mil- 
itary point of view, was easily dethroned 
by the forces of the virile Persian king, 
Cyrus. Thus ended the Babylonian empire. 
Persian kings ruled in Babylon till the 
capture of that city by Alexander in 331 
B. C. 


I 

INTRODUCTION 

1 In the great temple of the world’s religious 

I thought, Babylonia and Assyria form one of the most 

f' important and interesting pillars. How clear and 

^ sharp that temple stands out in the history of the 

)■ world’s culture! There is the great, bright, solemn 

1 ,. temple, where men worship the gods. Its doors are 

I open; its windows tempt the sky. There are many 

1, things there that have to do with such a temple. 

The winds come wandering Ihrough its high arches, 
t The children roam across its threshold, and play for 

a few minutes on its shining floor. Banners and 
draperies bedeck its walls. Poor men and women, 
’ ^ with their burdens and distress, come in and say a 

moment’s prayer, and hurry on. Stately processions 
pass up the nave, making a brief disturbance M its 
quiet air. Generation after generation comes and 
goes and is forgotten, each giving its place up to 
another; while still the temple stands, receiving and 
dismissing them in turn, and outliving them all. All 
these are transitory. All these come into the temple 
and then go out again. But ihe day comes when 
1 
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the great temple needs enlargement. The plan which 
it embodies must be made more perfect. It is to grow 
to a completer self. And then they bring up to tlie 
doors a column of cut stone, hewn in the quarry for 
this very place, fitted and fit for this place and for no 
other; and bringing it in with toil, they set it solidly 
down as part of tlie growing structure, part of the 
expanding plan. It blends with all the other stones. 
It loses while it keeps its individuality. It is useless 
except there where it is; and yet there, where it is, 
it has a use which is peculiarly its own, and different 
from every other stone’s. The walls are .built around 
it. It shares the building’s changes. The lights of 
sacred festivals shine on its face. It glows in the 
morning sunlight, and grows dim and solemn as the 
dusk gathers through the great expanse. Generations 
pass before it in their worship. They come and go, 
and the new generations follow them, and still the 
pillar stands. The day when it was hewn and set 
there is forgotten; as children never think when an 
old patriarch, whom they see standing among them, 
was bom. It is part of the temple where the men so 
long dead set it so long ago. 

Such is the story of the pillar— the Babylonian 
and Assyrian religion— in the great temple of the 
world’s religious thought. Long, long ago, in times 
now forgotten, a mountain people moved westward 
into the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
They settled there and worshipped their gods, some 
of ivhom had come with them, and others of whom 
had revealed themselves to their worshippers in their 
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new home. A new pillar in the great universal temple 
of divine worrhip was brought in, to go ‘hio more 
out”. Later another wave of migration entered these 
fertile plains. This came from the western home 
of the Semites, and brought its gods and religious 
customs with it, adding beauty and form to the 
great pillar already established. A great state was 
set up at Kish, wLich later became an empire under 
the first Sargon, taking the name of the Empire of 
Akkad. Other centres were formed at Ur, Uruk, 
Lagash, etc. For many years independent dynasties 
arose here and there, from north to south, till finally, 
sometime before 2000 B. C., Babylon arose as a 
great centre and her kings, especially Hammurapi, 
swayed the whole valley. About the same time, in 
the north, a seed was sown, which was destined to 
become a mighty empire, whose unity was unique in 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley. Its centre was at tlie 
city of Ashur, and the country was called Assyria. 
This country was founded by immigrants from Kina, 
a part of the city of Lagash, in the south. They 
brought their goddess Nina, who was later called i 
Ishtar, and she became the consort of the proper • 
god of the land, Ashur. Thus new embellishments 
were added to the stately piUar of Babylonian and 
Assyrian religion. But Assyria remained compara- 
tively weak till the time of Tiglath-pileser I, about 
1117 B. C. Meanwhile Babylon had fallen before 
the Hittites, and into the hands of the Kassites who 
ruled till about 1200 B. 0., after which a series of 
weak kings occupied the throne. Assyria had grown 
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great, and in the reign of Tiglath-pileser I the once 
prond and mighiy city of Babylon fell into the hands 
of the Assyrian kings. However, although the dynas- 
ties in Babylonia and Assyria were dilferent, and 
their policies divergent, their religion was the same, 
and they worshipped the same gods. The pillar in 
the great temple was the same, only further polished 
and decorated. And so when the Assyrian kings 
marched into the city of Babylon they did not 
destroy it; rather they came as if to pay their 
respect to Marduk, the great city-god, and to “^Take 
his hand”, in recognition of his supreme authority in 
all things Babylonian. Assyrian religion, as well 
as her general culture, her art and architecture, her 
science and commerce, her literature and laws, were 
borrowed from Babylonia. Assyria fell in 606 B, C., 
when all life and religion centred in Babylon, and 
the Keo-Babylonian empire inherited what was com- 
mon and peculiar to both Babylonia and Assyria. 

Small and great religions as well as small and great 
men must all stand before the standard, or test, or 
source, of religious or individual judgment. In the 
temple of the world^s religion, the pillar representing 
the religion of Babylonia and Assyria stands. Though 
the mighty empires of Babylonia and Assyria have 
long passed on into oblivion, their religious as well 
as ^eir cultural influence still lives, yea, is immortal. 
But this influence is judged in the light of a universal 
religious standard. The pillar is strong or weak, fine 
or inferior, in accordance with its comparative worth 
and importance in the whole structure. When the 
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s mighty gods called to Babylonia and Assyria their 

challenge did not always receive the highest response. 
Shallow often responded to deep, instead of deep to 
the call of deep. In spite of their mighty accomplish- 
ments; in spite of the vision of god which Babylonia 
and Assyria saw and gave to the world; in spite of 
their contributions to human knowledge and science ; 
and in spite of their deep, keen, penetration into the 
realities of moral law; their failure to relate time to 
eternity, to translate this world with its sufferings 
and distress into terms of universal realities, has 
marred the perfection of their pillar in God’s temple. 
But, excepting this serious blemish, the contribution of 
Babylonia and Assyria to the bulk of the world’s best 
treasures is one of the grandest which any race can 
claim. 

1 
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II 

THE IDEA OF GOD IN BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA 

The world has always been man’s greatest problem. 
We not only love its landscape with all the power of 
onr bodily senses; but we also store np its associations 
with us, its joys and its delights, and we love it with 
all our heart. Nor do we stop there, for we not only 
respond to that in the world which appeals to our 
reverence and gratefulness, and so love the world 
with all our soul; or to that which appeals to our 
power of working, and so love it with all our strength ; 
but we also respond to that desire, common to all 
humanity, to solve the great problems which start 
out from the earth and from the sky to tempt us. 
Scenes in nature cry out to us to come and admire 
them, to come and work on them, or to come and 
study them. And immediately a series of questions 
arises to the baffled but determined mind. What 
hangs the stars in their places and swings them on 
their way? How does the earth build the stately tree 
out of the petty seed? How does the river feed the 
fields? What built the mountains, and spread out 
the plains? These and many other similar ques- 
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j tions, some simpler, some more profound, have always 

! been asked by man. They leap out from nature, and, 

pressing in past our senses and emotions and prac- 
tiefl powers, never rest till they have found out our 
intelligence. They appeal to the mind, and the mind 
responds to them — ^not coldly, as if it had nothing to 
do but Just to find and register their answers, but 
enthusiastically, loving the nature out of which they 
spring. And so we love the world in which we live 
with all our mind. 

This has always been the experience of man. In 
this respect the early Babylonian and Assyrian were 
no exceptions. But the greatest of aU problems that 
presented itself to early man, including the Babylo- 
nians, was the question of motion, which he inter- 
preted as a sign of life. What caused the rivers to 
I flow and the leaves to grow, the wind to blow and the 

storms to rage? "Why did the sun, the moon, and 
the stars cross and recross the heavens? In short, 
what is that which seems to be the cause of all the 
sounds, and signs, and motions, which are contmually 
in evidence ? What else but life, the power of causing 
motion and noise ? Man himself was free to move, to 
make signs, and to utter sounds, and his power to do 
so consisted in his being alive. It was his life which 
wa the all pervading force in his actions. It was an 
easy step for the primitive man to make, when he 
transferred this same power, life, to every object — to 
I all objects — for every object was capable of manifest- 

ing power. Thus the early Babylonians endowed every 
object with a z% life or spirit. 
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8 Religious and Moral Ideas 

The world was Ml of spirits. There were river- 
spirits and stream-spirits, rock-spirits and mountain- 
spirits, vegetation-spirits and storm-spirits, and many 
others. The ways of some spirits were understood 
more thoroughly than those of others. But none of 
them were understood completely. They were always 
more or less undefined, and so the various spirits were 
always more or less mysterious. Those spirits who 
were considered powerful and friendly were gods, and 
those who were unfriendly and less powerful were 
demons and indifferent spirits. 

The early Babylonians lived in small groups — 
families or small clans — separated from one another. 
Each such group recognized various gods, represent- 
ing the different living objects in its neighbourhood. 
But that one living object which impressed itself upon 
the attention of the group with most intensity became 
the manifesting medium of that spirit, which became 
the god of the group. Thus a social group living in 
the neighbourhood of a large body of water would 
have a water-god, just as the community at Eridu, on 
the Persian Gulf, worshipped Ea, . a water-god. But 
it would recognize the existence of many other gods. 
The number of possible gods was almost limitless. A 
nomadic group would develope a very large pantheon; 
and would change its gods from time to time, its chief 
god being the specific god of the location where it was 
temporarily settled. In fact, such moving groups were 
apt to interpret its deity as a goddess, in keeping witli 
the necessarily matriarchal character of its constitu- 
tion. In moving groups the mother is the permanent 
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element in family life, a fact which, often gave rise to 
a belief in a goddess as head of a group of gods. This 
consideration will probably explain the power and in- 
fluence of Ishtar among the early Semitic Babylonians, 
who were a nomadic people. It will also account for 
the fact that Ningirsu, ^flady of Girsu”’, god of Lagash, 
was originally a goddess. In settled and agricultural 
groups a male deity was the centre of divine life, with 
whom was associated a female consort. Thus Ea’s 
consort was Damkina, the “faithful spouse”, and 
EnliFs was ISTinlil, “lady of the storm”. 

Primitive people ask of their gods that they be as 
familiar as possible, that they have to do with daily 
life, that they seem to issue from the heart of common 
things and clothe those things with light which 
makes them radiant. They dread mystery. They 
hate to be bidden to lift up their eyes and look far 
away. They desire their gods to be near, and they find 
them in all affairs of life, domestic and public, social 
and political. Consequently, when a group grew and 
became powerful, the god of the group likewise grew 
and became powerful. If the group added to itself 
other groups or absorbed them, the god of the group 
added to himself the gods of the added groups or 
absorbed them. In this way groups of gods or pan- 
theons arose. 

In Babylonia the earliest centres of such enlarged 
groups — ^towns which added to themselves and ab- 
sorbed all villages and towns in their vicinity — 
were Eridu, IJr, IJruk, Mppur, EIutha,‘Opis, Kish, 
Agade, and Sippar. There were others, such as La- 
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gash, Babylon, Ashur. The god of such a centre 
became the chief deity and around him were assem- 
bled, among others, the gods and goddesses of the 
united and absorbed communities. Thus at the 
dawn of history we find Enlil of Nippur, Ea or Enki 
of Eridu, and Anu and Ishtar or Nana of Brech 
worshipped as heads of great groups of peoples. In 
fact, there is reason to believe that each of these 
great centres held sway over a large portion of the 
country at different times; Enlil of Nippur, for 
instance, receiving homage from gods of distant cen- 
tres, which were themselves centres of great groups 
of people. That is, the more powerful a great city 
or state became, the more extended the sway of its 
chief god was. This was also true of Ningirsu of 
Lagash, Nana and Anu of Uruk, Sin of XJr, and 
Shamash of Larsa, and of Sippar. 

It sometimes happened also that the god of an 
absorbed town became the chief god of the absorbing 
city. This is true of Ningirsu of Lagash, who was 
originally lord, or lady, of Girsu, a town which 
undoubtedly became amalgamated into Lagash. Then 
around Ningirsu of Lagash gathered a whole pantheon 
of deities. The chief of these was Bau, his consort, 
besides deities of irrigation, of weapons, of musical 
instruments, of flocks and herds, of fishes, and of 
streams, of household duties, and of cattle. And 
deities of surrounding towns were granted a place in 
the central temple, or a quarter in the city, of lagash. 
tSuch were the goddesses Gatumdug, Nina, and 
Innina. In later times Marduk of Babylon and his 
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consort Sarpanit grouped aronnd themselves such 
powerful deities as Ea and Damkina of EridU;, ISTabu 
and Tashmit of Borsippa, IsTergal and Allatu of 
Kutha, Shamash and Ai of Sippar, and Sin and 
ISTingal of IJr. This was due to the extraordinary 
greatness of Marduk’s city, Babylon. Nor did the 
tendency end there, for the characteristics and 
achievements of the absorbed and associated gods were 
very often assumed by the absorbing god. Thus Mar- 
duk replaced Enlil in the creation story in the same 
way that he himself was absorbed by Yahweh, in later 
times, in the Hebrew references to creation. 

In the very earliest times divine manifestations 
were seen in the commonest phenomena, in the 
streams and rivers, rocks and mountains, vegetation, 
and forces of nature. But according as men began to 
be more interested in the vast cosmic forces, so their 
attention became centred in such phenomena as the 
sky, the earth, and the ocean. 

The sky was personified as Ann. The Semitic word 
anu is derived from the Sumerian ana, which means 
‘Teaven”, The deity Anu was supposed to be 
enthroned in the heavens, and as such was the highest 
of all gods, and king of the gods. , Why the centre 
of the worship of Anu was Uruk is not known. It 
seems that the inhabitants of that city happened to be 
the first to give prominence to the sky-god. In Assyr- 
ian times the god had a home at Ashur. Anu^s 
w^orship can be traced back to the very beginning of 
history in the Tigris-Euphrates valley. He was the 
supreme dispenser of all events, especially of those 
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which rekted to the earth, and his consort was Anatu, 
who was sometimes regarded as an earth goddess. | 

Enlil (or Ellil) was the ‘‘lord of lands’^ and the 
personification of the earth. At a very early time 
he gained great eminence in Babylonia, for such 
great gods as Sin of Ur and ISTingirsu of Lagash 
were called his sons. He is thought to have been 
the chief god of the Sumerian people, and as Nippur 
may have been the first settlement of the Sumerians 
in southern Babylonia, an explanation of Nippur as 
the seat of this god would be thus explained. He is 
sometimes called the “great mountain”, an epithet 
which would point to his origin among the Sumerians | 

before they migrated west from their original moun- 
tain home. This would account for the name of his 
temple in Nippur, which was E-Kur, “mountain- 
house”, a sanctuary built probably on an artificial ? 

mound to represent the original home of the god. 

Enlil has been called the older Bel. His consort 
was Ninlil, called also Belit-matate or Belit-ile, “lady 
of the lands” and “lady of the god”, respectively. 

Being a mountain-god, he also associated with storms, 
in the same way that the Hebrew god, Yahweh, was 
associated with Sinai, and was known as a storm-god. 

The deity which personified the great waters of tlie 
world was Ea, whose seat was at Eridu on the Persian 
Gulf, an appropriate place for a water-deity. He is | 

comparable with Osiris of Egypt. Being the water- | 

deity, and water being associated with exorcism, Ea be- 
came, at a very early date, the chief deity of exorcism, 
and, as father of Marduk, he retained that distinc- 
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tion until the latest times in Babylonia and Assyria. 
He was consequently the god of wisdom also, and as 
such the adviser and helper of mankind. His consort 
was Damkina, a shadowy counter-part, who, like most 
Babylonian goddesses, never played any important 
role in any form of human and divine relationships. 

The most attractive natural phenomena, and the 
most mysterious, have always been the sun and the 
moon. They have been deified by all ancient races. In 
Babylonia the moon was deified primarily by those who 
lived near the desert, and whose experiences asso- 
ciated them with desert life. Nomadic tribes, who 
roam the desert, live continually in fear of conflict 
with other tribes. Their time of greatest activity is 
during the night when light is not too intense, and 
when they can elude the pursuit of a possible enemy. 
But the moon^s light on such an occasion is a veritable 
blessing. It furnishes just enough light to make 
movement easy, but not enough to make detection 
probable. Hence the deification of the moon among 
races who are or were nomads. In Babylonia the 
moon was worshipped by those who lived in western 
parts, just on the border of the desert. 

To those peoples who lived a settled, agricultural 
life, who appreciated the part which the sun plays 
in the growth of the necessities of life, and who 
enjoyed its warmth, although sometimes dreading its 
intense heat, the sun has ^ways appeared as a god. 
The sun is the great mysterious being which sails 
across the heavens every day, returning each night 
to the beginning of its course. 
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The sun was personified as Shamash by the Semites, 
but as XJd, ‘'light”, or Babbar by the Sumerians. His 
chief centre of worship was at Sippar, though he was 
also closely identified with Larsa, the latter being 
the oldest residence of Shamash. His sanctuary was 
called E-Babbar, "shining house”, and his chief char- 
f acteristics were justice and righteousness, of which 
he was the source and dispenser. 

Besides Shamash, the sun was thought to be mani- 
tested in the form of other deities. The sky-god Ann 
was, in the minds of his worshippers of Uruk, a 
solar deity, as also were Hinib at Hippur, and later 
Marduk at Babylon and Ashur at Ashur in Assyria. 
In short there grew up a regular cycle of solar deities. 
At Lagash, Ningirsu was a solar deity, as were also 
Hergal of Kutha and Zamama of Kish, as well as 
the fire-god Nusku. At a later time priestly attempts 
were made to differentiate these sun-gods. Kingirsu 
and Ninib were called sun-gods of the springtime or 
1 of the morning, while Hergal was assigned to the 
midsummer or high noon. 

Shamash, the supreme judge and giver of oracles, 
was not only celebrated as the brother of Ishtar and 
the consort of Ai, but he was also the father of Kettu, 
"justice”, and Mesharu, "rectitude”. With the mys- 
tery of Shamash, the god of light, were bound up 
the cleverness and fairness of justice and righteous- 
ness. The sun was full of mystery to the early Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians. The nearer they approached 
him the more mysterious he became. But just as 
he. had the power to penetrate into all corners and 
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crevices of daily life, so Ms word had the power of 
detecting unfair dealings among men. The Baby- 
lonians, who had a genius for business, soon developed 
that sense of right proportion in human relationships, 
which was the result of deep insight into business 
principles, and which they associated with that divine 
being whose character it was to bring everything to 
the test of the light of day. 

On the other hand, the sun was sometimes con- 
sidered an agent of destruction. His rays could warm 
and comfort, but they could scorch and burn also. 
And the seasons of intensest heat were also those of 
destruction, of lightning and thunderstorms. There 
came, therefore, to be associated with Shamash and 
other solar-deities, gods of destructive storms. Thus, 
with Shamash was associated Adad, who was likewise 
associated with Anu. But the benificent character 
' of the solar-deities was that which primarily appealed 

to the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

Just as the sun was the favourite heavenly body 
among agricultural peoples, so the moon always ap- 
pealed to the nomad. On the western border of Bab- 
ylonia, in the neighbourhood of the great desert, the 
f moon was personified as Sin at two great centres, TJr 

; in the south and Harran in the north. At Ur, his 

temple was called E-Kishshirgal, ^diouse of lighf and 
Ms own Sumerian name was En-Zu, ^dord of knowl- 
i ' edge”; among the Semites he was also known as 
Uannar, ‘^Mlumination”. As lord of knowledge. Sin 
was the god of oracles, and the well-disposed father 
of mankind. He was considered a most powerful god 
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from the begiimiiig of his career, for Shamash was 
called his son and Ishtar was his daughter. His 
consort was Hingal, “the great lady”, “the queen”. 

Powerful as Sin was he never gathered around 
Mto ' a cycle of divine heings as did Shamash. He 
was inclined to feeep his own councils and jealously 
to watch for the allegiance of hia own worshippers. 
He is primarily interesting to modern studKats be- 
cause of Ms chief cities TJr and Harran, both of 
which are associated with the name of the Hebrew 
patriarch, Abraham, and especially because of the 
effect which his cult had upon the Hebrew god, 
Yahweh, who was associated with Sinai, the mountain 
of Sin, and whose relationship with the followers of 
j Sin has left its lasting mark not only upon Judaism 
' but upon Christianity as well. Our custom of divid- 
ing time into weeks of seven days each is eloquent 
I testimony to the power and influence of the ancient 
'Babylonian god Sin. And not only in this particular 
matter but in many other ways our modern culture 
bears not a few marks of Babylonian moon-worship. 

Because of Ishtar’s identification with the star 
Venus, the goddess should be discussed here, although 
she was probably at JBrst a personification of fertility 
in human, animal, and plant life. As such she be- 
came the great mother-goddess. She always main- 
tained an independent existence. Her oldest seat was 
IJruk, though she was associated with many other 
places during her career, such as Akkad, Hineveh, Ar- 
bela, and Kidmurru, As Nana she is called the 
daughter of Ann, but she is also known as the daugh- 
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ter of Sin. This would lead to the conclusion that in 
her character were absorbed other deities, and this is 
' precisely what happened. In fact,, she ahsorhed alt . 

other goddesses in the pantheon, becoming the goddess I 
par excellence. In Assyria she became the consort of ) 
Ashur. 

' Having absorbed many other goddesses, Ishtar was 

possessed of many attributes. She was associated with 
Gilgamesh, a solar deity, and her lover was Tammuz, 
a personification of the sun of springtime. As the 
great mother-goddess, she was associated with the fer- 
tility of nature and of man, and became the goddess of 
love, and of sexual impulse. In her character of love- 
I goddess her fame and worship spread to the land of thef 

Hittites, as well as to Phoenicia, where she was known ^ 
as Ashtart, to Canaan, where she was called Ash-i| 
toreth, and to far-off Greece and Eome, where shei 
I was worshipped under the familiar name of the Mater* 

Magna. 

In Assyria, especially, she became the patron of 
battles, as was her Assyrian consort Ashur. And as j 
the war-like Ishtar her symbol was the lion. She was { 
also symbolized by the dove, but this^as in her 
f character as goddess of justice and righteousness, the 

^ goddess “judging the cause of man with justice and 

righteousness”. In this r61e she was associated with 
all that is ethically true, being commemorated in 
t hymns and psalms with considerable ethical content. 

Thus she is addressed by a penitent who says : 


“I, thy servant, full of sighs, call upon thee; 

Tlie fervent prayer of him who has sinned do thou accept. 
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lord and giver of life, the snn, from whom and in 
whom all things exist. 

Hahn was the neighhonr of Mardnk, the god of 
Borsippa, and was mnch more powerful and influ- 
ential before than after the rise of Babylon. His 
temple was E-xida, “house of wisdom”, and his con- 
sort was Tashmit, though Nana and Hisaba were also 
associated with him in that capacity. 

Although a god of vegetation, his chief attribute 
was that of arbiter of destinies. He was the god of 
wisdom, of writing, and of prophecy, and it is prob- 
able that he was so closely associated with wisdom, 
as an element in prophecy, that his name penetrated 
into western Semitic lands and became the title of 
those men in Israel who were, previous to the time of 
Samuel, called seers. The Hebrew word for prophet, 
nabi, is most likely to be traced to the name of this 
god. 

Hinib, or as his name is probably now to be read, 
Ninurasa, was the god of Nippur, the first-born of 
Enlil, the great physician and god of healing, and the 
god of the chase. His consort was Gula. He was 
especially connected with war, as the “mighty hero”, 
and personified the spirit of battle and conquest. 

Nergal was the god of Kutha. His temple was E- 
shitlam, and his consort was Breshldgal. Originally a 
vegetation god, he became the benevolent protector 
of the fields. But he is famous as a god of plague and 
fever, similar to tbe pestilence-god Ira, and especially 
as a war-god. When he married Ereshkigal, queen 
of the underworld, he became god of the dead and 
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of their realm. As a result of this, his city, Kutha, 
became a poetic designation of the great gathering- 
place of the dead, and his symbol was the fierce lion, 
greedy for human victims. 

Nusku was a god of light, and was usually asso- 
ciated with Enlil of Nippur, though he was also 
known as son of Sin at Harran. As light or heat 
god he was the destroyer of all evil, and the promo- 
ter of an good. His counterpart was Gibil (or 
Girra), a personification of fire, and god of the smith- 
craft and of holy sacrificial fire. His province was 
to destroy evil by means of purifying fire. Both gods, 
because of their association with purifying and de- 
stroying fire, were ethical in character. 

Tammuz holds an unique position among the great 
Babylonian gods. His Sumerian name is Humuzi, 
“real child”, but an older name made him Humuzi- 
zuab, “real child of the watery deep”. As such he 
was associated with Ba of Eridu, and became identi- 
fied with all green plant-growth and with spring, the 
season of beginning of vegetation. In fact, he became 
I the god who revives in spring and dies in summer, 
i like the Egyptian Osiris. With him were asso- 
ciated festivals of mourning and festivals of Joy, for 
his death and resurrection. He was never intimately 
associated with any one centre, for he became pop- 
ular and democratic, even, in a sense, an universal 
god in Babylonia. With him was associated Ishtar 
the great mother-goddess, who personified fertilization. 
He was her husband and lover both, and with them 
was connected his sister Geshtinanna, who plays a 



similar part to that taken by Fephthys in Egypt. 
His cult became most popular and extended to Israel, 
where it was very prominent at the time of Ezekiel. 
His worship might have become very powerful and 
enduring if there had been similar conditions to those 
in Egypt, which would have served as soil in which 
the seed could have grown. But the Babylonians were 
a sterner people than the Egyptians, to whom the joy- 
ful note in the character of Tammuz could not make a 
lasting appeal; and they had never developed a con- 
ception of the future which was capable of rendering 
the Tammuz-resurrection idea influential, necessary, 
and attractive. 

There were many other Babylonian gods, each of 
whom was connected with some place or person. They 
were so numerous that two general terms were applied 
to them, namely, tlie Igigi, or earth-deities, and the 
Anunnaki, or heaven-gods. It is felt by some students 
of Babylonian and Hebrew religion that even the god 
of Israel, Yahweh, was for some time at least asso- 
ciated with the Babylonian pantheon, his name being 
found in such combinations as Ya-u-um-ilu of the 
Hammurapi period and Ya-'^ani of the Kassite pe- 
riod ; the fonner being equivalent in construction and 
meaning to the name Elijah, “Yahweh is my god”; 
and the latter to the name Asahiah, “whom Yahweh 
created”. 

Assyria inherited the religion of Babylonia, although 
she breathed into it her national warlike character, 
and her pantheon coincided with that of Baby- 
lonia, except in the case of Ashur and A dad. Ashur 
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was a Bolar deity, and patron-god ol the city of Asta, 
where his ordt can he traced te a very primitive 
time The antiquity of Ashur’s settlement in Ashnr 
is indicated by the fact that when Ann was recognized 
there with Ashnr, he was god of 
common etymology connected Ashnr with Ann, by 
deriving the name Ashnr from An-shar. Trom the 
first, Ashnr became head of the Assyrian pantheon, 
around whom, as aronnd Mardnk in Babylon all the 
gods were grouped. All rbles of the great Babylonian 
gods were ascribed to him and a creation myth arose, 
s a trace of which still survives, in which Ashnr is the 
I creator. The two great gods Ashur and Mardnk were 
supreme in their own political and religious spheres, 
and became rivals only when Babylonia gave the 
Assyrians trouble. Then the statue of Mardnk was 
carried off to Assyria, by Sennacherib, who besieged 
and destroyed Babylon in 689 B. C. 
urbanipal came to the throne he returned the statue 
from Fineveh to Babylon and “took the hand of 
BeF. 

The Assyrians were a warlike people, and Ashur 
their god became primarily a war-god. He was sym- 
bolized by a winged-disk, with a man with a bow and 
arrow within the disk. His solar character is indicated 
by the disk ; and it is interesting to note that his cult 
/was devoid of statues, although there is no evidence 
I that it was more spiritual than that of Baby- 
' Ionian gods. His supreme aloneness in Assyria is 
due to the great unity of the country, geographically 
and politically, where he had no rival, and to the fact 
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that the Assyrians were almost always absorbed in 
war and conquest, and Ashnr was their great leader. 

But other deities were recognized and worshipped, 
chiefly Sin, Shamash, Adad, Marduk, Nabu, Ishtar, 
Ninib, Nergal, ISTuskn, as well as the three great gods 
Ann, Enlil, and Ea. 

The other great Assyrian god was Adad or Eam- 
man, a god of storms and rains. He gave rains in 
time of drought, and was, accordingly a beneficent 
deity; but he also withheld rain and brought on 
drought and famine, and was, therefore, a god of 
destruction also. He had no special place of worship 
in Assyria, being a foreign god, who came from the 
west lands, although he shared a sanctuary with Ann 
at Ashur, called the Anu-Adad temple. He was sym- 
bolized by the thunderbolt and by an ox, types of his 
strength and character as a weather-god; he was in 
many ways the counterpart of Enlil; and his wife 
was Shala. 

The goddess Ishtar retained her power and popu- 
larity in Assyria. She was closely associated with 
Ashur, as war-goddess, and was differentiated in a 
threefold way as Ishtar of Nineveh, of Arbela, and 
of Kidmurru. This threefold' differentiation was 
probably due to the fact that the name Ishtar had 
become a generic term for goddess, and was con- 
sequently ascribed to different deities. This would 
be all the more probable when we consider the fact 
that Babylonian and Assyrian goddesses were never 
more than shadowy counterparts of the gods, with 
the exception of just the same goddess, whose name 
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became a designation of all goddesses. That is, when- 
ever a goddess, such as those of hTineveh, Arbela, 
and K-idrrm rru, became powerful, they adopted the 
name Ishtar, as symbol of independence and power. 

The other goddesses of Babylonia and Assyria 
remained from first to last mere reflections of their 
consorts. Such were, for example, ISTinlil, ISTingal, 
Damkina, Shala, Sarpanit, Tashit, Antum, Gula, and 
Ereshkigal, consorts of Eiflil, Sin, Ea, Adad, Marduk, 
ISTabu, Ann, Ninib, and Nergal, respectively. 

The Neo-Babylonian empire possessed a national 
unity and character that was altogether unknown 
in early Babylonia. As a result, everything centred 
around the national god Marduk, although there were 
other gods. It was a period of national consciousness, 
and the ideal was the greatness of the past. This 
resulted in a great religious revival, and an attempt 
to imitate the past in art and culture. It was not un- 
like the Saite age in Egypt, and resulted in the same 
political impotency. Because Nabonidus was more 
interested in archaeology and the past, Babylon fell 
an easy prey to the more modern and alert Cyrus, 

When Jacob said, “If God will keep me in the way 
that I go and will give me bread to eat and raiment to 
put on, so that I come again to my father’s house in 
peace, then shall Yahweh be my God,” he was merely 
being true to the early Semitic ideal. Each man re- 
served the right to approach his god on any and all oc- 
casions. The gods were to be worshipped and appealed 
to, nor did any undue fear or dread hold the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians back from the exercise of these 
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rights. In. fact each man had a personal god, and 
called himself the “son of his god”, dumu dingir-ra-ni, 
or mar ilp-su. Sometimes a god would desert his cli- 
ent, and then demons would come and attack the man. 
And so the earnest desire of each person was to keep 
on good terms, especially with his patron-deity, in 
order to insure his continual protection. 

In the early Sumerian period, between about 3300 
and 3800 B. C., there was no national religion. The 
national unit was the city-state, and each city-state 
had its own chief god, with, sometimes, other divine 
adherents. There was, however, a tendency to recog- 
nize any god who became very powerful; thus, be- 
cause of the greatness and power of Nippur, its god, 
Enlil, became very prominent, and was widely rec- 
ognized and worshipped. Nevertheless, Enlil never 
became a national god. Each centre of organized 
government had its own great god — Enki (Ea) at 
Eridu, Nannar (Sin) at Ur, Ann and Nana (Ishtar) 
at Uruk, Enid at Nippur, Nergal at Nutha, and 
Zamama at Kish. 

During the first Akkadian or Semitic period, from 
about 3800 to 3400 B. C., there arose a tendency 
to systematize tbeological thinking. The Sumerians 
never seemed inclined to systematization. They were 
content to live in small isolated groups, and to think 
in an isolated theological way. But the Semites were 
different. They had the genius of democratic amal- 
gamation. The theological result was an attempt to 
relate the gods one to another. This took shape in 
the formulation of divine triads, the first probably 
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being Ann, Enlil, and Enki (Ea), but with further 
organization a double triad was created ; namely, one 
centring in Uruk and Nippur, resulting in Ann, 
Ninib, Enlil (later Ea, Enlil, Ninib), and the second 
centring in Eridu, resulting in Ea, Nabu, Marduk 
(later, Ea, Marduk, Nabu). In very ancient times 
there may have been a duad, such as Anshar and 
Kishar, god of the upper and god of the lower region, 
but this is doubtful, and may be later speculation. 

With the increase of Sumerian power during the 
dynasties of TJr and Nisin, from about 3400 to 3100 
B. C., theological speculation and organization again 
became dormant, but with the rise of the Eirst Dy- 
nasty of Babylon, about 3100 B. C., a Semitic race 
of rulers, theological organization again came into its 
own. Other triads were now constructed, the chief 
being, Ea, Marduk, Nabu; Ea being the father, Mar- 
duk the son, and Nabu the grandson. Under the 
influence of the same impulse, triads sprang up all 
over the land. Thus, at Haran, Sin became the head 
of a divine family. Sin, Ningal, Ishtar, the third 
member being sometimes Nusku. This triad became 
popular in the reign of Hammurapi, as Sin, Shamash, 
Ishtar, due to astrological speculation. 

It was during the Eirst Babylonian Dynasty that 
the heavens, the sun, moon, and stars, were closely 
studied, and there arose a school of priestly astrologers 
or astronomers. The sun was Shamash, the moon Sin, 
and the star Venus was Ishtar. This resulted in the 
triad, Shamash, Sin, and Ishtar, The priests thought 
they had discovered a close link between the move- 
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ments going on in tlie heavens and occurrences on 
earth. This led to an identification of the chief deities 
with the heavenly bodies, and to assignment of the 
seats of all the divine beings to heaven. Besides the 
identification of Shamash, Sin, and Ishtar, with the 
sun, moon, and Venus, Marduk was identified with 
Jupiter, Nergal with Mars, Nabu with Mercury, and 
Ninib with Saturn. The old triad Anu, Enlil, Enki 
(Ea) took on new life as Anu, Bel, Ea, the power- 
ful heaven-god, the earth-god, and the water-god, 
respectively. 

^ The priests proceeded to further elaboration, using 
popular belief in the dependence of earthly circum- 
stances upon heavenly phenomena, and developed a 
regular system of astrology, and an elaborate method 
of divining the future. Even liver divination, which 
will be described in another place, the oldest form of 
divination, was brought into connection with this as- 
trological system. Ea and his son Marduk became the 
great lords of divination and incantation, and all signs 
in the heavens as well as on the earth were referred to 
them. 

This whole priestly system of astrology is thus com- 
paratively late. There is no evidence at all that 
Marduk, Fabu, Ninib, and Nergal were originally 
connected with the stars, nor is there any convincing 
evidence that the astral idea reached back as far as 
Sumerian times. Astrology grew gradually but stead- 
ily, but became to a large extent official, for there 
I is no proof that the fortunes of individuals were fore- 
told from the study of the stars till Greek times. 
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Nor did astrology pass from a purely religious dis- 
cipline to a scientific study till the Neo-Babyloman 
and Persian periods. 

The favourite triad of the Kassite period, lasting 
till 1750 B. C.j was Sin, Shamash, Ishtar. The 
Assyrians did not lay any emphasis upon the formu- 
lation of triads, for they were sufficiently confident 
in their god Ashur, In them, as Semites, we see the 
power of concentration at its highest, except in later 
days in Israel. Ashur was not the only god, but he 
was all about whom it was necessary to worry. Other 
gods were his assistants. He was the lord and mas- 
ter, the protector, and leader of his people. But the 
Heo-Babylonians retained their triad which usually 
took the form of Sin, Shamash, Adad; Sin, Shamash, 
Ishtar; or Hergal, Adad, Ishtar. Their pantheon, 
however, remained very large, the chief deities being 
Marduk, Habu, Ishtar, Shamash, and Sin. 

The ideal at all times has been to make things 
according to the pattern in the mount. The perfect 
workman needs a perfect pattern. All things, before 
they are brought into being, exist in the mind of the 
gods. The perfect workman translates them into 
material realities. But the converse has always been 
true with the seekers after God. The pattern of God 
has been found in the idealism of man. Gods have 
ever been created in the image and likeness of men. 
The gods were thus enlarged human beings, to whom 
were ascribed human actions, except that there was 
always a tendency to ascribe the best to them. They 
were ordinarily considered invisible and more mighty 
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than mankind, otherwise they were not sharply differ- 
entiated in attributes and characteristics from men. 
They had wives, sons, and daughters, and were born 
and died just like mortals. In short the gods were 
thoroughly anthropomorphic, and the product of 
human imagination. 

But the Babylonians and Assyrians ascribed the 
best they knew to the gods. Thus the gods were holy, 
righteous, pure, faithful, just, truthful, piteous, and 
merciful, according to the highest current conceptions 
of these ideas. Their abodes were places of holiness ; 
they were the authors of law; they directed mankind, 
and determined its destiny; they loved peace; and 
they cursed and destroyed the wicked. They were 
not, however, even in those times, considered abso- 
lutely perfect. The doing of wrong and evil was 
ascribed to them, and they were considered subject 
to repentance. 

The people felt themselves directly dependent upon 
the gods, and divine worship played an important 
rble. Temples were built and offerings were con- 
stantly made. 

It is probable that the holiness ascribed to the gods 
may have been partly ritual and partly ceremonial; 
yet as far as the people understood true moral holi- 
ness, so they ascribed it to their gods. The oath, 
for example, was sacred. It was a guarar^tee of truth, 
i and as such was taken in the name of the gods. 

The gods could always be counted upon to be pro- 
pitious to their suppliants. They were the hearers of 
prayers ; they gave ^Vaters of freedom” ; and bestowed 
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care iipon pious deeds; they were the source of 
righteousness ; and they loved to bless their own. | 

Above everything else the Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians loved to think of their gods as righteous and 
true. From the time of Sargon to that of Ashurbani- 
pal, kings delighted in the title sliar misharim, king f 

of righteousness, and took pleasure in ascribing that 
attribute to all the gods, and especially to Shamash 
and Adad. They themselves gave directions to “hate 
evil and love right”, and ascribe the same desire to 
the gods. Of course, the Babylonian and Assyrian 
words may not always have the same content as our 
words “righteousness” and “truth”, but the words 
Jcittu and misharu, which we render by “righteousness” 
and “truth”, are derived from Icanu, “to be firm”, and 
eshem, “to be straight”, respectively; and, judging 
from what was considered “right” and “true”, or hittu A 

and misharu, there is no reason for doubting that 
the standard was very high. This we shall show in 
the diapter on Morals. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians were polytheists,’ 
or at most henotheists. They believed in the existence 
of innumerable gods and goddesses, all of whom pos- 
sessed superhuman power and knowledge, but none of 
whom were omniscient or omnipotent. Each social 
group believed its own chief deity to be the greatest. 

This is what is called henotheism. But monotheism, 
the belief in one universp-l.god, was never reached by 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, much less ethical 
monotheism, the belief in one universal, righteous, 
and holy god. 
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There is a composition preserved in a Neo-Bahylo- 
nian copy of an older text, which reads as follows: 

“Ea is the Marduk of canals; 

Ninib is the Marduk of strength; 

Nergal is the Marduk of war; 

Zamama is the Marduk of battle; 

Bnlil is the Marduk of sovereignty and control; 

Nabu is the Marduk of possession; 

Sin is the Marduk of illumination of the night; 

Shamash is the Marduk of judgments; 

Adad is the Marduk of rain; 

Tishpak is the Marduk of the host; 

Gal is the Marduk of strength; ' 

Shukamunu is the Marduk of the harvest.” 

This text has been taken as a proof that Marduk I 

was considered by the Babylonians as the only god, all 
other deities being merely manifestations of him. 

This might be granted if we knew nothing more 
about the background of culture and religion out of 
which this composition arose. But, at the same time 
that men were reading it, the Babylonians were offer- 
ing prayers and sacrificing to innumerable deities, all 
distinct, independent, and often rivals of Marduk. 

The text does nothing more than reflect the political 
supremacy of Marduk, and remind us that Marduk 
was the greatest of all Babylonian gods from the time 
of Hammurapi on. It may even be said to indicate a 
tendency toward that which resulted in a conception 
of true monotheism, but the tendency did not go very 
far. 

/ There is probably to be found in Assyria a pro- 
founder understanding of the idea of monopoly in the 
god-head than in Babylonia. Ashur did not stand 
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alone. There were otiher deities. But Ashnr towered 
so far above the others; his sway was so mnch more 
coterminons with his own country, at least; his cult 
was so much more independent of external and mate- 
rial representations than that of other deities ; and he 
became so much more transcendentalized, at least in 
the minds of his people, than was the case with other 
deities; that if monotheism had been at all developed 
in Babylonia and Assyria, the chances are that it 
would have occurred in the latter country. But Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, from the first to the last, were 
far too nationalistic, far too narrow, far too religiously 
undeveloped, and far too morally limited, to arrive 
at any adequate idea of the oneness, perfection, 
omniscience, and omnipotence of God. 

Eeviewing the idea of God as we have found it 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians, it may be said 
that they continually lifted up their eyes unto the 
hills from whence their help came; they were not 
content with peering into the valleys, nor even with 
appealing to their fellow-men, to nature, or to pleas- 
ure; but they felt the necessily of seeking help from 
the highest source of which they were conscious. 
They wanted help only from the best and noblest. 
They believed that the spirite which permeated all 
natural phenomena held in their power the destinies 
of men; they believed them to be gods, to be endowed 
with the highest qualities of which they themselves 
were conscious. They pinned their faith to them and 
propitiated them in every possible manner. They loved 
to think and dream about them, about their character 
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and manner of living. They ascribed the best they 
knew to them. But jiist as the world in which these 
Babylonians and Assyrians Kved consisted of various 
and diverse national groups, so there were various and 
diverse gods. They had never arrived at an idea of 
the world, sufficiently unified to lead them to any idea 
of the unification in the being of the gods. They de- 
veloped a remarkable material civilization] their art 
and architecture, their language and literature, are 
unsurpassed, in many ways, by those of any ancient, 
and many modem peoples ; and their commercial and 
legal ideas and institutions have become the common 
heritage of modern civilization. A higher conception 
of legal justice has never been developed anywhere. 
The Code of Hammurapi, the innumerable contracts, 
and the supremely just commercial transactions which 
have been preserved to us from Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian civilization would put many of our modern Wes- 
tern institutions to shame. But, contrary to Eenan’s 
famous dictum, they were not monotheists, nor were 
they physically constmcted, geographically placed, 
mentally equipped, morally endowed, or spiritually in- 
spired to arrive at such a conception. Culturally they 
were highly talented, commercially and legally they 
were unsurpassed in the ancient world, but their moral 
and religious horizon was considerably limited. The 
gift of monotheism to humaniiy came from another 
source— a politically insignificant, but religiously in- 
spired people — ^but the world’s art and architecture, 
commerce and law are deeply indebted to the genius 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 


THE IDEA OF MAN IN BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA 


When Balak wanted Balaam to curse the Israelites 
who were approaching the domain of Moah, he tried 
to cheat himself mto thinking that if Balaam did 
not see the whole of the forces of Israel he would he 
induced to venture a malediction. And so Balak said 
to Balaam, ‘‘Come, I pray thee, with me unto another 
place, from whence thou mayest see them. Thou 
shalt see but the utmost part of them, and shalt not 
see them all ; and curse me them from thence.” But it 
was a vain expedient. The blessing came still pour- 
ing forth more richly than before. The first thing 
which strikes one in this story is the narrowness of 
Balak’s vision and its lack of absoluteness. There is 
an absolute truth about everything, something which 
is certainly the fact about ihat thing, entirely inde- 
pendent of what people may think about it. No man 
on earth may know that fact correctly — ^but the fact 
exists. It lies behind all blunders and all partial 
knowledge, a calm, sure, unfound certainty, like the 
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great sea beneath the waveSj like the quiet sky behin<i 
its clouds. The infinite God knows it. It, and the 
possession of it, makes the eternal difference between 
perfect and partial knowledge. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians were Balaks, not 
intentionally, but on account of conditions and cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control. In like 
manner, all primitive peoples are Balaks. The truth 
of man and the world in which he lives exists, but 
primitive man’s understanding of it is exceedingly 
limited. Nevertheless, human nature insists upon 
knowledge even though it be limited and imperfect. 
The point where the Babylonians and Assyrians stood 
gave but a partial view of the world and man. But 
they rightly insisted upon the view, and upon an 
expression of it. 

Our knowledge of what the Babylonians and As- 
syrians belifeved about the universe and the beginnings 
of the race is derived chiefly from a poem of about 
a thousand lines, called, in the Babylonian language, 
Enuma Elish, and, by modern students, The Epic of 
Creation ; and partly from the Greek writings of a 
late Babylonian priest, called Berossus. 

According to them we learn that the Babylonians 
and Assyrians believed that in the beginning there 
existed a great primitive watery chaos. It consisted 
of three elements, which were personified as Apsu, 
Tiamat, and Mummu, namely, father, mother, and 
son. This chaos gave rise to Anshar and Kishar, 
heaven and earth, the ancestors of the gods Anu, Enlil, 
and Ba. Tiamat quarrelled with the gods. Open 
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warfare ensned. Accordingly, Tiamat created eleven 
monsters of chaos, headed by Kingn, whom she made 
her husband, and to whom she entrusted the Tablets 
of Destiny. Ea and Ann succeeded in disposing of 
Apsu and Mummu, but were unable to seize Tiamai. 
Marduk of Babylon then intervenes and offers his 
services against Tiamat, on the condition that if 
he is victorious he be made chief of the gods. This 
was agreed upon, and Marduk entered the list against 
Tiamat, whom he soon vanquished. According to 
the later form of the story, Marduk cut the corpse 
I of Tiamat in two, out of which he made heaven and 
earth. Then follow the several acts of creation, the 
last of which being the creation of man. The Su- 
merian version makes Aruru, the earth-goddess, the 
creator of man. She took the blood of Tiamat and 
mixed it with earth, the result being man. Another 
account makes Ishtar the creator, and still another 

i makes the ■^d of Marduk the creative agent. The 

Epic of Creation, as we have it, closes with a hymn 
to Marduk as the creator-god. This account evidently 
arose after the establishment of the supremacy of 
Babylon and its god, Marduk. A shorter account, 
and perhaps the earlier, knows nothing of a battle 
between Marduk and Tiamat, but represents the world 
as rising out of the ocean without conflict and in a 
peaceful manner. 

Such were the attempts of the early Babylonians 
to account for the origin of the world and man. _ It 
is imperfect and limited, coming from a point in time 
and place where only a partial view was possible. 
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But it was an earnest attempt; and as such must be 
respected. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians believed that there 
existed an order of beings semi-hnman and semi- 
divine. The most important and interesting of these 
was Gilgamesh; whose exploits have been handed down 
to ns in a poem which we call the Gilgamesh Epic. 

Gilgamesh was a semi-divine mler of Umk. His 
people tire of him, and pray to the earth-goddess 
Arum, who creates Enkidu (Eabani) as a companion 
for him, who will entice him to leave the city. Enkidu 
succeeds in his mission, and he and Gilgamesh go on 
an adventure to the Cedar Mountain in the East. 
There Ishtar dwells with her servant Humbaba. En- 
kidu and Gilgamesh look upon Humbaba as unneces- 
sary to their plans, so they slay him. After being rec- 
onciled to the death of her bodyguard, Ishtar falls in 
I love with Gilgamesh, and offers her hand in marriage. 
But Gilgamesh refuses. This enrages the goddess, 
and she persuades Anu to create an ox to do battle 
with Gilgamesh; but Gilgamesh with the aid of Bn- 
kidu kills the ox. After this, Enkidu makes the 
mistake of taunting Ishtar about her love affair with 
Gilgamesh, which results in his death. Gilgamesh, 
now left alone, bethinks himself of the hero who was 
rescued from the flood, Htnapishtim, and goes to 
seek him. He passes over the lofty mountain Mashu, 
and crosses the great wild steppes, finally reaching 
the paradise of the gods, situated on the shore of the 
sea, where he finds the goddess Sabitu sitting on her 
throne. He makes himself known to her dnd relates 
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to her his desires. She is friendly, and directs her 
ferryman to row him over the ‘Vater of death”, 
h’inally, Gilgamesh reaches the abode of Utnapishtim, 
who tells him all about the Flood. While there, 
Gilgamesh seeks and discovers the plant of life, but 
on his way home from Utnapishtim a serpent meets 
7 him and snatches the plant away. Gilgamesh reaches 
Uruk a saddened man, but succeeds in getting into 
touch with his former companion Enkidu, from whom 
he learns about the realm of the dead. 

Another king-story may be seen in the Etana Myth. 
Etana is a primeval hero, and founder of kingship 
on earth. He desires to set up a king, and applies, 
on advice of Shamash, to an eagle for help to 
[bring from heaven a medical herb which shall secure 
i' safe birth to the expected king. The eagle consents, 
and Etana is carried to heaven, but on their return 
both fall to the ground. However, the child is safely 
bom and becomes king. Another story tells about 
ten primeval kings between the tune of Creation and 
that of tlie Flood. 

Thus the Babylonians and Assyrians, as well as 
other primitive peoples, saw in kingship a link be- 
tween gods and men. At first, the gods themselves 
reigned over the men on earth, but they were succeeded 
by semi-divine rulers, who, in turn, were succeeded 
by a line of human kings. The same conception may 
be seen back of the account of the antediluvian an- 
cestors in the Book of Genesis, 

The essential connection between the life of the gods 
and the life of man is the great truth of the world, for 
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“the spirit of man is the candle of the Lord”. And 
Jnst as the candle obeys the fire, the docile wax ac- 
knowledging the subtle flame as its master, so every 
faithful follower of the gods gives them a chance 
to utter themselves. There must therefore be a cor- 
respondency of nature between the two, man must be 
in cordial obedience to the gods. The gods are the 
fire of the world, its vital principle, a warm, pervading 
presence everywhere. And of this fire the spirit of 
man is the candle. That is, man is of a nature which 
corresponds to the nature of the gods, and just so far 
as man is obedient to the gods, their life, which is 
spread throughout the universe, gathers itself into 
utterance. When the fire of the gods has found the 
candle of the gods, the candle burns clearly and 
steadily, guiding and cheering instead of bewildering 
and frightening. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians believed as firmly 
as did the Hebrews that the blood thereof is the life 
thereof. And when they represented man as created 
out of the blood of the gods, they meant that he 
partook of their life. The first man, who was also 
a king, was semi-divine : he was made of earth mingled 
with the blood of the gods. The Sumerian word for 
( soul, zid, “rush o:^the wind”, and its Babylonian 
equivalent napishiu, “breath”, both refer to the breath 
as the seat of the self, even as the Hebrews did, using 
the same word, nephesh, as the Babylonians. But 
neither the Hebrews nor the Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians deny the current belief that the life of man was 

iu bis hlnnd 
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However, man was created mortal. It was believed 
to be possible to attain immortality, but only for ex- 
ceptional persons, sueli as Htnapishtim and liis wife. 
Adapa received from Ea a higli degree of wisdom, 
but not the gift of immortality. He desired to attain 
to eternal life, and would have done so had he eaten 
of the food and water of life that were presented to 
him by Ann. But, on refusing to do so, he lost that 
great prize. Immortality was a possession of the gods 
which they guarded with great jealousy. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians had no theory of 
the origin of sin. There is nothing to be found in 
their literature which corresponds to the Paradise 
story of the Old Testament or the yetzer theory of 
later Judaism. The interest of these people was prac- 
tical rather than metaphysical. They recognized and 
realized the existence of evil, and assumed, without 
debate, that it came from the world of spirits which 
surrounded them. They would not accuse their gods 
of being the origin of sin ; but besides gods there were 
numerous demons, spiritual and unseen beings from 
whom came sickness and death, and to whom were 
ascribed all evil. The "evil eye” was the malevolent 
j glance of a demon. In this respect they were the fore- 
' runners of Persian thought. Gods could not originate 
evil, man did not, but the demons did. When Moses 
descended from the mountain and found that his 
brother Aaron had made a golden calf, which the peo- 
ple were worshipping, he became very angry with him 
and. took the calf and destroyed it. Aaron, smarting 
under the severe reprimand of his brother, does his 
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best to shift the blame from himself to something else 
— ^the fire ; and he said to Moses that, having taken the 
gold and having cast it into the fire, "there came out 
this calf”. The tendency to shift blame and responsi- 
bility is a universal one; nor were the Babylonians 
and Assyrians immune. The blame for the origin 
of sin was shifted to the shoulders of demons and evil 
spirits. 

These early peoples were conscious, however, of the 
fact that sin brought misfortune, and they did all 
in their power by way of sacrifice, incantation, and 
magic to remove it. The Flood is an instance of mis- 
fortune due to sin. The gods behold the sinfulness 
of mankind, and decide to send a flood. Ea, the lover 
of man, reveals the decision of the gods to Utnapish- 
tim, and commands him to build a ship for his safety 
and the safety of his creatures. Utnapishtim obeys 
just in time, for the flood breaks forth, the gods them- 
selves flee to heaven for protection, and the mother of 
the gods and Ea pray for a cessation of the tempest. 
On the seventh day the storm ceases, and the waters 
abate, and the ship rests on Mount IsTasir. After seven 
days more, Utnapishtim sends forth from the ship 
a dove, and then a swallow. Both return. Then he 
sends forth a raven, which does not return. Dry land 
appears, and Utnapishtim disembarks and sacrifices 
to the gods ; but not to Enlil who brought on the flood, 
and who wi^es utterly to destroy mankind. 

The point to be noted in connection with the Flood 
story is that it was considered the result of sin, for 
all suffering resulted in sinfulness. This was an 
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accepted Babylonian and Assyrian dogma. The sin 
was not necessarily what we call ^^moral”, it was some 
act or deed which resulted in the displeasure of the 
gods and oppression by demons. Demons sent sin. 
They also sent punishment. But man was to resist 
the sin which was sent by the demons. Failure to 
resist it resulted in punishment. But man had the 
necessary power of resistance. He possessed free will 
and self respect. These he never surrendered. He 
was humble in the presence of his gods, listening to 
what they had to say. He was willing to prostrate 
himself before them, and to signify his readiness to 
receive what they should tell him by the complete 
disowning of anything like worth or dignity in him- 
self. But there is another picture with another truth. 
There comes a time when a man must stand on Ms 
feet; not in the attitude of humiliation but in the 
attitude of self respect ; not stripped of all strength, 
and lying like a dead man waiting for life to be 
given him, but strong in the mtelligent conscious- 
ness of privilege, and standing alive, ready to coop- 
erate with the gods who speak to him. 

There is reason to believe that many a Babylonian 
and Assyrian took this attitude in the presence of his 
gods, and insisted upon his own dignity. But between 
hi-m and the demons and evil spirits, the source of all 
sin and evil, and the bearers of punishment and suf- 
fering, there was an endless conflict. And the only 
assurance of final victory was in the help and protec- 
tion of the gods- 

Individualiiyr was not greatly emphasised in Baby- 
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Ionia and Assyria — at any rate, tlie average indi- 
vidual did not receive much, attention at the hands of 
the scribe. The mass of extant literature deals with 
the people as a whole or with certain special individ- 
uals, such as the king and the prince, the priest and 
the exorcist. We know that each man had a personal 
protective deity, and had developed a somewhat keen 
sense of his relationship to his god, and of his individ- 
ual right in commercial matters; but what the details 
of his rights and privileges, his customs and manners, 
his ambitions and ideas, were, we are unable to re- 
construct with certainty. 

It is comparatively easy, however, by the aid of 
legal and contract literature, to gain a fairly complete 
view of Babylonian and Assjrrian every-day life. Ac- 
cordingly, we find the family to have been the basis 
of all social life and activity, and begun with the 
marriage of two persona. Preparatory to the marriage 
it was customary to draw up a legal contract; and, 
before the contract could be entered into, the consent 
of the parents was required. Without this contract 
marriage was illegal, for ^fif a man takes a wife and 
does not execute contracts for her, that wife is no 
wife”. 

Monogamy seemed to have been the ideal, and to 
a large extent the standard; but man was permitted 
to have as many wives as he desired. Concubines 
and slave-wives were very common at all periods. 
The marriage relationship could be interrupted in 
various ways, chiefly by divorce. In the earliest 
periods the right of divorce belonged only to the man, 
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but as early as tbe First Babylonian Dynasty the 
woman also could bring about a divorce. 

The father was the head of the family, and at 
all periods in Babylonian and Assyrian life held all 
kinds of extraordinary powers over the members of 
his family, although they were to some extent re- 
stricted. He could divorce his wife at will, often 
by mere repudiation ; he could sell his children, boys 
as well as girls; and he could disinherit any of them 
at will. But, on the other hand, he was responsible 
for the support of his wives and children, and if he 
divorce the former or disinherit the latter he was 
liable to full or partial support of them. He could 
adopt children at will, and name them as his heirs 
in case of dispute with his own children. But he 
was generally kind and loving, and assumed the re- 
sponsibility of family life with earnestness and in 
good faith. 

The wife, on the other, hand, had certain rights 
which she was not slow in demanding. She could 
repudiate a worthless husband and take her dowry 
back to her father’s house, and if she was viciously 
slandered she could exact very severe penalties. 

Children owed definite duties to their parents, and 
especially in the case of loyalty, for which if they 
were found wanting they were severely punished. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians abhorred filial in- 
gratitude. They were very often responsible for the 
debts of their parents. But they possessed definite 
rights of their own. They could claim a patrimony 
which proceeded from gifts made by the father, and 
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of which, they could dispose freely. If in any way 
they felt themselves unjustly treated, they had the 
legal right to protest and to make claims. Orphans 
were often well provided for, there being evidence 
that they sometimes received a pension equal to the 
mother’s allowance while she was living. 

Obligations of superiors to inferiors and of inferiors 
to superiors were not neglected. The ideal servant 
was one who was full of respect for his master, and 
who always did what was becoming. Even the slave 
had his rights, and it was permissible for him to enter 
a lawsuit against his master and to assert his rights. 
On the other hand, as XJrukagina’s reform shows, 
there was often the need of a champion of the weak 
against the strong, and the fact that this ruler was 
such shows the keen realization of the rights of the 
inferior as against the exactions of superiors. 

Babylonian and Assyrian society consisted of three 
classes: the amfiZw, which included the king, the chief 
officers of state, and landed proprietors ; the musKkenu, 
which included the bulk of the subject population; 

1 and the ardu or slave. At the head stood the king 
as representative of the gods. In the case of Ham- 
murapi we have an example and model of the ideal 
king. Prom the Epilogue and Prologue to his Code 
we are reminded that he is ^The perfect King”, “a 
ruler who is like a real father to Ms people”, he was 
the doer of right, "the king of righteousness”, whose 
"scepter is righteousness”, “who made Justice prevail 
and who ruled the race with right”, who "made right- 
eousness to shine forth on the land”, who "established 
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law and justice in the land and promoted the welfare 
of the people”, whose ideal was a ‘'^peaceful country”' 
and “pure judgment”, and who “brought about plenty 
and abundance”. In short, the king was considered 
perfect and as such was honoured with titles which 
actually related him to the gods. He was, thus, the 
son of the god, and sometimes, as in the case of Ham- 
murapi, was supplicated and revered almost like a 
god. Hammurapi was undoubtedly an exceptional 
king, who was not only himself a righteous ruler, 
but who also expressed the wish that his successors 
would be as righteous and as vigilant in rooting out 
the wicked and evildoer from the land as he was. 


The king was the fountain of all law, and from him 
radiated the power which set in motion the machinery 
of the state. He gave directions for the levying of 
taxes and tribute and through him the state controlled 
business and commerce. 


The king was the champion of the oppressed in- 
dividual, and was ever active in righting any wrong 
that may have been done to him. He opposed the 
oppression of the weak by the strong, and he held 
his officials to the duty of observing the same, standard 
of righteousness. He set his face against official cor- 
ruption, against greed in business, and against rob- 
bery and theft. To assist him in the administration 
of the state he created an army of officials whose 
benefices were inalienable from the official line. 


The state likewise took an interest in the individual, 
and ransomed a man if neither he himself nor the 
temple could do so. The state was in such matters 
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an agent of the king, Just as the temple was. This 
interest was a dnty to which the individual was fully 
alive. In fact, the individual in Babylonia and As- 
syria was as much alive to his personal interests as 
at any other period of the world’s history. 

The individual though strictly classified was never- 
theless carefully guarded in his rights. Thus if a 
rich man stole, the deed was punished in the light 
of his riches, that is, he had to pay more in compen- 
sation than if a poor man stole. Yet if a poor man 
had nothing to pay for such an offence he was to be 
put to death. In like manner, the fine for a quarrel 
between two nobles was larger than if it had been be- 
tween two poor men; but it should also be noticed 
that if a man of noble class made an assault upon a 
poor man he was taxed less than if the assault had 
been upon one of his own class. If a member of the 
middle class made an assault upon a noble the assault 
was punished by being publicly beaten. 

The individual was treated in every way as thor- 
oughly responsible. He was free to make gifts, with, 
of course, the consent of those interested ; he had the 
right to protest against injustice; and his slanderer 
was punished with death. On the other hand, the 
individual was held responsible for his acts. A royal 
official who secretly hired a substitute when he was 
sent on an errand was put to death, and the substitute 
received the office. The law was the great safeguard 
and ruled that important statements must be made 
on oatli in the presence of witnesses, and if witnesses 
could not be produced the man was assumed to be a 
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liar. Even, contracts to guard against falseliood were 
drawn np. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians were primarily a 
law-abiding people. The will of the gods was ex- 
pressed in the law of the land, and the king was its 
guardian. The law was assumed to be righteous, be- 
cause it was so bound up with the idea of the right- 
eousness of the gods. And so it came about that the 
court was usually the temple where lawsuits were tried 
and contracts were made. And yet injustice was 
sometimes known in the very courts of law, although 
whenever discovered it was punished. The judge 
rendered judgment according to royal law, but once 
the judgment was rendered it could not be changed 
without incurring severe punishment. There were 
diflEerent grades of judges, but the chief distinction 
was between civil and temple judges. The former 
could not receive an affidavit ; this was due to the re- 
ligious character of the oath. Bribery was often 
attempted but it was always punished. But in case 
a man was not satisfied with the decision rendered 
against him he had the right to appeal to the king. 

Although the settlement of a dispute may be 
made out of court, lawsuits before legally constituted 
judges were the rule. Three witnesses were always 
necessary, an oath was taken, and rewards and punish- 
ments directed. Punishments were often exceedingly 
severe and out of proportion to the offence. Thus, 
death was the penalty for: perjury in a capital 
suit, false accusation of killing, theft of things 
belonging to the temple or the palace of a king, buy- 
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ing property of a man without witnesses or contracts, 
or receiving such properiy on deposit, failure to pay 
fines for theft or to make restitution, theft and sale 
of stolen goods, false accusation of stealing, house- 
breaking, brigandage, theft, kidnapping a free-born j;; 

child, negligence if ending in death, allowing a palace 
slave to escape or sheltering him, detaining an escaped k 

slave, causing a barber to mark a slave wrongfully, 
procuring a substitute, in the case of a soldier, fraud i 

on the part of a district governor, oppression, failure ^ 

of a woman who sold wine to capture a criminal, open- | 

ing a wine house by a devotee, accepting a low tariff I 

by a wine woman, infldeliiy and incest, remarrying 
on the part of a woman while her husband was absent, 
repudiation of her husband by a disreputable woman, i| 

inability to pay by a tenant farmer, and falsely accus- !?. 

ing a man of laying a spell upon another. 

Severe mutilation was legally inflicted. Thus, a | 

boy’s tongue was cut out who denied his parents, a i; 

son’s eye was put out who abandoned his foster par- j,, 

ents, a nurse who substituted a child for the one who I 

died while in her care lost her breasts, a son who ji' 

struck his father lost his hand, and a slave who struck Ij’ 

a freeman’s son lost his ear. 

The lex ialionis was very common, especially for ■ 

injuries inflicted unintentionally. It was appealed to ' 

chiefly as a preventative. The ordeal by water was 
practised. 

Babylonian and Assyrian justice has a commercial 
aspect in our judgment, e. g., patrician had to pay 
three times as much in case of theft as a plebeian, 
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but the penalty for injuring a patrician was more 
tlian that for injuring a plebeian. Although the fact 
that a surgeon’s fee was greater for a patrician than 
for a plebeian seems thoroughly modem. 

Much care was taken to fix and define ownership 
of property. Property rights were possessed by all 
classes of people and by women and children as well 
as by men. The law controlled buying and selling, 
renting and letting, redeeming and sharing, but a 
royal charter could dispense from various obligations. 
A sharp distinction was made between real and per- 
sonal property. 

Trade and business were placed on a firm legal 
basis. Sales, purchases, endowments, commissions, 
loans, inheritance, wills, settlements, gifts, and all 
kinds of contracts, were legal transactions usually 
made in the presence of witnesses and often accom- 
panied by an oath. Business companies were legally 
1 formed, who commissioned agents and carried on f or- 
' eign as well as domestic trade. Exact accounts were 
kept and profits were strictly shared and distributed, 
and the power of attorney was recognized. Orders 
were honoured and legal receipts were given. A debt 
was legally binding, the lender possessing the right of 
cancellation, except where tlie debt was due to storm, 
flood, or drought, when there was an automatic abate- 
ment. Goods could bejaccepted in lieu of money or 
com for debt. Bates of sale and storage were often 
settled by law, and neglect to make satisfaction in 
business matters was promptly punished. 


The bulk of labour in Babylonia and Assyria was 
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done by sIetos, although there were freemen, espe- 
cially freed slaves, who were labourers. Slaves were 
acquired by gift or inheritance, by capture or by 
purchase. They were treated as property, sold, hired, 
loaned, acquired by inheritance or gift, and listed 
like other property. The wages of a slave were always 
paid to his master. A female slave {a-ma-ai) was ac- 
quired in the same way as a male slave and coiild 
be sold and exchanged and given or taken in marriage. 
She could become the wife of a freeman, in which 
ease the children were free, and her marriage was a 
legal one. 

A freeman was responsible for the support of his 
slave. A slave could be adopted as a son, the cere- 
mony being a religious one with an elaborate ritual. 
The names of the real parents of a slave are never 
given. Slaves were often freed, when they assumed 
all the rights of a freeman. The freeing of a slave 
was a religious ceremony. One word translated 'To 
free”, vr-da-am-mi-hu-si-ma, means purified; another 
expression is pu-zu vAi-il, "cleanse his forehead”. A 
captive slave if brought home is freed from his slavery. 
A freed slave was obliged to support his father during 
his lifetime, but after that the children of the master 
had no claim upon the former slave; a freed female 
slave could enter a convent and be dedicated to a god. 

If a freed slave repudiated his foster father he was 
punished as a freeman, but if a slave repudiated his 
master, he lost an ear. If a slave wife repudiated 
her husband’s mother, the mother could brand her and 
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The penalty imposed upon a slave for injuring a 
freeman was severe, in one instance his ear being 
cut off, but still more severe was the penalty imposed 
upon a man who abducted a slave. 

The lot of the slave was hard, but, as we have seen, 
he had certain well-defined rights, and he could engage 
in business by agreeing to pay a fair percentage of 
his profit to his master. 

It has always and everywhere been considered 
greatly to the advantage of a nation to be at peace 
with its neighbours, and to this end treaties were often 
made. At the very dawn of Sumerian history there 
is evidence of a treaty between the chiefs of neighbour- 
ing states, and throughout Sumeria’s history there are 
many references to the formation of treaties, one of 
the most famous being that described on the Stela of 
the Vultures between Lagash and Umma. The power 
of treaty making was considered always to belong to 
the deity. The chiefs made the treaty, but it was 
t always in the name of their gods. 

An essential part of the ritual of a treaty was the 
oath which was taken in the name of the gods and 
sometimes in that of the king. The oath was a con- 
ditional malediction, and violation of a treaty entailed 
not only a curse, but was also visited with severe pun- 
ishments. 

Wars were of very frequent occurrence in early 
Sumeria, because of the many small and independent 
city-states which were so near to one another that 
their interests were always clashing. An interesting 
example of almost continuous conflict between two 
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such, states is that of Umma and Lagash. The con- 
queror was very often cruel and gloried in leaving the 
bones of the enemy to bleach in the open field. 

All wars were religious, for the Sumerians always 
I believed that they fought under the direction and ad- 
' vice of their gods. When one city made war upon an- 
other it was because their gods were at feud. The 
destruction of the enemy was often ascribed to the 
actual agency of their deity, and plundering was car- 
ried out at the god’s command. The foe was consid- 
f ered unconsecrated and ritually unclean, and a foreign 
t land was a ■wicked one. Yet, they could be merciful, 
if the dead seen on the Stela of the Vultures be not 
only their own but also those of the enemy. 

There is practically nothing known about how the 
Sumerians treated an individual stranger or foreigner, 
like the ger among the Hebrews. Prom the foreigner’s 
point of view, exile was never contemplated with any 
degree of pleasure, but that would be natural. 

Between Babylonia and surrounding countries there 
was a good deal of peaceful intercourse. It was 
the boast of Kudur-Marduk of Elam that he had 
never done evil (mi-im-ma) to Larsa and to Emutabal 
but did what pleased Shamash. It was the desire of 
all Babylon kings to carry on peaceful trade and com- 
merce with foreign peoples, for they desired nothing 
more than an opportunity to develops their material 
resources. On the other hand, warlike relations be- 
tween nations were the normal state of affairs. Even 
Hammurapi who was a lover of the peaceful arts 
was often involved in war, especially with his fa- 
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I ;! mous contemporary, Eim-Sin of Ur, and each king 

: ' appealed to his gods for aid against his opponent. 

Levies were made especially npon labourers to carry 
on foreign wars, and the punishment was death for 
a person to harbour a slacker. These wars were the 
source of much plunder, especially of foreigners, who 
j i were sold as slaves, and large sums of money were 

j paid by the opposing sides for the redemption of im- 

I ’ portant prisoners. 

I Eesident aliens, however, were usually treated with 
consideration and could become citizens, being under 
: no disabilities. 

I ; In Assyria’s warlike literature there is little room 

I ‘ for peaceful sentiments, although there is no trace 

I I of political disability on the part of foreigners in 

I Assyria, and oaths that bound Assyria to a foreign 

I I country in treaty were inviolable. However, Assyria 

I . was a great war-like country. She gloried in her 

I armies and conquests. Her great war-gods, Ashur and 

i ‘ Ishtar, gave her all victory. All war was religious. 

I ,, It was to enhance the power of the gods, and to ex- 

I i} tend their boundaries. 

j ». The army was recruited from all ranks, especially 

j from serfs and slaves, the military unit being the 

{ ' bowman and his pikeman and shield-bearer. There 

is abundant evidence to show that the Assyrian kings 
and their armies were exceedingly cruel in battle. 
Corpses of enemies were mutilated, their lands were 
sowed with salt, heads of the slain were exhibited in 
piles outside the cities, and gathered to be counted 
by royal officials. Although the kings were sometimes 
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nierciful, they loved to boast of great cruelties and 
inhnmaiLity. Assyria was militaristic to the core, 
she exulted in conquest and in all the cruelties which 
were believed to be capable of striking terror into 
the hearts of her enemies. 

In Babylonia and Assyria men believed in the ex- 
istence of numerous gods, some more powerful than 
others, some good and some bad. The great gods 
were considered, as a rule, favorable to man, but 
the Igigi were most hostile. The king was the pro- 
tege of the gods, being defended by them ; and from 
them, the source of all justice, he derived his author- 
ity. The gods not only created man, but they were the 
source of all stability. Their mouths were pure and 
could not “be altered”. The gods were the real judges, 
kings and human judges being their representatives. 
The greatest of all the divine judges was Shamash, 
the establisher of right and justice, the judge of 
heaven and earth, and with him was associated Adad. 

The gods were very anthropomorphically conceived, 
and were created as well as human beings ; they had 
their jealousies and other limitations and were sub- 
ject to decay and death. 

Faith in the gods was universal, and men contin- 
ually appealed to them. There is considerable evi- 
dence that the individual Babylonian appealed directly 
to his god or goddess. Such expressions as “thou 
from whom cometh the life of all people” are not 
to be taken as evidence of monotheism, but only as 
examples of the confidence which individuals had in 
the particular deity to whom they were for the time 
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being directing their supplications. Very often in just 
such expressions, the suppliant shows his conscious- 
ness of the existence of other gods, e. g., one prays, 
Sin, as the first-born of Bel, no equal hast thou.” 
N'or is the expression, ^Vho can comprehend the ways 
of god”, to be taken as monotheistic. The most 
powerful or most popular god was often addressed as 
I if he were "god” without implying thereby the non- 

I existence of other deities. 

I The gods were not only supplicated, they were also 

j!j adored and praised as the source of all help, comfort, 

compassion, and strength. 

There was a very close and intimate relation ex- 
! isting between king and gods. In most ancient times, 

" it was believed that the gods really reigned as kings 

on earth, and so, in later times, they were often 
addressed as ^‘king”. Then the time came when the 
?! king was considered the very offspring of the gods, 

!i but by the first Babylonian dynasty such a belief was 

considered fictitious, the king being the servant of the 
gods. Hammurapi believed that he was called by 
; the gods to enlighten the land and to further the wel- 

?i fare of the people, to prevent the strong from oppress- 

. i| tng the weak, to destroy the wicked and the evil, and 

I '• to cause justice to prevail in the land. He was the es- 

i peeial prot6g6 of Shamash, who endowed him with 

' justice and to whom he was obedient. He, however, 

^ was pious and suppliant to all the great gods, being 

their faithful servant and worshipper, and to whotn 
he ascribed all his might. 

In return for divine favours, the Babylonian and 
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Assyrian kings assnmed a supreme interest in the 
temple and its worship. Hammurapi brought abun- 
dance to Egissirgal and made prosperous the shrines 
of Malkat. Sometimes the temples were called upon 
to ransom a man who had been taken captive, and 
sometimes the king forced loans from the temple, 
but the latter was considered wrong, and the former 
was done only because of the great wealth possessed 
by the temples, in itself a proof of their popularity. 
The house of the god was the home of Justice and 
the place of prayer, of sacrifice, and of praise. Any 
violation of the temple’s rights was looked upon with 
displeasure, and theft therefrom was punished with 
death. This was, however, the punishment for all 
burglary. 

As the gods were the source of all Justice, so in their 
name were all oaths taken and maledictions uttered. 
The sinner was in constant dread of the gods who 
hated sin and punished wrong. 

It is, however, Just the ordinary man of whom we 
should like to know more, for he has his own peculiar 
interest. He is significant because of his insignifi- 
cance. He interests us because he presents the type to 
which we almost all belong. He ought to be interest- 
ing also because he represents so much the largest ele- 
ment in universal human life. The average man is by 
far the most numerous man. The man who goes be- 
yond the average, the man who falls short of the 
average, both of them, by their veiy definition, are ex- 
ceptions. They are the outskirts and fringes, the capes 
and promontories of humanity. The great continent 
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of human life is made up of the average existences, the 
mass of two-talented capacity and action. The great 
multitudes of men are neither very rich nor very 
poor. The real character and strength of a com- 
munity lies neither in its millionaires nor in its pau- 
pers but in the men of middle life, who neither have 
more money than they know how to spend nor are 
pressed and embarrassed for the necessities of life. 
The same is true in the matter of joy and sorrow. 
The great mass of men during the greater part of their 
lives are neither exultant and triumphant with de- 
light, nor are they crushed and broken with grief. 
They do not go shouting their rapture to the skies, 
and they do not go wailing their misery to the sympa- 
thetic winds. They are moderately happy. Or if we 
consider mental capacity, most men are neither sages 
nor fools. Or if we think about learning, few men 
are either scholars or dunces. Or if we consider pop- 
ularity and fame, those whom the whole world praises 
and those whom all men despise are both of them ex- 
ceptional. We can count them easily. The great mul- 
titude whom we cannot begin to count, who fill the 
vast middle-ground of the great picture of humanity, 
is made up of men who are simply well enough liked 
by their fellow-men. 

And when we come to the profounder and the more 
personal things, to character and religion, there, too, 
it is the average man that fills the eye. Where are 
the heroes? We find them if we look. Where are 
the rascals? We find them too. Where are the 
saints? They shine where no true man’s eye can 
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1 fail to see them. But as to the great host of men, we 

I know how little reason they give ns to expect of them 

either great goodness or great wickedness. 

These are the men of Babylonia and Assyria of . 
whom we should like to know more — men whose lot 
I was not the highest, nor whose misfortune was the 

I greatest, but the rank and file of their day. We can 

i[| imagine them obedient to their over-lords, kind to j 

their families, and reverent to their gods. Into that I 

I busy commercial life so characteristic of Babylonia ; 

!f and Assyria we should like to get a peep. Those men j 

!r who fought their battles with so much vigour, did their ; 

business with so much method, and served their gods ; 

with so much elaboration, we should- like to study. j 

Perhaps the future has more surprises in store for us. ; 

Less than a hundred years ago men could not imagine { 

the vast areas of human endeavour upon which the 
I work of the archaeologist and student of culture and 

religion have thrown light. Little was known of 
Babylonia and Assyria then, and far less of Sumeria. 

Fow we can trace their military campaigns, read 
■ their poems, study their laws, and contemplate their ; 

f religious visions. With the passage of Mesopotamia 

f into the hands of a responsible and sympathetic 

government, and with the careful sifting of the sands 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian deserts, it is not pos- 
sible to limit tlie extent of further information, aboul | 

these ancient peoples, that may be forthcoming. | 

But in spite of our fragmentary information, w^- 1 

know enough to be able to state that the ideal of the | 

early inhabitants of the Tigris-Buphrates valley wag I 
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a very high one. They considered themselves offspring 
of the gods, endowed with high mental and spiritual \ 

capacities, responsible for the welfare of the race, and 
possessed of the capacity for endless development. 

Such was man as he laboured and toiled, sowed and 
reaped, loved and hated, thought and dreamed in the ' 

1 mighty empires that were once Babylonia and Assyria. 





THE IDEA OF MEDIATION IN BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA 

The consciousness of wrongdoing is, and has always 
been, a universal experience among men. The belief 
that wrongdoing is an offense against the gods is its 
corollary. In fact, wrongdoing is an offense only 
because it is displeasing to the gods. When David 
said, have sinned against the Lord”, or when the 
Babylonian penitent enumerated all the wrongdoings 
he could think of in order to locate the cause of his 
god’s displeasure at him, he testified to the truth of 
this principle that all sin is an offense against god, yea, 
even is sin just because it is an offense against god. 
All this assumes that man believes in the existence of 
the gods, and in his necessary relationship to him. 
An d with that assumed, the first step in the conscious 
relationship between man and god is the expression of 
merit or fault on the part of man in respect to god. 
The next step is the full acknowledgment of the 
true moral character of the relationship. And then 
follows the full acknowledgment that merit or fault 
is pleasing or offensive to god. 
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With, the consciousness of a moral relationship with 
the gods, and of a necessary dependence upon them, 
and obligation toward them, man immediately be- 
comes concerned with the problem of mediation, that 
is, with the question of how he is to be represented 
in the presence of the gods. Now there are two ele- 
ments involved in the idea of mediation. They are, 
gods and man — man conscious of his relationship to 
and dependence upon the gods, desirous of help ; and 
the gods, presumably able, ready, and willing to help. 
Between these two elements comes the mediatorial 
power, for the ancient never trusted himself to appear 
directly before his god. He believed in the necessity 
of a mediator. 

Among the Babylonians and Assyrians the chief 
mediator between man and god was the king. This 
was so because the kings were believed to be the off- 
spring of the gods. In fact, the first earthly king 
was a veritable god, and represented the great gods 
upon earth. Such a rdle was probably played by Ba 
of Eridu, and by the prophet-god Nabu. The per- 
sistence of this idea in later times is seen in the 
insistence of some penitents to appeal to specific gods 
to intercede for them to other gods. When the gods 
retired to their heavenly home, they left as their rep- 
resentatives certain semi-divine beings, who were rul- 
ers of men, and mediators between men and the gods. 
Such semi-divine rulers were Gilgamesh of Uruk, 
two-thirds god and one-third man, who was a great 
and energetic ruler; Azag-Bau, queen and founder 
of the city of Kish; Sargon of Agade, whose mother 
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was a priestessj but whose father was a god; and 
! others, such as Adapa, Etana, and probably Tammuz. 

r The rule of these semi-divine kings was followed 

by human dynasties. But all the characteristics, privi- 
i leges, and obligations of these rulers were transferred 

f to their successors. The fundamental duty of a semi- 

; . divine ruler was mediation, and that became the first 

obligation of his human successor. The Babylonian 
and Assyrian monarch was primarily a representative 
of the gods upon earth; he often took the title dingir, 

! or ilu, god; he was the ^^son of god”; he was at first 

the only offerer of gifts, of sacrifices, to the gods; 
I and he was the sole priest and only mediator. 

I The Babylonians and Assyrians had never developed 

I a belief in angels and demons, as mediators. They 

' believed in good and evil spirits. There were good 

and evil spirits. There were good spirits, or minor 
protective deities, called ilu am,elu, personal god, ilu 
hiti, house god, and ilu ali, city god, and every house 
; had its shedu and lamassu, protective spirits. All 

these acted as protectors against the spirits of evil. 
Demons were sometimes inferior gods, the spirits of 
the unburied dead, disembodied ghosts, or semi-divine 
creatures or goblins. They were often represented 
in groups of seven. But neither demons nor good 
spirits ever acted as mediators between gods and men. 
The evil spirits were the source of all suffering and 
sickness, and the oflS.ce of the good spirits was to 
counteract them. A man may be possessed by a good 
spirit, when health and happiness and prophetic 
power results ; but he was also subject to possession 
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by a demon, in wMch. case, sickness and suffering re- 
sulted. In fact, sickness was thought of in terms of 
demoniacal possession, and there was a demon for 
almost every phase of sickness. Just as in modern days 
there is a germ for every type of disease. 

Hor did the tendency in Babylonia to personify 
I the wo^ of the gods, as creative power, result in a 
i mediatOT. The only line of mediatorial power was 
through divine beings, semi-divine beings, and the 
king as "son of god”, and as priest and representative 
of the people. But with the creation of larger groups 
of people into national life, and the multiplication of 
kingly duties, the king’s office as priest had to be 
delegated to representatives. This resulted in the 
establishment of priests and of a priesthood. But 
still the king remained priest par excellence. This 
statement is home out by many facts as well as by 
the title which designated the king, namely patesi, 
or "priest prince”. The king was primarily a priest 
(patesi is the Sumerian equivalent of the Semitic 
word ishshaTcTc% from which the word shangu, priest, 
is derived) and representative of the gods to mankind, 
The representatives of the priest-prince were priests. 

The light of the body is the eye, and the eye of 
the human soul is that which enables man to see god. 
The one appointed channel through which man and 
the gods, the two halves of the universe, came into 
contact was the priesthood. The priesthood, as a 
power of mediation between man and god, was the 
eye of the soul. Without the physical eye the world 
might still be real ; but it will be forever unknowable 
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to the man sitting in Ms prison of sightlessness^ ■where 
; all the glory cannot reach him. Bnt let the window 

I of his eye be opened and it all comes pouring in; 

I runs through his frame and finds out his intelligence ; 

i says to his brain, "Here I am, know me!”; says to 

i his heart, "Here I am, love me !” To such a man 

the whole bright world has sprung to life; and the 
window of his prison, the gateway of the entering 
glory, the light of the body, is the eye. 

So with the unseen, invisible, spiritual world. That 
world, too, must and can testify itself, report itself to 
the human intelligence through its appropriate chan- 
i nel of communication and mediation. Just as the world 

f of visible nature manifests and reports itself through 

the organ of the eye. How it is Just the existence 
I of that spiritual world, and the possibility of maMs 

{ being in communication with it, intelligently know- 

ing it, intelligently loving it — ^that it is about which 
man’s profoundest hopes and fears have always clus- 
tered, about which they are clustering to-day, perhaps 
more anxiously than ever. It is a world which has 
always been conceivable. All man’s mental Mstory 
bears witness that he can picture to himself a world 
in which the gods dwell. The bridge, then, which was 
thought capable of connecting the world of gods with 
the world of men, the eye through which man could 
see god, was the mediatorial power of the priesthood. 

The development of kingship, the title of the early 
Babylonian kings, and the regalia of the king, espe- 
cially his tall tiara or mitre with long, flo'wing cords, 
all point to the priestly office and character of the 
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king. But with the development of community life 
it was physically impossible for the king to perform 
all the required priestly rites. He consequently del- 
egated his priestly power, without surrendering any 
of his own priestly rights, to a class of men, who were 
given the title of the same meaning and content as 
that which he himself bore, namely sJiangu, '‘priest”. 

With the passage of time this class of men waxed 
numerous and powerful, and were divided into many 
orders with many titles. When a strong king sat on 
the throne, the power and influence of the priesthood 
were held in check, but weak kings were often the mere 
puppets of the priests, who gained more and more 
power, and established more and more priestly prece- 
dents. At last they became hereditary, the office 
descending from father to son; they were highly edu- 
cated; they usurped political power; and sometimes 
became very corrupt, politically, insomuch that XJru- 
kagina, for example, was .forced to bring about a 
sweeping reform of the priesthood. 

At the head of any local priesthood stood the high 
priest, sJiangu rahu, sliangu dannu, or shangu mahhu. 
He was called ‘lord”, and was invested by the king 
himself. In subordination to him were many orders, 
chief of which were : the Mashu or Mashashu, whose 
duties were primarily connected with ritual and cere- 
monies, a kind of master of ceremonies, and the Uru- 
gallu, a master of ceremonies for evening services; 
the PasMshu, or anointers, with- a minor order called 
the KisallaJi; the Naru, the musician priest par excel- 
lence, a kind of oauon-precentor, and the Surru^ a 
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chief canon-precentor; the Bara, or seer, with his 
assistant, the Aharahhu; the Ashipu, the incantation 
priest, an order which became very powerful, who held 
the sacred books of incantation lore, and who derived 
their wisdom from Ea, the god of wisdom; and their 
assistant, the Asu priest who specialized in water in- 
cantations ; the Kalu priest, who directed kmentations 
and prepared astrological reports; the STiailu, or in- 
terpreter of dreams; and the Suhlcallu, messenger or 
deacon. Then there was the Oallabu, or priestly ton- 
sure cutter ; and there were other minor orders. There 
were also priestesses — as many as twenty orders, two- 
thirds as many orders as that of the priesthood — and 
in addition, there were many classes of persons devo- 
ted to and engaged in the service of the gods. There 
were vestal virgins; there were teachers; there were 
priestly Judges ; there were astrologers and physicians ; 
and there were priestly scribes. In short, there was 
no profession of influence and importance which had 
not at some period or other come under the sway of 
the priesthood. 

Many of these orders demanded that a candidate 
for the priesthood must be of noble birth, of priestly 
blood, perfect in bodily growth, and learned in all 
branches of science. Before ordination, the candidate 
was clean shaven, as a part of the rite, the king some- 
times perfonning this important act; and was pre- 
sented with a tiara, the symbol of his priestly office. 
After ordination, the priest was obliged to wear a 
distinct dress — a fringed cloak, reaching to the feet, 
with right arm uncovered — he was to go barefooted, 
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and to assume the tonsure. A special tithe was in- 
stituted for the priesthood, and fees were demanded 
for all important services. 

Man rarely appears before his god empty-handed. 
He generally desires something, and in order to be 
sure of the good will of his god he presents a gift. 
The gift usually took the form of an animal — some- 
times, on very serious occasions, a human being— 
which was killed, and either completely consumed by 
fire, or roasted and eaten, the gods receiving a share. 
This was called a sacrifice. Thus the regular accom- 
paniment, or means of mediation, became a sacrifice. 
And, when the office was delegated to the priesthood, 
sacrifice was the means of operation. 

The earliest idea of a sacrifice was that of com- 
munion. Men and their god joined together in a 
sacred meal, and partook of a sacred animal, in whose 
veins had run the blood common to gods and man, 
that is, the life of gods and man. The object of ihe 
sacred meal was to strengthen that bond of relation- 
ship between man and the gods by partaking of the 
common life. It was only later that the idea of sac- 
rifice as a gift to the gods arose, and still later the 
idea of a gift was translated into terms of a temple 
due. 

The chief materials used in sacrifice were: oxen, 
sheep, domestic-animals, fowl, fish, wild-animals, 
bread, wine, water, mead, honey, butter, milk, oil, 
grain, fruit, flour, cane, myrtle, and cedar and cypress 
wood. 

Many elaborate sacrificial services were developed. 
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and liturgies to correspond witli them. One of the 
most important forms of sacrifice was the sin-offering, 
which was considered very efficacious. The special 
gods to whom this offering was made were almost 
always Ea, Shamash, and Marduk. The ceremony 
was later connected with the Sliiptu, or incantation 
ceremony. The rite was very elaborate, the chief 
feature being cleansing. An altar was erected in 
the open air, a lamb was sacrificed, with dates, meal, 
honey, butter, and wine, and incense was freely used. 

Manual acts were numerous, including bowings and 
prostrations. The so-called sacrifice to the dead was 
the Kispu, from the verb Tcasapu, “to leave remains 
of food for the dead”. This rite was a gift-offering 
to the spirits of the dead, and not a sacrifice in the 
strict sense of the term. The dead were not wor- 
I shipped, the purpose being merely to furnish them 

with food. Associated with this last rite were services 
of lamentation and mourning for the dead, which were 
purely ritual exercises without any element of worship. ' ‘ 

The great central act of worship was the sacrifice, 
and the bond, which was renewed, was that life 
common to man and to the gods. This was no mere 
symbolism, at least to the earliest Babylonians and 
Assyrians. There was no doubt in their minds about 
the reality of the divine relationship between men, i 

animals, and the gods. The same blood ran through * 

the veins of all of them. In the blood was life, and 
I the partaking thereof, and of that in which the blood 

I existed, the fiesh, constituted a partaking of the 

common life, and a strengthening of that common 

i 
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bond. To the Babylonian and Assyrian mind a sac- 
rifice was a great and solemn reality. Even tlie meal- I 

sacrifice was interpreted in the same way, but was not j 

considered as worthy. The reason for Yahweh^s dis- 
crimination between Cain and Abel was that Abel ; 

offered an a.Ti iTn a1 sacrifice, while Cain’s was a meal- . 

sacrifice. But the sacrifice was the central aet of i 

worship, and the normal mode of mediation between 
gods and men. | 

E'er were these sacrifices offered in a gloomy silence, | 

as if the people were doing a hard duty which they j 

wonld not do if they could help it; but with a burst ! 

of jubilant joy and with songs of gladness which | 

rang down through the crowded courts of the temple, | 

the host of the Babylonians and Assyrians claimed i 

for themselves anew their place in the obedience of : 

|ii their gods. The act of sacrifice was done amid a j 

^ ! chorus of delight. j 

I ’ To us such a sacrifice, beautiful and inspiring as j 

it may be, would be only a symbol, because the things 
which the childhood of the race values are the symbols 
or types of the things which the manhood of the race I 

learns to value. The man does not want the boy’S; I 

sports because he has found in the serious work of | 

life the true field for those emulations and activities | 

which were only practising and trying themselves in | 

the play-ground. The man can do without the boy’s | 

perpetual physical activity, because he has come to I 

the pleasures of an active mind which the restlessness i 

of the child’s body, in his pleasure in mere move- i 

ment, anticipated and prophesied. It seems as if j 
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the change from boyhood into a tme manhood conld 
not he more jnstly described than as an advance from 
dealing with symbols to dealing with realities. And 
if, then, every progress in life is a change from ; 

some new boyhood to some yet riper manhood ; if every f 

man is a child to his own possible maturer self ; may it j 

not be truly stated that all the spiritual advances of i 

life are advances from some symbol to its reality, and : 

that the abandoned interests and occupations which ■ 

strew the path which the world has travelled are the 
symbols which it has cast away because it had grasped I 

the realities for which they stood? Even so, although ! 

there are now no more smoking altars or bleeding j 

beasts among civilized men, we can nevertheless look | 

back to the childhood of the race, and see how real i 

those things were to them, which we now look upon j 

as mere symbols of the true. They were the school- 
masters leading mankind to higher things. 

The most naive conceptions of prayer are possible 
to polytheists, who can have no doubts about the 
efficacy of prayer, for no such problems arise as those 
with which monotheists are troubled. Where there 
are many gods it is reasonable to suppose that one 
may be able to outwit or over-rule another. But even 
so, many Babylonian and Assyrian prayers gave ex- 
pression to a very elevated and noble religious and 
ethical point of view. Lugalzaggisi, king of Sumer, 
about 2800 B. C. prayed thus to his god Enlil: “0 
Enlil, king of lands, may Ann to his beloved father 
speak my prayer; to my life may he add life, and 
cause the lands to dwell in security,” Nebuchadrezzar, 
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king of Babylon, about 585 B. C. addressed his god 
Marduk with the following beautiful prayer: 

“0 eternal prince! Lord of all being! 

The king whom thou lovest, and 
Whose name thou hasit declared 
To be pleasing to thee — 

Do thou lead aright his name, 

Guide him in a straight path. 

I am thy prince, thy favourite, 

The work of thy hand; 

Thou hast created me, and 

Hast entrusted me 

With dominion over all people. 

According to thy favour, 0 Lord, 

Which thou dost bestow 
Upon all people, 

Cause me to love thy exalted lordship. 

And create in my heart 
The worship of thy divinity. 

Grant me whatever is pleasing to thee. 

Because thou hast fashioned my life.” 

In this prayer the ideal has surely been reached. 
The king prays not that his will be done, but that 
his god might grant him “^whatever is pleasing to 
thee”. Sometimes a prayer takes the form of a peni- 
tential psalm rich in beauty and worship, and deep 
in ethical thought. Thus a suppliant prays to Ishtar : 

“I, thy servant, full of sighs, call upon thee. 

The humble prayer of him who has sinned do thou accept. 
If thou lookest upon a man, that man liveth, 

O mighty mistress of mankind. 

Merciful one to whom it is good to turn, who accepts sighs.” 

Perhaps the best of these psalms is an anonymous 
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prayer to be addressed to any deity. It is full of 
rich religious sentiment and high, moral discernment : 

“The anger of the lord, may it be appeased. 

The god that I know not, be appeased. 

The goddess that I know not, be appeased. 

The god, known or unknown, be appeased. 

The heart of my god, be appeased. 

The heart of my goddess, be appeased. 

The anger of the god and of my goddess, be appeased. 

The god, who is angry against me, be appeased. 

A transgression against a god I knew not, I have com- 
mitted. 

A transgression against a goddess I knew not, I have com- 
j mitted. 

A gracious name, may the god I knew not, name. 

A gracious name, may the goddess I knew not, name. 

; A gracious name, may the god known or unknown, name. 

The pure food of my god have I unwittingly eaten. 

I The clear water of my goddess I have imwittingly drunken. 

The taboo of my god I have unwittingly eaten. 

To an offense against my goddess I have unwittingly 
walked. 

0 lord, my transgressions are many, great are my sins, 
My god, my transgressions are many, great are my sins, 

0 goddess, known or unknown, my transgressions are 

many, great are my sins, 

y The transgression that I have committed, I know not. 

The sin that I have wrought, I know not. 

The taboo, that I have eaten, I know not. 
i The offense, into which I walked, I know not. 

The lord, in the wrath of his heart, has regarded me. 
j The god, in the anger of his heart, has surrounded me. 

' The goddess, who is angry against me, hath made me like 

I a sick man, 

A god, known or unknown, hath oppressed me, 

I A goddess, known or unknown, has wrought me sorrow. 

1 sought for help, but none took my hand, 
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I wept, but none came to my side, 

I cried aloud, and there was none that heard me. 

I am full of trouble, overpowered, and dare not look up. 

To my merciful god I turn, I utter my prayer, 

The feet of my goddess I kiss, I touch them. 

To the god, known or unknown, I turn, I utter my prayer. 
,i: To the goddess, known or unknown, I turn, I utter my 

i-| prayer. 

0 lord, turn thy face to me, receive my prayer. 

1 1 0 goddess, turn graciously to me, receive my prayer. 

0 god, known or unknown, turn thy face to me, receive 
my prayer. 

'* 0 goddess, known or unknown, turn graciously to me, 

k receive my prayer. 

« How long, 0 my god, let thy heart be appeased. 

!i How long, 0 my goddess, let thy heart be appeased. 

'I ■ 0 god, known or unknown, let thy heart’s anger return to 

its place. 

i. 0 goddess, known or unknown, let thy hostile heart return 

to its place. 

Mankind are foolish, and there is none that knoweth. 

So many are they — ^who knoweth aught? 
i . Whether they do evil or good, no one knoweth. 

0 lord, cast not away thy servant. 

In the waters of mire he lies, seize his hand! 

The sins, that I have done, turn to a blessing. 

The transgression, which I have committed, may the wind 
bear away. 

My manifold transgressions strip off like a garment. 

0 my god, my transgressions are seven times seven, forgive 
my transgressions. 

0 my goddess, my transgressions are seven times seven, 
forgive my transgressions. 

G god, known or unknown, my transgressions are seven 
times seven, forgive my transgressions, 

0 goddess, known or unknown, my transgressions are 
seven times seven, forgive my transgressions. 

Forgive my transgression, for I humible myself before thee. 
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Thy heart, like a mother’s, may it return to its place. 

Like a mother that hath borne children, like a father that 
hath begotten them, may it turn again to its place.” 

Prayers were botli private and public. In public 
services prayers became rather liturgical and stereo- 
typed. They were nsnally written for the occasion, 
and were chanted or snng by priests and people. The 
following is a verse of a typical liturgical prayer; 

“Oh, heart, repent; oh heart, repose, repose. 

Oh, heart of Ann, repent, repent. 

Oh, heart of Enlil, repent,, repent.” 

But individual prayers, sometimes liturgical, but 
more often private, said on all occasions — ^for the 
Babylonians and Assyrians were a very pious people 
— developed from a primitive form of divine adula- 
tion, to a high place of noble religious and ethical 
expression. Although they are surcharged with petty 
worldly interests, and gross magical conceptions, 
they very often show a penetration into ethical dis- 
tinctions and a deep sense of the goodness, Justice, 
and holiness of the gods that is quite remarkable. 

There were also hymns, remarkable for their relig- 
ious and ethical teaching, although many of them 
were marred by pure magical formulae. This class 
of religious composition is very hard to date, though 
the best hymns are certainly comparatively late. 
Hymns were addressed to the various gods, usually 
to one specified deity at a time. The great gods, such 
as Sin, Shamash, Marduk, and Nabu, are the most 
frequently supplicated deities in this class of liter- 
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ature. .Sometimes hymn, prayer, and incantation 
are blended into one, for example, a hymn to Ishtar, 
in which beautiful religious thought passes into magic 
and incantation : 

“I pray unto thee, sovereign of sovereigns, goddess of god- 
desses, 

Ishtar, queen of -all men, directress of mankind. 

O Irini, 0 exalted one, mistress of the Igigi, 

Thou art mighty, thou art queen, thy name is exalted. 

Thou art the light of heaven and earth, O valiant daughter 
of Sin, 

Directing arms, establishing combat. 

Framing all laws, hearing the crown of dominion. 

0 lady, thy greatness is majestic, exalted above all the 
gods. 

Star of lamentation, who makest hostility among brethren 
at peace. 

Making them abandon friendship 

For a friend. 0 lady of victory, making my desire im- 
petuous, 

0 Gushea, who art covered with battle, who art clothed 

with fear, 

Thou dost perfect destiny and decision, the law of earth 
and heaven. 

Sanctuaries, shrines, divine dwellings, and temples worship 
thee. 

Where is thy name not heard? Where not thy decree? 

Where are thy images not made? Where are thy temples 
not founded? 

Where art thou not great? Where art thou not exalted? 

Anu, Bel, and Ea have exalted thee, among the gods have 
they increased thy dominion, 

■ Thou judgest the cause of men with justice and right. 

Thou regardest the violent and destructive, thou directest 
them every morning. 

1 invoke thee, I, sorrowful, sighing. Buffering, 
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Look upon me, 0 my lady, and accept my supplication. 

Pity ifle in truth, and hearken unto my prayer. 

Speak deliverance unto me, let thy heart he appeased. 

How long shall my body lament, full of troubles and dis- 
orders! 

How long shall my heart be afflicted, full of sorrow and 
sighing? 

How long shall my omens be sad, troubled, and confused? 

How long shall my house be troubled, pouring forth com- 
plaints? 

Put an end to the evil bewitchments of my body, that I 
may see thy clear light. 

How long, 0 my lady, shall the ravenous demon pursue me? 

This shalt thou do .... a green bough shalt thou sprinkle 
with pure water ; four bricks from the midst of a ruin 
shalt thou set up ; 

A lamb shalt thou take ; with earbatu wood shalt thou fill 
the censer, and thou shalt set fire (thereto) ; sweet 
scented woods, some upimta plant and some cypress 
wood, 

Shalt thou keep up ; a drink offering shalt thou offer, but 
thou shalt not bow thyself down. This incantation 
before the goddess Ishtar 

Three times shalt thou recite .... and thou shalt not 
look behind thee. 

0 exalted Ishtar, that givest light unto the four quarters 
of the world.” 

But the greatest of all hymns handed down to ns 
from Babylonian and Assyrian religions literature 
is an address to Shamash : 

“The mighty mountains are filled with thy glance, 

Thy holiness fills and overpowers all lands. 

Thou dost reach the moimtains, dost overlook the earth; 

At the uttermost points of earth, in the midst of heaven, 
thou dost move. 

The inhabitants of the whole earth thou dost watch over. 
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All that Buj the king, the prince, has created thou dost 
watch over. 

All created beings thou dost shepherd together. 

Thou art the shepherd of all above and below. 

Thou dost march in order over heaven’s course. 

To lighten the earth dost thou come daily. 

The waters, the sea, the motmtains, the earth, the heaven. 
How .... orderly dost thou come daily. 

Among all the Igigi there is not that giv^ rest, but thee; 
Among all the gods of the Universe, there is none that 
exceeds thee. 

At thy rising all the gods of the lands assemble together. 
Who plans evil — his horn thou dost destroy, 

Whoever in fixing boundaries annuls rights. 

The unjust judge thou restrainest with force. 

Whoever accepts a bribe, who does not judge justly — on him 
thou imposest sin. 

But he who does not accept a bribe, who has a care for the 
oppressed, 

To him Shamash is gracious, his life he prolongs. 

The judge who renders a just decision 
Shall end in a palace, the place of princes shall be his 
dwelling. 

The seed of those who act unjustly shall not flourish. 
What their mouth declares in thy presence 
Thou shalt burn it up, what they purpose wilt thou annul. 
Thou knowest their transgressions; the declaration of the 
wicked thou dost cast aside. 

Every one wherever he may be is in thy care. 

Thou directest their judgments, the imprisoned dost thou 
liberate. 

Thou hearest, 0 Shamash, petition, prayer, and appeal, 
Humility, prostration, petitioning, and reverence. 

With loud voice the unfortunate one cries to thee. 

The weak, the exhausted, the oppressed, the lowly. 

Mother, wife, maid appeal to thee. 

He who is removed from his family, he that dwelleth far 
from his city.” 
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There are other heantiful hymns extant which show I 

the extent to which the sense of the reality of the i 

gods had penetrated into the thoughts of the people. I 

They do credit to Babylonian and Assyrian piety, ' 

and, though they are very sadly outnumbered by -■ 

magical compositions, they are sufficient evidence of I 

the vitality of religious and moral thinking among | 

these ancient people. I 

The most popular Babylonian and Assyrian feast 
was that of the Few Year. It was called the Zagmug, 
and was celebrated, at first, on the first day of Fisan, 1 

at the end of the spring equinox in honour of Tam- | 

1 ; muz. Later it was connected with the worship of 

Marduk, and was celebrated with great pomp. There ^ 

was a great procession, during which the image of | 

Marduk was borne in a ship-ear, accompanied by | 

^ images of other gods. It then extended from the 

first to the tenth of Fisan, and on the eighth, Marduk 
5 proceeded out of E-Sagilla to celebrate his marriage 

with Sarpanit. During the great festival there was $ 

a solemn conclave of all the gods, in the presence of ! 

Marduk to determine the destinies of the Few Year. J 

Eeligious ceremonies, of course, held the chief place, I 

i in which hymns were sung, incantations were chanted, | 

and prayers were ofiered. 1 

Another great festival was the Shapattum or Sha- 
batum — a feast of the full-moon, celebrated on the 
fifteentli day of each month. It was a day of pacifica- I 

tion. It is to be differentiated from a festival which | 

took place on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, ■ 

twenty-eighth, and nineteenth of each month. This \ 
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latter was called by the Babylonians the Uhnlgallnm, 
the days on which it was celebrated were evil 
days, or times of taboo. It has been confused with 
the Shapattum, because of the fact that it was 
connected with the phases of the moon, and was, 
therefore, a moon-festival ; and, secondly, because 
the Hebrew word Sabbath has been connected 
the same days of the month — even with the 
day, since that is seven weeks of days 
from the first day of the preceding month — and is 
itself probably related in etymology with the Baby- 
lonian Shapattum. There were many other feast 
days, such as: the feast of Tammuz, at the summer 
solstice, in the month of Tammuz; the Ishtar feast, 
in the month of Ab, a counterpart of the Tammuz 
feast; the feast of Nubattu, on the third, seventh, 
and sixteenth of each month, celebrating the mar- 
riage of Marduk and Sarpanit; tlie Abab feast of 
JSTabu, on the fourth, eighth, and seventeenth of each 
month; the feast of Sin and Shamash, on the twen- 
tieth; that of Shamash and Ramman on the twenty- 
third; of Enegal and Ninegal on the twenty-fourth; 
of Gur on the twenty-seventh; the Bubbulu feast of 
Hergal on the twenty-eighth; a special feast of Sha- 
mash on the seventh ,of Hisan, and on the fourth of 
lyyar, the festival of the marriage of Nabu and Tash- 
• the Akitu moon-feast, on the seventeenth of 
Sivan; and another Shamash feast, on the fifteenth of 
In short, festival days were as numerous as 
they used to be in imperial Russia, spring and harvest 
festivals being the most numerous and popular. They 
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are evidence of the deep religious character of the 
people, and of their sense of dependence upon the 
gods, for the feasts were all religious. 

The temples were the holiest spots of all the earth 
to the Babylonians and Assyrians. They were the 
home and abode of the presence of the gods. By 
rite and symbol, by decoration and image, the sign 
was given everywhere in them that the gods were 
^ there. The architecture and decoration, the myste- 

I rious lights and shadows of the holy of holies, were 

not what made its awfulness. It was that the gods 
were there. There they shone in all their glory. 
There they declared their will. There they forgave 
sins. There they bestowed their blessings. There 
they gave their commandments. The gods were 
known there as they were known nowhere else; and 
it was that supremely manifested presence of the 
gods there, which made the temples, as no other places 
on earth could be, sanctuaries and homes of the 
mighty gods. And these sanctuaries were to be 
found in all parts of the land. 

In the very earliest times a mere stone or altar, 
or image, could constitute a temple, or even a room 
in a tent. But as time passed, a special room or tent 
or hut was set apart for the worship of the gods, in 
which was set up an image of the special god wor- 
shipped. The spot where the image was set up was 
the ^dioly of holies”, to which only kings and priests 
had access. Connected with the “holy of holies”, in 
later times, was a long hall or court for worshippers, 
and a second court where business transactions were 
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carried on. Grouped around these two courts were 
sc]\ools, archive rooms, and priest’s apartments. The 
most conspicuous part of a Babylonian and Assyrian 
temple of later times was a large brick tower, con- 
sisting of from two to seven super-imposed stages, 
about one hundred and fifty feet high. This tower 
was called a zihkurat, and had a shrine at the top, 
and a winding ascent leading from bottom to top. 

Temples were numerous. Every city-god had his 
chief sanctuary, at his special seat of worship. Some- 
times there were as many as thirteen temples in the 
same city, as at Lagash, but all stood within the sacred 
area of the city-god. The temple was the center of 
commercial, social, and intellectual life. There the 
gods were worshipped, the law was dispensed, and 
goods were bought and sold. 

The impression made by these great temples was 
lasting upon foreigners as well as upon the natives. 
The particular type of temple which we speak of as 
Babylonian was Sumerian in origin and arose among 
a mountain-people. The zikhurat represented the 
mountain where the god’s shrine was located, and the 
shrine at its top retained the memory of the moun- 
tain shrines of the early Sumerian people. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the temple 
at hTippur, a Sumerian settlement, was called E-kur, 
“mountain house”. The remembrance of the Baby- 
lonian ziJchurats reflected itself in the Hebrew story 
of the Tower of Babel. Hor did it stop there, for 
it inspired the Mohammedan minaret, and Christian 
campanile and tower. 
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Wliat we have been so far thinking of in connection 
with the idea of mediation in Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian religions thought is the official religion, the 
religion of the kings and priests and rulers. But 
while the masses of the people were related to the 
official religion in the closest possible way, yet there 
were many and various forms of religious expression, 
which were very popular at all times, and which held 
a tight grip upon the people. Bor instance, magic, 
though finding a place in the official cult, had 
endeared itself to the masses of the people in their 
earnest and determined effort to control the demons 
and to influence the gods. It is manifestly hard to 
know where religion ends and magic begins, but it 
may be stated, as a working hypothesis, that magic is 
an attempt to control the gods, while religion appeals 
to them. Consequently, magic is to be found wher- 
ever there is a firm belief in the existence of minor 
deities or demons, for men rarely presume to control 
the great gods, while their only dealing with demons 
is to try to overpower them and to use them. Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian magic consisted in attempts to 
control and use unseen demoniac powers, rarely to 
coerce the great gods. Their conception of sin, as a 
state of bodily disorder, arising from demoniac pos- 
session, led them to be deeply concerned with any 
power that could control the source of sin. 




Various were the rites in seeking to control the 
cause of sin and sickness. In studying these rites 
we must not mistake the reality for the symbol. A 
rite is of value either as a symbol of something or as 
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a means of something. Laughter is the symbol of 
Joy, but as we langh onr laughter reacts upon the joy 
and heightens it. A rite is a symbol of^ some relig- 
ious belief, and as we practise it the religious belief 
becomes more and more intensified. The rites prac- 
tised in freeing from demoniac possessions were use- 
ful only as they symbolized the desired relief from 
unwholesome and sinful conditions. They were 
worthless in themselves, and merely temporary insti- 
tutions. No doubt many, perhaps most, Babylonians 
and Assyrians failed to see beyond the symbol, but 
we can trust the genius of any religion to be able to 
distinguish between essentials and non-essentials. 
The essential was to be free from sickness and sin, 
the transitory symbol was the rite performed in 
attaining that end. 

The rite of exorcism was performed in order to 
deliver from the power of demons. It was a symbolic 
ritual, in which fire and water played a prominent 
part. Images of the demons, whose expulsion was 
sought, were made of clay, or pitch, or wax, and 
were cast into fire to be destroyed. Or, in the case 
of the water ritual, the person to be delivered was 
sprinkled with pure water mingled with aromatic 
woods, which resulted in the desired deliverance. 
IJsually the two acts, the use of fire and water, were 
combined. For just as the sun rose from out the 
primeval watery abyss, so the two elements of fire 
and water were effective, when used in connection 
vdth the power of water and light deities, such as 
Ea and Marduk, who were the patrons of exorcism 
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par excellence j Ea the water-god^, and Mardnk the 
solar-deity. The ceremony was called the ashapu, 
and was nsnally held on the hank of a river. Many 
other minor points of ritual were added to the rite 
from time to time^ such as the use of amulets, the 
chanting of magic formulae, symbolic gestures, and 
burning of different objects. 

Exorcism was used not only in case of individual 
sin and suffering, but also whenever a temple was to 
be erected or the statue of a god to be dedicated. 
There developed an extensive incantation literature, 
consisting of magical poems to be used on all kinds 
of special occasions. Some of the most important 
collections of such texts are: the Maqlu (“burning”) 
and the Shurpu (“burning”) series, the Labartu 
(name of a demon) and the Tin (“headache”) texts. 

Magic and exorcism are related, both expressing 
man’s relationship to demons. Magic seeks to con- 
trol them, and exorcism attempts to expell them. 
They are man’s means of defending himself against 
demons and evil spirits. 

But man not only desires to strengthen himself 
against demoniac influence; he also feels the need 
of learning the will of the gods. This need expressed 
itself, among the Babylonians and Assyrians, in very 
definite religious rites, such as divination and sooth- 
saying, the most elaborate being the former. 

Divination is a desire and attempt to know the 
future, which can best be accomplished by learning 
the will of the gods, who hold the destinies in their 
power. The officer in charge of all acts of divination 
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was the priest, and the most common ritual of divina- 
tion was the inspection of the liver of a sacrificial 
sheep. As we have already learned, gods, men, and 
animals were all related. Now the seat of life was 
the hlood, and the bloodiest organ is the liver, which 
was therefore thought to be the specific seat of the 
soul. When an animal was sacrificed it became iden- 
tical with the gods, and its liver the mirror of the 
gods. The sheep was the typical sacrificial animal, 
its soul or life was located in its liver, and therein 
was reflected the soul or life of the gods. 

It was the business of the divining priest, or laru, 
to inspect the liver, and to make decisions. On the 
basis of observations as to its shape, size, and other 
conditions of the difierent lobes and ducts of the 
liver, decisions as to the will and intention of the gods 
were made. The ceremony of “liver inspecting”, a 
phrase which became the regular term for divination, 
became quite elaborate. The officiating priest was 
obliged to perform introductory lustrations for him- 
self and for those assisting, with anointings. Special 
garments had to be worn, and special prayers were 
offered to Shamash, or Shamash and Adad; Shamash 
being the god of divination par excellence. The sac- 
rificial sheep had to be without blemish. 

The oldest form of divination, however, consisted 
in the pouring of oil upon water or water upon oil, 
and watching its movements; or the observation of 
the flight of birds; or the interpretation of dreams. 
But liver divination can be traced back as early as 
the first Sargon, about 8660 B. C., and it lasted till 
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the latest times. It was passed on to the Hittites, 
who in turn handed it on to the Etruscans, from 
whom the Bomans learned it, with variations, using 
the heart as well. 

Another form of divination consisted in the obser- 
vation of abnormal phenomena in the life of man, 
or in that of animals; another in the interpretation 
of dreams; and still another in the shooting of arrows. 

But next in importance to divination by liver obser- 
vation was what has been called astrology, an observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. Priestly scholars had 
developed a theory iiiat this world is an exact dupli- 
cate or reflexion of the world of the gods. All phe- 
nomena and events in this world correspond to 
heavenly phenomena and events. In heaven the will 
of the gods is expressed, and if man can read the 
will of the gods in the heavens he will consequently 
know what is happening and what will happen in 
this world. In the heavens the stars play the chief 
part in the representation of the god^s will, and there- 
fore the study of the stars, and of other heavenly 
bodies, became the divine science. This has been 
called astrology. 

The science cannot be traced much earlier than the 
First Babylonian Dynasty, although the system was 
perfected about 3000 B. C. Then the heavenly bodies 
were associated with the great gods of the Babylonian 
pantheon. Shamash was the sun. Sin was the moon, 
Ishtar was Venus, Marduk was Jupiter, Hinib was 
Saturn, Nabu was Mercury, and Kergal was Mars. 
The chief of these gods was Sin, "the Lord of Wis- 
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dom” (En-zu). The Sarw-priests observed eclipses, 
and all other heavenly phenomena, and interpreted 
them in terms of divine intention. This means of 
divination became highly developed. Other stars 
besides the planets were studied and their peculiari- 
ties noted. Constellations were traced along the eclip- 
tic, and the twelve signs of the zodiac were marked. 
The first stars to be identified by the Babylonians 
were Jupiter and Venus, the former because of its 
brilliancy, and the latter because of its occurrence as 
an evening star one part of the year and as a morning 
star during the other part. It was left to Greek 
astrologers to map out the heavens to correspond to 
, ,, the lands, mountains, seas, and rivers of the earth, 

fft but the Babylonians had begun the study. 

Babylonian astrology had very little to do with the 
i! individual. Its interests centred on affairs of state. 

SI Individual concerns were served by the simpler forms 

of divination such as the observation of abnormal 
animal and human phenomena, or by the observation 
of phenomena in nature, and by the interpretation 
of dreams. The decline of astrology set in at the 
close of the Assyrian period, when it began to 
pass out of the astrological stage into the stage of 
astronomy. 

There were other means, public as well as private, 
which were devised in the attempt to come into rela- 
tionship with the gods. Oracles were granted by the 
priests, especially after the seventh century ^ pilgrim- 
ages were made to learn the will of certain important 
deities, as when Ashurbanipal journeyed to Arbela 
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to consult Ishtar; and individuals claimed the power 
of prophetic insight into the ways of the gods. But 
whatever means were adopted the officiating person 
was a priest. As a representative of the king, at 
least in early thought, he developed into the standard 
mediator in all matters that involved the gods and 
men. The means and modes of his mediation were 
numerous and varied, hut the central idea was that 
man’s happiness and success always depend upon the 
will of the gods, upon the relationship between gods 
and men, and upon the success with which mediation 
was negotiated. This idea is, and has always been, 
practically universal. It is the heart and core of all 
religion, and the essence and power of Christianity. 
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THE IDEA OF THE FUTURE IN 
BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


j 





Every true life has a goal to which it is always 
looking forward, A life cannot he really considered 
as having begun, to live until that far-off city in 
which its destiny awaits it, where its work is to be 
done, where its problem is to be solved, begins to 
draw the life towards itself, and the life begins to 
know and to own the summons. Very strange is 
this quality of human natui’e which decrees that 
unless a man feels a future before him he does not 
live completely in the present. Mankind has grown 
so used to it that he does not realize how strange it 
is. It seems to be necessary. But the lower natures, 
the beasts, do not seem to have anything like it. And 
one can easily picture to one’s self a human nature 
which might have developed in such a way that it 
never should think about the future, but should get 
all its inspiration out of the present things. But that 
is not human nature. Human nature must always 
90 
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look ahead. The thing which it hopes to become is 
already a power and decides the things it is. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians too had a goal to 
which they were always looking forward. But it was 
located primarily in this life. For the next world 
they eared very little. Kevertheless they did have an 
idea of an immortal life, though it was very limited, 
and never developed to any considerable extent. Nor 
did it exercise any mfluence upon the manners and 
ways, the ethics and ideals, of this life. 

This limitation in Babylonian and Assyrian out- 
look was due primarily to a trait common to all early 
Semitic peoples. The Semites were exceedingly slow 
in developing an adequate conception of individual- 
ity. To them everything centred in the community 
and in its life. Individual demands and desires were 
rarely considered. Attention was concentrated on 
the state. This was also true among the Hebrews. 
Until the time of J eremiah and Ezekiel, no real con- 
ception of individual consciousness had developed, 
and consequently no real conception of the future 
beyond this world- There was thought in plenty 
about the natiohs future, its destiny among the other 
nations of the world. But there seemed to be no 
necessity for a consideration of what happened in a 
world other than this. A nation does not die with 
the individual; but new individuals are born that 
compose the nation of the future. Of course, the 
individual died, and his death was noted, and there 
was a general idea as to what happened to him. But 
very little thought was ever concentrated upon the 
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STibiect. The same was true of the Bahylonians 
and Assyrians. Only, whereas the Hebrews developed | 

beyond that stage of thought, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians never did. And the failure to do so, in 
spite of their other accomplishments, contributed 
largely to their final decay and downfall. | 

At death the body and soul separated. The body 
was committed to the earth — ^never cremated except 
in the earliest period — ^sometimes in a brick vault j 
more often it was placed upon a slightly raised plat- 
form of bricks, provided with a reed-mat over which 
was a large cover. Ordinarily, however, the body was 
placed in a baked-clay coffin in capsule form, or in | 

a coffin made by fitting together two deep bowls, or in 
a huge vase, or in a coffin of bath-tub shape, of flask- 
shape, or slipper-shape. The place of burial was 
usually the temple court. The departed soul, edimmu, { 

If! was spoken of as having gone to its fate. It was 

thought of as a wind or breath, napisMu, and was 
believed to take a lively interest in the body which 
it left behind. 

In order to guarantee rest for the soul, the body had 
to be cared for by being supplied with food and imple- 
§ ments. The soul was thus enabled to continue what f 

was really an earthly existence in the next world. 

Offerings, anag, were made for the repose of the soul. 

They were either burned or consumed as a family 
meal, or both, and in later times the custom of pour- ^ 

ing a libation, in connection with the meal, was | 

conomon. | 

The departed soul continued to live in a conscious 
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or semi-eonscioiis state, in a life inferior to the pres- 
ent. It was considered a minor deity, gidim, and was 
often propitiated, hnt was thonght to be deprived of 
all pleasure. 

The home of the departed was known by different 
names, the chief of which was Arallu. Sometimes 
it was called Irsit la tari, “land of no return”, but 
it was also called “the mountain house of the dead”, 
the “vast city”, the “prison house”, and the ‘diouse 
of Tammuz”, The Poem of Ishtar’s descent into 
Arallu furnishes us with the most complete account 
of what the abode of the future was like. It was a 
large dark cavern under the surface of the earth, full 
of dust, where souls passed a miserable existence of 
inactivity and gloom, and subsisted on dust. The 
approach to it was in the western region of the earth, 
where seven gates guarded by sentinels gave entrance. 

The ruler of the realm of the dead was the goddess 
Ereshkigal, also called Allatu. The god Hergal 
descended into Arallu and married Ereshkigal. Being 
a god of pestilence and death, identified later with 
Mars, his cult centre, Kutha, became a designation of 
Arallu. Ishtar was also associated with Arallu, 
which she visited in order to restore her lover Tam- 
muz. Nergal and his consort employed demons as 
their messengers, the chief being Belit-seri and 
Hamtaru. 

Ishtar’s “descent into Arallu” is probably a poetic 
version of an old vegetation myth, the disappearance 
of Ishtar being the death of nature, when all growth 
on earth ceased. But it throws interesting light upon 
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the popular conception of Arallu. At eyery one of 
the seven gates, Ishtar was compelled to part with I 

an article of clothing until she appeared naked before 
Breshkigal, who ordered her servant Namtaru to 
imprison the goddess. Ea interposed on behalf of 
Ishtar, whereupon Breshkigal commands hTamtaru | 

to sprinkle Ishtar with "water of life” and to release 
her. Ishtar departs and receives her clothes as she 
passes each of the seven gates. 

There is also an echo in Babylonian literature of an 
"Island of the Blest”, situated at the confluence of 
the streams, where Utnapishtim and his wife were 
led, after the flood, but it seems to have been only for f 

special individuals. There is, however, nothing def- 
initely known about the future of such heroes. 

Bnkidu (or Eabani) also goes to Arallu, but when 
he appears to his friend Gilgamesh he has no definite ! 

information to impart, other than that Etana and ; 

Ereshkigal were there. 

To the Babylonians and Assyrians, death was an 
unmitigated evil, with which no ethical considera- 
tions were connected. Once a soul departed to Arallu, 
his fate was unalterable and permanent. There was t 

no belief in transmigration or resurrection. There is t 

only one instance of a soul rising from Arallu, besides ■ 

the goddess Ishtar, and that was Enkidu; yet he did 
not gain deliverance, but, like the shade of Samuel, 
returned again. i 

Such was the future of the Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians. There was no "Kingdom of God” in the 
future for them. Their best vision was confined to 
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this world, and that was not very inspiring. The 
Hebrew dream of a Messianic Kingdom, of a city of 
God, was unknown to them. When we think of the 
dreariness in outlook of the Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians, of the absence of that power which could have 
consecrated their nationalism, their patriotism, their 
wealth, their glory, and their individual sacrifices, 
it is a real wonder that they ever accomplished any- 
thing. They had no dream of an ideal spiritual king 
and an ideal spiritual nation to realize; they were 
thrown back upon their native, natural will to live, 
for their inspiration. And when we contemplate the 
great things they accomplished, their art and archi- 
tecture, their military grandeur and their mighty 
empire, their literature and science, their deep sense 
of piety and their fine moral distinctions, we are sur- 
prised at any limitations to the dream of more 
favoured nations, who have had all the stimulus and 
inspiration of a glorious spiritual future, a moral and 
religious city and kingdom of God. 
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THE IDEA OF MORALITY IN BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA 

Many hundreds of years ago a Hebrew poet wrote, ’ 

“In thy light we shall see light”. The poet saw men I 

all around him running hither and thither seeking ; 

light. The poet sympathized with them, for he too 
thought light the most precious thing in the world. ! 

But he saw a great fallacy in the search for light of ? 

his time. Men appeared to be questioning this thing 
and that thing, as if the secret of its being, its power r 

to be understood and comprehended, the light with r 

which it ought to shine, were something it carried in i 

itself. He declared this to be wrong. To him every- i 

thing is comprehensible and capable of being under- 
stood only as it exists within the great enfolding pres- I 

ence of God. To him it is only in their relations to i 

the perfect nature that all other natures can become 
intelligible. Only within the elements where they ; 

belong, only as they are held inside the atmosphere ^ 

of larger natures to which they bear essential and 
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sacred relationships, can the finest and truest natures 
of many things be understood. The beauty of the 
flower or the majesty of the mountain can oidy truly 
be seen in the radiance of the glowing sun. 

When we turn to study Babylonian and Assyrian 
morals, it must be held inside the atmosphere of 
Babylonian and Assyrian life and customs- We must 
learn to judge the Babylonians and Assyrians in the 
light of their own time. Their heredity, environment, 
and social traditions must limit our decisions. We 
must not forget that they lived many hundreds of 
years before the rise of Christianity. It is only in 
the light of their time that we can hope to cast 
light upon their moral realities and ideals. 

The origin of moral ideas reaches back into prehis- 
toric times. The earliest historic man habitually 
differentiates between good and bad. His "good” 
and ‘had” doubtless differed from ours, having been 
probably more confined and narrower. We say that 
"good” is that which favours human progress, and 
"evil” that which impedes it. But the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, because of their known piety, would 
probably have defined "good” as that which is pleas- 
•< ing to the gods and "evil” as that which incites the 

anger of the gods. "Good” and "evil” may originally 
have been purely ritual and ceremonial, but in his- 
115 toric times we shall find that, although ritual right 

and wrong still prevailed to a certain extent, a posi- 
tive moral distinction was made. Our own moral 
distinctions are based upon what we consider to be 
the will of God and upon what has become customary. 
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The same is true of Babylonian and Assyrian morals. 
What their gods willed was right, what they dis- 
proved was wrong; what was customary was right, 
and what was not customary was wrong. 

Of course the gods will what we think they will. 
We think God wills justice, righteousness, purity, etc. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians thought he willed the 
same, though their idea of justice, purity, and right- 
eousness may have been different from what ours is. 
They may have conceived sin, for example, in a more 
ceremonial way than we, and may have considered 
it and "sickness” to be equivalent. This we must 
take into consideration in our evaluation of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian morals. 

Every human act is done for some end or purpose. 
The end is always regarded by the agent in the light 
of something good. If evil be done, it is done as 
leading to good, or as bound up with good, or as itself 
being good for the doer under the circumstances. 
The standard of moral judgment is that which is 
considered good or bad, wrong or right. But what is 
considered good or bad, wrong or right, depends upon 
people and time. To the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
human acts were right or wrong, good or bad, not 
according as they were useful or hurtful, nor yet 
according as their consequences made for or against 
the end of social happiness, but according as they 
were pleasing or displeasing to the gods. The Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians aimed at material blessings, 
prosperity, success in war and in private undertak- 
ings; but they also mmed at tranquility of soul; and 
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most of all their greatest coEcern was to please the 
gods. 

In examining the subject matter of Babylonian and 
Assyrian morals, allowance must be made for a wide 
gap between the ideal and the real. We must be 
careful not to confuse what were actnal practices with 
what were merely ideals, although the ideals will be 
valuable as an indication of what the Babylonians 
and Assyrians knew to be best and of what they tried 
to attain. 

In this gap between the ideal and the real, man is 
always standing; between their visions and tasks all 
men are standing always. For every man has visions, 
glimpses clearer or duller, now bright and beautiful, 
now clouded and obscure, of what is absolutely and 
abstractly true; and every man also has pressing on 
him the warm, clear lives of feUow men. There is 
the world of ideals, of truths, on one side, and there 
is the world of reality, of men, upon the other. 
Between the two stands man; and these two worlds, 
if man is what he ought to be, meet through his 
nature. 

In attempting to gain an idea of the morals of 
any people or age a standard of judgment must be 
assumed. The most convenient criterion is the moral 
standard of our own age. By using this standard of 
judgment we can compare the moral ideas of any 
people or age with those of our own age, and decide 
whether they were higher or lower than ours. We 
may thus commend or condemn the morals of the 
people or age under consideration. But this criterion 
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cannot be nsed to commend or condemn tbe morals 
of any individual of another people or age than our 
own. The individual must he commended or con- 
demned on the basis of the morals of his own times — 
as to whether he has been true or false to the moral 
ideals of his own people and time. 

In order to compare the morals of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians with our own, our first task will be to 
find what their moral ideas were, and what was the 
content of their moral ideas. We shall,^ therefore, try 
to discover their Moral Ideals, their idea of Moral 
Evil, their moral determinants, whether they were 
conscious of a freedom of will or not, and what their 
Moral Sanctions were. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians always ascribed the 
best they knew to their gods. If we can learn what 
that was we shall be in a position to state what their 
moral ideals were. The chief endeavour of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians was to please their gods, and 
in order to do that it was necessary that they should 
know what the will of the gods was. The Babylonians 
and Assyrians saw the will of the gods in the customs 
and laws of their time, for the authorship of all law 
and precedent was ascribed to the gods. To obey 
the gods, then, was to be obedient to the custom and 
law of the time. The Law, therefore, was the moral 
ideal. 

But what did Babylonian and Assyrian law consist 
in, or by what was it characterized? It consisted 
in justice, righteousness, truthfulness, etc. But what 
was the content of justice, righteousness, truthful- 
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ness, etc. ? Their content must necessarily have 
depended npon the customs and legal decisions of 
those times. The customs and legal decisions of 
the times, then, will define the moral ideals of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. 

We shall, therefore, examine the customs and legal 
decisions of the family, social, international, trans- 
cendental, and personal life of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians in order to determine what the content of 
their moral ideals was. And we shall begin by noting 
what ideals they ascribed to their gods. 

The Babylonian and Assyrian referred to his god as 
the '^sovereign of justice”, the "perfect” one, the lord 
of "righteous” command; with him they associated 
such qualities as faithfulness, purity, goodness, and 
uprightness; and he was considered the punisher of 
the wicked. The deities were particularly associated 
with law both as originators and as administrators. 
They possessed law as their own, and there was a 
tendency to ascribe all law to them. As a rule, what- 
ever was ascribed to the gods was "perfect”, "right- 
eous”, and "Just”. Therefore, all law was just, 
because, it belonged to and came from the gods. The 
numerous legal contracts, representing the Babylonian 
and Assyrian periods, illustrate the important role 
which law played in the every-day life of these 
peoples. The law of the gods was, in short, the 
moral ideal of the people. It was their standard of 
all "perfection” and "justice”. 

blow, the just law of the gods, as the moral ideal, 
consisted in speaking the truth, which was often 
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guaranteed by an oath, especially in contracts. The 
many Babylonian and Assyrian contracts show how 
great was the dependence upon a promise, which the 
contracting parties accepted as true. The moral ideal 
consisted also in what was right, which likewise was 
guaranteed by an oath, usually in the name of the 
gods ; 6. g.y a true servant is he who does what is right 
or good. It consisted in the recognition of honesty ; 
e. g., the home-transgressor is rewarded for his hon- 
esty in owning his wrong. It consisted in the love 
of justice, and the abhorrence of wickedness. 

But did the Babylonians mean the same thing by 
horgi-na, zi, dug, etc., as we mean by “to speak jus- 
tice”, “righteousness”, “good”, etc. ? Ideally, they did. 
Gndea tells us that during a religious festival in his 
time the maid was equal to her mistress, the master 
and the slave consorted together, the powerful and 
humble lay down side by side, the rich man did not 
wrong the orphan, tbe strong did not oppress the 
widow, and the sun shone justice and Babbar trod 
injustice under foot. In general, the ideal required 
that law be the same for the poor as for the rich. 

The actual laws and customs of the times, however, 
will teach us how near in practice the Babylonians 
and Assyrians really approached this ideal. Their 
actual practice in these matters as compared with our 
own will determine their moral status as a people. 

It is true that we have evidence in inscriptions that 
there was a great deal of freedom and real harmony, 
6, g., in family life, and that the husband showed a 
real sense of duly even to a divorced wife — ^which, 
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however, may have been more the reault of the pres- 
ence of law— but it is evident that clemency was the 
father’s prerogative. He conld divorce his wife at 
will, and inflict the severest punishments upon the 
members of his family. In short, the father of a 
family had rights which no one else possessed. 

To a certain extent the mother shared the father’s 
authority and rights. Children owed obedience to 
her as well as to the father, and she, as well as the 
father, had the power of disinheritance. Both parents 
shared the family responsibilities. They were obliged 
to care for their children, and care for orphans was 
. always demanded. 

On the other hand, the power of the father always 
tended to be restricted by legal decisions, which 
became established law, e. g., marriage was a legal 
contract; the right of the father to sell wife, son, 

I or daughter was in time restricted to a sale which 

I was valid only for three years; the wife’s deflnite 

; rights increased, e. g., a man could not take a eon- 

I cubine without a valid excuse ; a slave wife could not 

I be sold if she bore children; and children had legal 

property rights. The father’s control over servants 
) was even greater than that over his wife and children, 

i yet servants had their rights, and were treated in 

such a way that in turn they often showed real 
respect for their master. 

; In Babylonia and Assyria, as in all society, efforts 

i were continually made to bring about reforms in 

family law, but down to the end of Babylonian and 
Assyrian civilization the head of the family enjoyed 
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peculiar rights— rights which would be called unjust 
when judged by the standard of modern family 
customs. 

In social life, the king was always revered by his 
subjects ; he was the righteous shepherd of his people, 
and regulated all decisions; he was full of wisdom 
and devotion, and by him, as the standard of justice, 
as well as by the gods, oaths were sworn. The ideal 
king was not extortionate, and took care that taxp 
were as light as possible ; and he was merciful in 
battle. It was a common practice to make votive 
offerings for a ruler — a practice which showed real 
devotion to the king. 

The relation between individuals demands good 
deeds, truthfulness, justice, and mercy. The relation 
of the individual to established law was that of obe- 
dience, for the established law was meant to be just, 
being the gift of the just gods; nor should the just 
decisions of the gods ever be changed. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians had a keen sense 
of property rights, and it was here that their sense 
of legal justice was most highly developed. Agree- 
ments were made in all property transactions and 
contracts were duly drawn up in legal form, and 
sworn to by the name of the gods and that of the king 
before witnesses in the presence of proper legal offi- 
cials. B.g., law protected the owner or tenant 
from any unfair treatment. The Babylonians and 
Assyrians were very painstaking and exact in all 
business affairs, and preserved painstaking inven- 
tories of all details. Eeceipts were given and always 
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acknowledged in a regular legal fashion. The moral 
ideal in business life, therefore, was strict justice, 
truthfulness, and honesty. 

Free labourers were hired in a legal way and had 
their definite rights, and salaries were paid according 
to a legal scale at set times. Even the king felt 
keenly his responsibility to the labouring class. Slaves, 
however, were not treated as freemen, hut were con- 
sidered the property of their master. Slaves were 
bought and sold just like cattle. Yet they were sup- 
posed to be morally truthful and were expected to 
take an oath and to act as witnesses; and they had 
the right to appear in a lawsuit in their own favour. 
They also had a certain independence, for they could 
contract marriage with women in the service of other 
masters, and could dispose of the property of their 
masters. The more humane rulers, such as TJruka- 
gina, from time to time tried to establish as much of 
liberty to all men as possible, but slavery was always 
the rule. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians made repeated 
efforts to better social conditions, as the reforms in 
the reign of XJrukagina show. He restored sacred 
lands that had been taken by a former king, reduced 
the number of unnecessary secular officials, deposed 
officials condemned for bribery, reduced the scale of 
exorbitant priestly fees, punished theft, and put a 
stop to forced labor. 

Peace was the international and moral ideal, and 
many treaties were made to obtein it. They were 
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secured by oatb in the name of the gods, and hence 
were established upon justice and truthfulness. The 
violation of a treaty was to be punished severely. 
Yet, in spite of treaties, wars were very frequent ; but 
slaughter was excused as having been commanded hj 
the gods, for wars were holy. Great care was accord- 
ingly taken to treat the dead in a proper manner. 

The transcendental moral ideal of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians may be said to have been piety. Their 
gods were holy, righteous, just, truthful, pure, good, 
perfect, compassionate, merciful, mighty; and the 
right attitude towards such beings was one of obe- 
dience, love, and worship. The state as a whole rec- 
ognized these obligations, as did also the individual. 
The gods were not only the protectors of the just, 
but they were also the punishers of the wicked. The 
temples and shrines of the gods were always thronged 
with devout worshippers, and the gods were the 
source of protection, and by their oracles their wor- 
shippers were guided. 

The king’s relation to the gods was of a special 
nature, for his distant ancestors were the very sons of 
the gods, and each king loved to call himself the son 
of his god or goddess. Moreover, they were the 
prophets of the gods, the intermediary between them 
and mankind. They were also the chief priests, and 
offered sacrifices and gifts for themselves and people 
to the gods. All the king’s power was a gift from 
the gods, and the gods chose him and crowned him, 
and in return the king built temples, groves, canals, 
statues, shrines, etc., and dedicated them to his god. 
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The kings were often considered sinless, because of 
their devotion to the gods and to the welfare of their 
people. 

The individual’s relation to the deity was that of 
true obedience and pious reverence. His true atti- 
tude was "to cast down the face” before his god. 
Although he feared his god, he also had absolute 
confidence in him, as the many Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian names, expressive of this sentiment, would show. 
Bach person had his own god to whom he especially 
prayed and from whom he received blessings, but all 
the gods were the object of personal love, reverence, 
and adoration. 

Truth may be said to have been the personal moral 
ideal of the Babylonians and Assyrians. Its asso- 
ciation in the mind of these people with justice is 
apparent, and it may owe its great development to 
their keen sense of justice. Next to veracity is piely 
which is so characteristic of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian individual, and here again the idea is 
wrapped up with that of justice which belongs in 
essence to the gods. Finally, obedience to the gods 
was a universal ideal, and this again is intimately 
associated with the idea of justice. The Babylonian 
and Assyrian, indeed, was most decidedly a law-abid- 
ing individual. The righteous man is always he 
who is true, pious, and obedient; he also was brave, 
but that was not an essential. The evil man was 
always despised and subject to malediction and 
punishment. 

Nor is the moral ideal an external one, as might 
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be expected from an ancient people. The Babylonians 
and Assyrians, perhaps, laid a great deal of stress 
npon external requirements in religious matters, but 
their moral ideal is decidedly an internal and high 
one. The law must be obeyed not. merely (although, 
perhaps, primarily) because the gods gave it, but in 
order that the heart may feel satisfaction. The word 
azag, meaning ^^clean”, though often used in a way 
which would appear to indicate an external or ritual 
idea of “cleanness”, is nevertheless often used in an 
internal and moral way. The Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians developed a keen sense of truth and obedience, 
and their piety sprang out of a true love of the gods 
and of things pertaining to them. They loved to fre- 
quent the temple of the gods, not because they were 
forced to do it, but because of their real inward piety. 

The moral ideals of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
then, may be said to have been expressed in terms of 
the just law of the gods, and of obedience to it. The 
moral attitude necessary to the realization of the ideal 
was obedience to the gods. The moral ideal in family 
life consisted in truth, justice, and righteousness; in 
political or social life it consisted in justice, honesty, 
righteousness, truth, and mercy ; in international life 
it consisted in peace ; in transcendental life in piety, 
obedience, love, and worship; and in personal life in 
truth, piety, and obedience. 

Thus the moral ideals of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians consisted in doing the will of their gods. 
They were their gods^ battlements and not their own. 
Their own battlements were their own desires. 
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These had to he taken away and annihilated, hnt the 
will of the gods was irrevocable. 

On the other hand, hnman battlements gave proof 
of neglect of the gods. Moral evil was disobedience 
to the gods, and lack of faith in them. Man’s life 
should have abundant supply for all its needs, should 
be rich enough, safe enough, strong enough ; and yet 
all this abundance is not to come by or in itself, but 
is to be man’s portion, because he is himself part and 
parcel of the divine life, held closely and constantly 
upon the bosom of the life of the gods. Man does 
not carry his sufficiency in himself ; it is to be found 
in the gods. The opposite of all this is impiety, 
lack of faith, disobedience of the law of the gods, 
moral sin. 

Moral evil was primarily regarded as consisting in 
the transgression of the law of the gods. The law 
of the gods was seen in the customs of the times as 
well as in actual codified law. Babylonian and 
Assyrian family custom or law was very severe upon 
sexual impurity; in adultery, both participants were 
thrown into the river; the punishment for fornication 
with a betrothed girl was the death of the man; even 
abduction was punished with death ; incest of all 
forms was hated; and the harlot was considered 
unholy. 

Truthfulness was at a premium, as the many oaths 
in the name of the gods show. The Babylonians and 
Assyrians were so exacting in this matter that often 
the veracity of the witnesses in a lawsuit was ques- 
tioned and a new process was undertaken to get at 
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tlie truth. A lie was not permitted to go unnoticed ; 
and the slanderer was severely dealt with, often by 
being branded. 

Moral sin was, believed to offend the gods because 
it was against their commands, and it was natural 
that the sinner should ask his gods for their forgive- 
ness. The gods took cognizance of sin, and expected 
their clients to acknowledge it. One man prayed thus : 
“My queen knoweth what I have done, oh, conceive 
compassion; forgive my sins, lift up my counte- 
nance”; another says: “Of him who hath sin thou 
dost receive the petition.” The gods were full of 
mercy. 

Social moral evil consisted in oppression and 
cruelty. Cruelty was undoubtedly common, especially 
towards enemies, the king being sometimes depicted 
in the act of driving an arrow into the neck of a 
captive pleading for mercy, and oppression was com- 
mon in the reign of unscrupulous kings who levied 
unjust revenues and heavy tribute. Personal rela- 
tionship frowned upon stealing, robbery, falsehood, 
and slander, all of which were severely punished. 
The suppression of justice and bribery was common, 
but always condemned. Deceit in business was 
severely handled. IJrukagina’s reforms give us a fair 
idea of the unfavorable condition which sometimes 
prevailed in Babylonia and Assyria, and also of what 
a king like Drukagina considered socially wrong. 
He tells us that before his time in Lagash, excessive 
taxes were levied, and the taxgatherers billeted them- 
selves on the people; that the patesi used to appro- 
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priate the property of the temple for himself and 
that the sacred oxen were nsed to plough the land 
of the patesi; that the priests grew rich at the expense 
of the temple and plundered the people; that they 
entered the garden of the people and cut trees and 
carried off the fruit for themselves ; that they used to 
keep on good terms with the palace hy dividing the 
spoil; that they oppressed the people by confiscating 
their property ; and that they used forced labor and 
misused &e laborers by means of force. These condi- 
tions prevailed, but they were reformed by Urukagina, 
who felt their great injustice. Yet it was certainly 
i thought that sin was not confined to ceremonial, 

p ritual, or external wrong; but was morally conceived ; 

[ for sin resulted in disgrace. 

I; International moral evil has always been cruelty 

and it is not surprising to find evidence of such in 
!; Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions, though there is 

i not a great deal of it. 

The moral evil in Babylonian and Assyrian trans- 
cendental life is that which arouses the anger of the 
gods. It is not clear what that was, but disobedience 
or irreverence may be assumed. When the deity is 
vexed, devastation, murder, etc., prevail. Prayer for 
forgiveness and compassion was then in order. 

Personal moral evil consisted in disobedience to the 
customs and laws of the time. 

As already seen, punishments were often very se- 
vere, especially in the case of sexual sins. This may 
indicate a rather external, material, or ritual idea of 
I the conception of sin. Por example, a man was put 
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to death, for committing fornication with a betrothed 
girl. This may be because such an act would cause a 
depreciation in the value of the girl in the eyes of her 
father, who expected to receive the bride price from 
her future husband. Even adultery is not punished 
with any such severity. But this is another instance 
of the relation of the father to the family, and the law 
was made or the custom arose with his interests in 
view. The same is probably the explanation of the 
severe punishment of an abductor. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians believed that suf- 
fering always brought its own reward. One suffers 
what he deserves, and the gods see to it that the sinner 
is punished by being cursed. Suffering was considered 
a mental as well as a material thing. 

There is no doubt, on the other hand, that sin was 
not always morally considered. The breaking of a 
ritual or ceremonial law was often considered quite as 
blamable as an offence against a moral law. The con- 
secrated woman was punished with death if she ever 
took part in secular business, because of her ritual 
holiness, and she evidently was never permitted to 
bear children to a man who became her husband, for 
the same reason. The many references to the uneon- 
secrated, and to unclean hands, likewise point to a 
ritual idea of sin. 


As to a theory of the origin of moral evil, there is 
nothing to be found in Sumerian inscriptions which 
is equivalent to the Paradise story of the Old Testa- 
ment or the yetzer theory of later J udaism. The in- 
terest of the Babylonians and Assyrians was practical 
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rather than metaphysical. They realized the existence 
of evil, and assumed, without debate, that it came 
from the world of spirits which surrounded them. 

They would not accuse their gods of being the origin 
of sin ; but besides gods there were numerous demons, i 

spiritual and unseen, beings from whom came sick- | 

ness and death and to whom were ascribed all evil. 

The “evil eye” was the malevolent glance of the | 

demon. I 

Moral evil in Babylonia and Assyria consisted pri- 
marily in a violation of the customs and laws of the 1 

gods and was expressed in sexual sin in family life ; 1 

in oppression and cruelty, falsehood and injustice, in | 

social life; in cruelty in international life; and per- i 

haps in disobedience and irreverence in transcendental 
and personal life. 

With the idea of a sense of moral evil must go a ; ' 

feeling of free will. Evil cannot be considered blam- 
able unless there is a certain freedom of the will. If 
a man has no choice but to do evil, he cannot be held : ' 

accountable for the evil which he has no power to ‘ 

avoid. The Babylonians and Assyrians had a sense 
of moral evil as distinguished from ritual and cere- 
monial “wrong” or incorrectness. They differentiated 
moral right from moral wrong. They felt themselves 
morally responsible. This their numerous contracts 
are sufficient to show. “The house-usurper was cog- ' 

nizant” that what he had done was wrong ; and that he 
had consciously and wilfully done an evil deed. 

On the other hand, as in the Old Testament and | 

later Jewish literature, there is evidence in inscrip- | 
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tions to show that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
believed to a certain extent in predestination. They 
spoke of the ‘%blets of fate of the gods^’, and of one 
being inscribed into the book of life. In the word 
nam-tar~tar-ri-e-ne, the use of the plural e-ne shows 
Fj that the Sumerians, and following them, the Baby- 

lonians and Assyrians, considered the fates to be 
deities. The gods were believed to have the power of 
directing the world and each man’s destiny was in a 
broad and general way prescribed by them. This did 
not, however, prevent them from believing at the same 
time that each man had the personal power, with the 
help of the gods, of directing his immediate acts. 
Not did they feel any incongruity in these two seem- 
ingly opposite ideas. The belief in prayer to the gods 
assumed a belief in freedom from predetermined 
destiny. 

Moral determinants may be enumerated as, heredity, 
environment, social tradition, and personal initiative. 
These forces always condition a people’s morals. 

Let us, then, examine Babylonian and Assyrian cus- 
toms in the light of these forces. The family was, we 
know, patriarchal, at least in historical times. The 
father was head and owner of the family. He owned 
wife and child just as he did sheep or oxen, and had 
the legal right to dispose of them. Patriarchal rights 
were handed on from generation to generation, and 
though from time to time decisions were made limit- 
ing that right, and these decisions gradually became 
law, yet the patriarchal rights among the BabylonianB 
and Assyrians were to a great extent hereditary. The 
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environment of socieiy was such, that it tended to 
accentuate the right of the paUr familias. The gov- 
ernment was monarchical, each city at first having its 
own prince or king. The family was a government 
in miniature, and the necessily of the preservation of 
family integrity demanded a leader and head in which 
all family life and forces could centre. That leader 
was necessarily the strong one of the family; as a 
rule, the father. 

Every society is conditioned ab extra hy an envi- 
ronment or atmosphere which we call social tradition, 
and in the case of the Babylonians and Assyrians this 
further tended to emphasize the established nature 
of the family as a group of individuals looking to the 
father as head. 

There were, however, always those stronger persons 
who possessed sufficient force of character to disregard 
by personal initiative certain social customs, and this 
is how we account for certain definite progressive 
strides in ancient civilization. It likewise explains 
how that in Babylonian and Assyrian society the 
father of the family was often forced to recognize the 
rights of inferior members of the family. But he- 
redity, environment, and social tradition were so 
strong in the family life that to the end the father 
remained virtually dictator of family afiairs, and 
personal initiative never played much of a rble. 

The same may be said of the effects of heredity, 
environment, social tradition, and personal initiative 
in social, international, transcendental, and personal 
life. The actions of a king, or state, or individual. 
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were conditioned by heredity, even as they were by 
environment and tradition, and yet there was always 
a place for personal initiative. These circumstances 
must always be taken into consideration in the deter- 
mination of the nature of the morals of any people 
or age. 

There is all through the best and most earnest 
thought and life of men the vision of a great attain- 
ment. That man, the individual man and the uni- 
versal man, is what he is only in preparation for 
something far vaster and more perfect than he is — 
this is the practical doctrine of all earnest and re- 
ligious men. It appears in all religions — ^this doctrine 
of the great attainment, the belief in the lofty some- 
thing which it is possible for man to become, although 
no man, purely man, has become it yet. 

But though the Babylonians and Assyrians shared 
with all mankind this lofty ideal, its power as a moral 
sanction was greatly limited, because of their inability 
to allow its extension into the idealism of a life be- 
yond the grave. Their moral sanctions, consequently, 
lacked that driving power, which otherwise would 
have been realized had they not been foreshortened 
by the limitations of mere mortal existence. 

Moral sanctions or considerations which give force 
and authority to moral laws may be either external 
or internal. They may refer to rewards and punish- 
ments imposed from without, or to consequences of 
conduct which arise spontaneously from within. The 
Babylonians^ and Assyrians’ respect for the just law 
of the gods is the nearest approach we find to an in- 
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ternal moral sanction in their religion. It is true, I 

disobedience to the. law called forth punishment, and \ 

in that respect, was an external moral sanction, -i 

bnt obedience to tlie law had become hereditary and 
traditional and the virtue of keeping the law was i 

perhaps its own reward. The moral ideal was per- i 

fection or sinlessness, and that state eonld be arrived 
at only through obedience to the law. 

The most potent Babylonian and Assyrian moral 
sanction, however, consisted in rewards and punish- 
ments imposed from without by an external author- fe 

ity in the present, that authority being either divine I 

or a constituted legal authority. The gods became 
angry with the sinful and punished them; and estab- i 

lished law provided punishment for the offender. 

Unlike the Hebrews there was no appeal to future \ 

rewards and punishments in Sumerian thought. The - 

Babylonians and Assyrians believed in the survival of \ 

the soul (edimmu) in the future, in Arallu, the land i 

of the dead ; but Arallu was a ^^place of desolation”. j! 

Offerings were made for the dead, but primarily for | 

the purpose of keeping them from harming the living. ^ 

In the Babylonian and Assyrian conception 6f life | 

after death, the moral factor was entirely absent. For | 

did the gods ever concern themselves with the dead, 
who lived in a gloomy and silent habitation. What 
happiness a man may desire must be secured in this 
life, and hence moral standards were completely adap- i 

ted to the present needs, without any reference to ' 

the future. The future, therefore, did not hold any .j 

moral sanction for the Babylonians and the Assyrians 1 
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as it did for the Hebrews. It was in this life that 
moral sanctions were to be fonnd, and they were 
found chiefly in the fact that the gods demanded 
obedience to just laws — adherence to moral standards. 

In conelnsion it may be well to enumerate the 
main features of Babylonian and Assyrian morals, 
and to make an estimate of them. In making this 
estimate we must be careful to distinguish between 
national and individual morals, for while the morals 
of a nation may be commended or condemned in 
comparison with the morals of our own time, indi- 
vidual morals must be judged in the light of the 
customs of the age of the particular individual under 
consideration. 

Our study of the morals of the Babylonians and 
of the Assyrians as a nation has revealed certain 
defects. Their idea of the deity was far inferior to 
ours, for while they considered the gods to be the 
source of all justice, truth, righteousness, etc., yet 
their justice, truth, and righteousness were national 
and not international. Moreover their gods were con- 
ceived in a very anthropomorphic way, and were sub- 
ject to the need of change and repentance just as 
men are. In short their moral conception of their 
gods was a limited one, but very high within these 
limitations. Again, their idea of the rights and priv- 
ileges of the head of the family was inferior when 
considered in the light of the twentieth century, but 
its limitations were due to the customs and traditions 
of the time. “Convention is king over all,” says Pin- 
dar, and according as convention changed, so the 
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rights of the father were more and more limited. 
Another defect was noted in connection with the sub- 
ject of punishment. Many of the punishments reg- 
ulated by the law were far too harsh in our judgment, 
but they again were regulated by custom and tradition, 
for certain punishments which are considered just in 
the twentieth century may be considered equally harsh 
in the thirtieth century. The lex talionis and capi- 
tal punishment serve not only to show how compara- 
tively cruel the Babylonians and Assyrians were, but 
they may also be taken as an indication of the great 
abhorrence felt by them for certain types of sin. 
Slavery was another national defect, but that again 
was in order among all ancient peoples. That the 
slaves enjoyed certain very definite rights was a step 
in that direction which finally led to the banishment of 
slavery; but not till many thousands of years had 
passed. There were other defects, if we judge these 
people by our twentieth century standards; e. g., the 
people apparently had very little share in the govern- 
ment; magic controlled much of the religious life, and 
sin was likely to be very physically conceived. But 
here again we must keep in mind the moral determi- 
nants of the age, e. g., heredity, environment, and 
social tradition. 

On the other hand, our study has revealed to us 
much evidence of real moral strength in the character 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. We have seen 
that tlieir moral ideals were very high, and that their 
practice often very nearly approximated their ideals. 
The moral ideal in family life, we have seen, was 
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trutli, justice, and righteousness; in political or social 
life it was Justice and righteousness, truth and mercy; 
in business life it was justice, truthfulness, and hon- 
esty; in international life it was peace, established 
upon justice and truth; in transcendental life it was 
piety, consisting in obedience, love, and worship ; and 
in personal life it was truth. In short, justice and 
truth were the great fundamental moral ideals of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. Hor was the moral ideal 
merely external, consisting in a materialistic mo- 
rality; it was certainly also internal, being persisted 
in out of a desire for real heartfelt satisfaction. 

Their idea of moral evil was a very discriminating 
one. Moral evil generally consisted in a transgression 
of the laws of the gods. In family life it consisted 
chiefly in injustice and immorality ; in social and po- 
litical life, in oppression and cruelty ; in international 
life, in cruelty; in transcendental life, in irreverence ; 
and in personal life, in disobedience. These moral 
evils were strongly detested and severely punished. In 
short, moral evil consisted in the violation of the laws 
and customs of the times, or in other words in the 
violation of the will of the gods. Sin was often 
considered ceremonially, but it was certainly also 
considered from a purely moral point of view. 

Moral sanctions have also been considered, and we 
found that here also there was not lacking a real in- 
ternal sanction, though the predominating one was 
external. 

The individual Babylonian and Assyrian cannot be 
judged in the light of the twentieth century. He 
must be commended or condemned according as he 
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obeyed or disobeyed the laws of his time. He was, 
as is every individual of every age, controlled by cer- 
tain moral determinants, snch as heredity, environ- 
ment, and social tradition. All these must be taken 
in!^o consideration in our estimation of his morals. 
We have, accordingly, found that the Babylonian and 
Assyrian was a truthful, just, and pious individual; 
he was conscious of a certain amount of free will; 
he was accustomed to weigh motives and intentions; 
and yet he felt that his life and destiny were in a 
way controlled by the gods. 

In short, our study of Babylonian and Assyrian 
morals has led us to believe that as a people they may 
be said to have been especially characterized by their 
devotion to justice and truthfulness ; and in spite of 
the presence of much materialism in their social life, 
and of much regard for ceremonial in their religious 
life, their moral ideals were singularly high. Judged 
by a twentieth century standard they were as a nation 
on a much lower level, generally, than the nations of 
the Western world. On the other hand, there is noth- 
ing to show that the individual Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian, judged as he must be by the moral standards of 
his own time, was anything dse than a truthful, just, 
law-abidiug, and pious subject of his king and gods. 

As we look back over our study of the religious and 
moral ideas of the Babylonians and Assyrians, and re- 
call their exalted piety and reverence for their gods, 
the consciousness of their continual dependence upon 
them, and the ideals which they ascribed to them ; as 
we recall their doctrine of man and his relationship to 
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the gods, Ms dependence upon them, and his effort 
to enmlate them; as we think of the system they had 
developed to preserve intact a continual communi- 
cation between themselves and the gods ; and especially 
as we contemplate the height oi moral purpose and 
the depth of moral insight to which they had attained, 
we can well he puzzled by the barrenness of their 
faith in the future. Their faith in the gods, in man, 
in the power of mediation, and in moral goodness, 
was a great force in their daily life. They seemed 
to gather living force, wisdom, and faith, out of 
every experience, and to apply them to this faith in 
the gods and in man, in mediation, and in morality. 
But the accumulation of faith stopped short at this 
point. They were like the peevish and complaining 
Israelites, who, in spite of Jehovah’s care for them in 
the past, could not believe that he could give bread 
also, and flesh for his people. 

The symmetry of their religious and moral life 
was destroyed by their lack of faith in the future. 
They had developed the height of their mystic relig- 
ious city. Its reach towards the divine had made 
excellent progress. They had developed its breadth, 
its outreach laterally. They understood human na- 
ture, and had made great strides along the lines of so- 
cial and national development. They had built up 
great and reliable institutions of commerce, trade, and 
law. But the length of their mystic ciiy of religious 
thought was miserably dwarfed. It practically ended 
with this life. There was no reaching forward witli 
eagerness to a future life. Their religion remained a 
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imindane one; their- morals did not reckon with the 
future. 

This was the limitation which blighted the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian religion. The debt which the 
world owes Babylonia and Assyria in science, com- 
merce, art, literature, morality, and especially law, 
is deep and lasting. The science of astronomy was 
born in the cradle of Assyrian astrology; the tech- 
nique of commerce was developed and perfected in 
the shops and market-places of Babylon and Nine- 
veh, with great merchants, such as the “House of 
Murashu and Sons”; art, especially of the plastic 
type, was perfected in Babylonia over two thousand 
years before Christ; literature had made mighty 
strides before history in Greece was born; morality 
seems to have been native in a high form with the 
earliest Babylonians; and the Code of Hammurapi 
not only surpassed the laws of Manu and of the 
Roman Twelve Tables, but antedated them by many 
hundreds of years. The institutions of Western civi- 
lization are permeated through and through with 
Babylonian and Assyrian culture. We cannot reckon 
time without doing so in terms of Babylonian math- 
ematics; we cannot make out a receipt w;ithout signing 
it in a Babylonian way; we cannot seal a letter with- 
out using an Assyrian patent; we cannot think of the 
creation of the world or of the catastropMes which the 
glacial period left in its trail without making use of 
Babylonian and Assyrian cosmological ideas ; we can- 
not draw up a code of ethics without using Assyrian 
and Babylonian models ; and we cannot draw up a legal 
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contract, in legal terms, without the nse of Babylonian 
technical phraseology. ft 

ISTo race has more profoundly impressed the world’s 
civilization in these matters than the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. Bnt their primitive conception of 
the future became so encrusted, so hardened, that no f 

influences from without were ever able to reach it. 

ISTor was the crust ever broken. That crust finally 
crippled all religious effort. A religion and morality 
which had the possibilities of so much within them 
became diseased at the core with a malady which 
caused their death. The Babylonian and Assyrian 
religion is a sad example of a one-sided religion, ^ 

whose inevitable outcome is decay. Mighty Babylon 
and Assyria’s grandeur have not left themselves 
without excellent witnesses of their priceless gifts to 
human endeavour, but their temple of religious in- \ 

sight must always remain a ruin, albeit an interesting, 
instructive, and grand -one. 
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